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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


At the end.of this week the country’s wheat 
farmers are to tell the Federal Government 
whether they want acreage controls on next 
year’s crop—or at least whether they want the 
benefits of price supports at a reduced level badly 
enough to persuade them to accept the reduced 
acreage now proposed by the authorities. For 
some time past the battle for votes pro and con 
has been on the whole proceedings, taking on a 
similarity to the usual or garden variety of polit- 
ical campaign. According to farm organizations 
favoring acceptance of the control system now 
proposed, this will be a crucial decision not only 
for wheat growers, but for other farmers, notably 











MORE COMMENTS ON GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


Additional comments received in response 
to the “Chronicle’s” invitation for expres- 
sions of opinion on the Guaranteed Annual 
Wuge doctrine appear herein, starting on p. 3. 








corn producers. But there are many farmers who 
have tired of this eternal interference of govern- 
ment in their affairs, and are said not to be overly 
impressed by this sort of argument. 


Of course, we have no way of knowing what 
the decision of these wheat farmers will be, and 
the real significance of whatever they do in the 
balloting can be best determined after the event. 
Meanwhile, however, it would be well if not only 
the farmers of the country, but all of us were 
stimulated by this contest to do some careful 
thinking about the whole subject which this 
issue of continued control of wheat acreage 


Continued on page 49 





DEALERS 


Electric Utilities Plagued 
By Federal Statutes 


By HAROLD QUINTON* 
Retiring President, Edison Electric Institute 
President, Southern California Edison Co. 


Prominent West Coast utility executive calls attention 
to the burdens placed upon the electric utilities by Fed- 
eral legislation enacted during last 35 years. Lists as 
statutory provisions that call for correction: (1) tax 
exemption granted governmental proprietary power 
business; (2) preference privileges in sale of Federal 
government power given to certain customers, and (3) 
the costly and burdensome duplicate regulation by 
Federal and State agencies. Notes growth ef govern- 
ment power projects, and briefly outlines needed 
corrective legislation. 


I want to devote most of my time to personal obser- 
vations on issues which confront our industry and our 
nation. Many of our companies have taken a stand on 
these matters; and while we are all 
familiar with that stand and I have 
been somewhat guided by it, the 
views I express are, as I’ve said, 
my own—arrived at after prayer- 
ful consideration of our mutual 
problems. 


Notwithstanding their consistent 
and unmatched record in meeting 
soaring demands for electric service 
and in reducing prices in the face 
of a long and steep rise in costs, the 
electric utility companies find them- 
selves today needlessly handicapped 
and burdened with provisions of 
law enacted during the past 35 years, 
that, in the best interest of their cus- 
tomers and of. this country, should 
by corrected. Clearly the duty devolves upon us, the 
managers of utility companies, to devote our serious 


Harold Quinton 


Continued on page 41 





*Address of Mr. Quinton before the 23rd Annual Convention 
of the Edison Electric Institute, Los Angeles, Cal., June 13, 1955. 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE—Candid shots taken at Annual Field Day of Bond Club of 
New Jersey appear on pages 33, 34, 36 and 37. For pictorial coverage of the New York 
Municipal Bondwomen’s Club outing see pages 38, 39 and 40. 
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Air Conditioning Is Big 
Business for Utilities 


By C. A. TATUM, JR.* 
President and General Manager 
Dallas Power & Light Company 


Mr. Tatum, in claiming air conditioning is setting off a 

revolution in our living habits, predicts it will soon affect 

almost every utility in the United States, as it has already 

spread beyond the “hot areas” of the nation. Sees im 

this the development of a beiter load-factor for many 

utilities in addition io higher electric service revenues 
from residential customers. 


I am going to talk to you about a revolution. Not the 
usual sort of “banana republic” revolution to overthrow 
a government .. . but a revolution in the living habits 
of the American people. It has already begun and soon 
will affect almost every electric util- 
ity in the United States. 

This change in living habits be- 
gan when a machine which cools, 
aehumidifies, filters and circulates 
air was offered to the public at pop- 
ular prices. The machine, of course, 
is the air conditioner. 

Since the end of the war, air con- 
ditioning, especially for the home, 
has become big business. It is going 
to become much bigger business for 
everyone. 

An indication of the future of air 
conditioning can be seen in some 
figures that I have assembled to 
show the tremendous growth expe- 
rienced by the air conditioning in- 
dustry in the last few years and a projection of what 
is ahead. 

Retail sales volume of the industry for 1954 was esti- 
mated at $2 billion by Cloud Wampler, President of 


Continued on page 30 





C. A. Tatum, Jr. 





*An address by Mr. Tatum before the 23rd Annual Convention 
of the Edison Electric Institute, Les Angeles, Calif., June 14, 1955. 
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Partner, Gruss & Co., New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Mission Development Company and 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


Mission Development and Tide 
Water Associated Oil appear dis- 
tinctly undervalued in relation to 
their projected earnings and un- 
derlying asset 
values. Mis- 
sion Develop- 
ment is a 
holding com- 
pany, each 
share of which 
represents 1.1 
share of Tide 
Water and a 
few pennies 
in cash. Cur- 
rently, it sells 
at about a 
12%% dis- 
count from 
Tide Water, a 
fully inte- 
grated oil company. 

Tide Water’s 1954 reported 
earnings of about $3 and cash 
earnings of $5.75, should rise 
steeply to $5 and $11, respectively, 
in 1957. At the present price of 
30, Tide Water sells for six times 
1957 projected earnings, and for 
less than three times 1957 pro- 
jected cash earnings. Comparable 
oil stocks sell anywhere from 
four-and-one-half to five times 
cash earnnigs. On an asset basis 
Tide Water is worth twice what 
it is selling for, if we use the 
usual yardstick of 80¢ a barrel for 
its proven oil reserves, and 4¢ 
per MCF for its natural gas re- 
serves. Or, valuing its gas re- 
serves at 4¢ per MCF and all 
other assets at book figures, $30 
for the stock represents only 22¢ 
a barrel for tre oil reserves. This 
compares with a stock market was _ incorpo- 
valuation of 80¢ a barrel for re- rated in 1925 
serves of oil securities in general, as Eastern 
$1 per barrel recently paid for re- States Power 
serves by major companies, and Corp. Its pres- 
the average posted field price of ent title was 
$2.76. adopted in 

Tide Water’s ultra-modern Dela- June, 1935, 
ware refinery which should go on @Nd in 1949 
stream late in 1956, will make an the directors 
important contribution to earn- Were given 
ings. The shutdown Bayonne re- the right to 
finery it is to replace, lost more Make invest- 
than $6 million on operations in Ments as a 
1954 exclusive of writeoffs, and NOn-diversi- 
the new refinery could earn three fied invest- 
times that before taxes; thus the ment trust. 
changeover could add $1 per share The company held the securities 
to the profit column. A more ac- Of about nine large corporations 
tive exploration program is being listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
pursued, and developments in the change at one time, but in 1954 
Hollywood Gas Field and on the sold off all its securities except 
relatively large offshore acreage the capital stock of St. Regis Paper 
alone promise to significantly Co. of which it holds 771,300 
augment income. The tanker fleet shares. 
is being enlarged, and a substan- Analyzing the company’s finan- 
tial number of service stations on Cial statements reveals the follow- 


accumulating at a rapid rate by 
1957. Ultimately this should be 
reflected in a liberal casa divi- 
dend policy. 

Over a period of time there 
could be important changes in the 
complex control structure of tuis 
Getty dominated enterprise. Mis- 
sion Development which owns 5.4 
million shares, or 47% of Tiae 
Water, is in turn controlled by 
Mission Corporation whica owns 
18% of Mission Development. 
Mission Corporation in turn is 
controlled by Pacific Western Oil, 
which owns 47% of Mission Cor- 
poration and about 18% of Tide 
Water directly. The Getty inter- 
ests own 82% of Pacific Western 
Oil and therefore control Tide 
Water. Some day all these com- 
panies may be merged into one 
organization, as Mission Develop- 
ment and Mission Corporation are 
virtually holding companies for 
Tide Water and Skelly Oil. Mean- 
while Getty has been enlarging 
his controlling interest in Tide 
Water and strengthening its asset 
value through open market pur- 
chases of the snares by Mission 
Corporation and Pacific Western 
Cil, and through an offer on a 
voluntary exchange basis, of Tide 
Water preferred witn a_ fixed 
claim of only half the real asset 
value of Tide Water common. 

Both Mission Development and 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. are 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 





Cuar.es ss. ait 


I. HENNER 
Certified Public Accountant 
New York City 


Eastern States Corp. 


At this time, I would like to 
discuss the stock of Eastern States 
Corporation which seems to be 
undervalued in today’s market. 
The company 


1. Henner 


both east and west coasts will be ing: 
added. ASSETS 

Tide Water's cash throwoff in Mvestment Cin a ate ons aehtee 
the next two years, together with cash on Hand and U. 8. Bonds » 2,000,000 
its $44 million of cash and equiv- Other Assets 100 
alent on hand, would be sufficient jo74) assers $33,623,400 
to defray a major portion of the 
cost of its $130 million expansion LIABILITIES 
program over a two-year period, Current Liabilities 100,000 
though this will probably be fi- x, Capital $33,523.40) 
nanced in part, at least, by deben- pue to Preferred Stockholders 
tures or bank loans. By the end upon Recapitalization 14.922.250 
of that tim e, however, Tide Available for Com. Stkholder. $18.601.159 
Water’s cash throwoff should be 
at the rate of $120 million per Common Stock Outstanding §72,132 sh 
annum, or $11 per share. The Y*'¥e Per Share esse 
company has no funded debt, the The above is the present value 


only priority being $62 million of 
recently created preferred stock 
on which the dividend require- 
ment is less than $3 million per 
annum. As the common pé ays only 
a 5% stock dividend, cash will be 


of the stock if the corporation does 
not choose to liquidate. If the 
profit on the investment in the St. 
Regis Paper Corp. is realized, the 
Federal income taxes, etc. would 
amount to about $4,000,000 or $7 
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Alabama & 
Louisiana Securities 


Mission Development Co. and Tide 
Water Associa:ed Oil Co. — 
Charies H. Biatt, Partner, Gruss 
& Co., New York Ciiy. (Page 2) 


Eastern States Corporation — I. 
Henner, C.P.A., New York City. 
(Page 2) 
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per share. In that evcnt, the net 
value per share wou!d be over 
$25.50 per sl.are. The present mar- 
ket price is $18 per sh2re, or sell- 
ing at a discount of almost 30% 


At the present time the princi- 
pal source of income is from divi- 
dends on St. Regis Paper Corp. 
which wiil bring in $1.80 per share 
on its 771,300 shares, or $1,542,600. 
After all expenses and taxes, the 
net profit should be about $1,400,- 
000. Allowing for dividends on 
the new preferred stock of $629,- 
119 there would be left available 
for the common. stockholders 
$770,881 or $1.35 per share. 


Dividends on the common stock 
may be expected to be paid in the 
near future after clearing up the 
arrears On the preferred stock is- 
sues, 


There are two classes of pre- 
ferred stock and the net asset cov- 
erage per share is about $400 per 
share. These are selling in the 
neighborhood of $180 for the “A” || 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


.. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Here Are Some More Opinions on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


As in previous issues, the “Chronicle” is able to accommo- 
date today some additional letters to the Editor regarding the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage doctrine. 


We are privileged to make 
provision im this issue for 
another group of comments 
received in connection with 
the “Chronicle’s” invitation 
for expressions of opinion re- 
garding the Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage doctrine. The in- 
vitation, it will be recalled, 
was made simultaneously with 
the publ cation in the May 26 
issue of Frank Rising’s article 
“Guaranteed Annual Wage: 
Blue Sky and Brass Tacks.” 
Earlier communications on 
the subject appeared in our 
issues of June 2, June 9 and 
June 16. Those that can be 
accommodated in this issue 
appear herewith; others will 
Le yeven subsequently. —ED. 


WARREN W. BROWN 


President, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Louisville Railway Company 


We have one fundamental p.ob- 
lem in the railway industry s r- 
rounding the Maintenance of W.y 
employes. Most of the track work 
on the coun- 
try’s major 
railroads is 
carried on 
duringthe 
summer 
months. With 
the present 
comparatively 
high level of 
employment, 
it is necessary 
that we draw 
on itinerant 
workers, and 
in some cases 
actually em - 
ploy social 
misfits. 

This is merely one of the small 
aspects of the guaranteed annuzl 
wage, although it certainly poses 
a rather undesirable situaticn 
when you contemp.ate tiat we are 
providing or seem to be in dang r 
of providing a cradle-.o-grave 
security for people who have on y 
a minium desire to work 

To me the most important pase 
of the situation is that neither 
business men nor the American 
people even begin to contemplate 
the great dangers behind the 
guaranteed ann_el waze. It se: ms 
to me that we are heading ino 
a dangerous situation where the 
basic challenge of existence will 
be removed from a great segment 
olf our population. 

I have always felt that the mo- 
tivating factor of that existence is, 
to be quite blunt, the fear of being 
cold and hungry. If we remove 
that fear, and in fact legislate 
against it, we are reducing a great 
nation to a state of mental and 

hysical indolence. 


Warren W. Brown 








NEIL CAROTHERS 


Dean Emeritus, School of Business . 


Administration, Lehigh University 


Mr. Rising’s article presents a 
grim picture—the picture of a 
violent, merc.less labor union ex- 
torting hy force an a¢reement 
which the in- 
telligent 
judgment of 
the country 
condemns as 
unsound and 
economically 
injurious. 

There were 
developments 
after Mr. Ris- 
in®?’s article. 
The Ford 
Company ig- 
nominiously 
surrendered. 
It then issued 
a publie 
which, in defiance of 
said that the new con- 
tract is a tine thing. The stock 
market rose to new highs. And 
the auto workers union, arrogant 
in victory, moved in on its next 
victim, General Motors. 

The Rising article makes clear 
the economic, social, and moral 
dangers of the guaranteed annual 
wage. He emphasizes the evil of 
settling terms of work by vio- 
lence, threat, and destruction of 
property. He calls attention to 
the utterly senseless podular view 
that in any conflict of employer 
and employee, the employer is al- 
ways in the wrong. He is correct 
on all those points. 


The article, however, does not 


Neil Carothers 


statement 
the facts, 


point out an essential fact, or 
rather the essential fact. That 
fact is that this is merely one 


‘little episode in the steady march 


of union labor toward destruction 
of freedom of contract in Amer- 
ica, toward the conf.scation of the 
earnings of enterprise by union 
labor, and toward the control and 
management of all industry. All 
this with the aid of political 
demogozues and with the warm 
approval of the economically illit- 
erate, 


ANONYMOUS 

It is clearly wrong to provide 
an income to employees laid off 
in an amount which would de- 
stroy the desire to return to work; 
on the other hand, it is certainly 
desirable that every effort be 
made to stabilize employment. It 
is probable that in many cases the 
amount of Unemployment Com- 
pensation benefits are below a de- 
sirable amount, but that amount 
has necessarily to be governed by 
numerous considerations, includ- 
ing the ability of business to bear 
the cost. A further consideration 
is the relative competitive posi- 
tion of business in various states 
in the absence of (not recom- 
mendable) a uniform national 
percentage of pay coupled with 


Continued on page 53 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
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UNFINISHED PROXY BUSINESS 


The current legislative study of 
proxy contests, and inquiry into 
the SEC’s administration of the 
rules, gain vastly added impor- 
tance from the 
introduction 
of Senator 
Fulbright’s 
bill which 
would extend 
these regula- 
tions, hereto- 
fore confined 
to companies 
with securities 
listed on a se- 
curities ex- 
change, to all 
reasonably- 
sized compa- 
nies irrespec- 
tive of their 
trading location. The hearings on 
proxy contests conducted by the 
sub-committee of the Senate’s 
Banking and Currency Committee 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Lehman are being interrupted for 
the consideration of other topics, 
primarily the above-mentioned 
Fullbright-sponsored “Frear over- 
the-counter” legislation, and will 
be resumed in the Fall. 

Any legislative proposals ema- 
nating from these proxy hearings 
and the surrounding recommenda- 
tions will necessarily be confined 
to amending the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934. This law 
contains the only Federal legisla- 
tion regarding the matter of so- 
licitation in proxy contests; the 
similar provisions in the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act and 
the Investment Company Act be- 
ing mere extensions thereof into 
specific industries. 


Limitations on the SEC’s Powers 


The public generally seems to 
be confused about the Commis- 
sion’s functions and powers under 
the rules, in both contested and 
uncontested proxy solicitation. As 
in other areas of regulation, dis- 
closure is the key objective. Chair- 
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man Armstrong clarified this for 
the Senate Subcommittee on Se- 
curities last week: “the basic the- 
ory of the Commission’s rules, 
which were designed for the typi- 
cal uncontested proxy. solicitation, 
is that if the important facts are 
fairly, accurately and clearly pre- 
sented to the shareholder he will 


‘be able to vote intelligently ... 


providing an enormous base for 
the thing called ‘corporate de- 


99 


mocracy’. 
Beyond disclosure furtherance, 
the Commission’s powers — con- 


trary to widely held assumptions 
—are quite closely limited. It has 
no authority to force the correc- 
tion of false or misleading state- 
ments, or to prevent proxy 
solicitation contrary to its rules. 
It has only two courses of action. 
It may communicate its views 
and rely on the willingness of the 
management to cooperate in mak- 
ing the recommended revisions. 
Or it may seek an _ injunction 
restraining the solicitation, or the 
actual voting of the proxies. 


Contest Problems 


At this time of the conclusion 
of the meeting season, with the 
smoke clearing from both the 
dramatized contests and the sub- 
sequent testimony before the Sen- 
ate sub-Committee, it seems ap- 
propriate to cite some of the 
supervisory problems involved in 
contests for control. 


Among the most important of 
these questions requiring legis- 
lative clarification, is the rule de- 
fining the actual time of begin- 
ning of a solicitation. This is 
rendered acute when a group an- 
nounces publicly far before the 
meeting that it will try to remove 
the management, or merely win 
representation on the Board. The 
provision of the rules to the effect 
that no person may be solicited 
until a proxy statement has been 
furnished, leads to administrative 
difficulties vis-a-vis both manage- 
ment and the opposition, for com- 


pliance with the information re- 
quirements connected with the 
preparation of the proxy material. 
And great difficulty ensues, as 
Chairman Armstrong has pointed 
out, in prescribing the activities 
and disclosures in the publicity 
campaign preceding and building 
up to the formal requests for 
proxies. There is the nettlesome 
problem posed by conflicting and 
heated claims, promises, and accu- 
sations that are made orally. 


Pre-Proxy Loopholes 
The existing rules are deficient 


regarding the informational con-. 
tent of pre-proxy statements. 
Plans, as with regard to a slate of. 


nominees and company — policies, 
are subject to much change dur- 
ing a long interval preceding the 
meeting. The rules could also be 
tightened speciiying publication 
of interest, sponsorship, prozrams, 
and details of associates of the 
named main protagonists; not 
only generally as has recently 
been recommended in the Hear- 
ings, but also during the prelim- 
inary stages of a campaign. 
Identification of the interests 
of management challengers, should 
likewise include broad indications 
of financial interest. Bound up 
here are the opposition’s good 
faith, including the possible mo- 
tive of seeking a settlement for a 
price to the challengers; duality 
of principle between high-minded 
company reform and _ personal 
profit; the amount of share own- 
ership, options, and their financ- 
ing arrangements; any under- 
standing with financial backers; 
the representation about inten- 
tions and future programs and 


policies, including restriction on 


promising-the-moon akin to pre- 
Election sops in‘ political cam- 
paigns which subsequent perfor- 
mance does not or cannot fulfill. 
These are matters most difficult 
to handle via codified rules. 

Other problems confronting the 
administrative regulatory body 
include curbs on character assas- 
Sination which is customarily at- 
tempted either by citing alleged 
specific historical facts, by infer- 
ence and innuendo, or by republi- 
cation of previously pubiished 
material. 

Then there is the possible super- 
visory obligation to wateh for 
special] deals of buying-off of op- 
position, or compromise, to the 
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detriment of the body of public 
stockholders. 

The status of the annual com- 
pany report in a proxy contest im- 
plies serious abuse. Too often as 
we have seen recently (cf. the 
Montgomery Ward contest) the 
annual report, which is defined 
not to be soliciting material and 
thus avoiding the requirement to 
file it in advance of distribution, 
is exploiteq by filling it with 
actual pro-management solicita- 
tion arguments. While the passage 
of specific remedial rules to cover 


the above situations is difficult, . 


much can be accomplished. 


Re-publication of Supporting 
_ Material — 


Also, the rules should more 
fully and specifically cover the 
use of previously published ma- 
terial for supporting argument, 
which process the Commission 
has been supervising informally. 
The interest and name of the 
author and publisher of a quoted 
article should be disclosed. Their 
permission to publish or reprint 
should be specifically secured. Ar- 
rangement for payment or other 
consideration, by the contestant, 
should be disclosed. Quotations 
should not be taken out of con- 
text, to mislead. And, if at all 
possible, such restrictions should 
be extended to apply to adver- 
tisements published in newspapers 
and other periodicals as well as 
to circularization in proxies. 

The rules governing the giving 
of proxies by brokers, dealers, and 
others — including arrangements 
for hypothecation and transfers in 
street names—should also be ex- 
amined. 

Another phase which we advo- 
cate exploring is that of financing 
the expensive contest, with sug- 
gestions as outlined in this space 
of June 9 last 

And there are numerous impor- 
tant questions in the ordinary un- 
contested proxy solicitation, as 


regarding the privilege for sub- 
mitting individual shareholder 
proposals. 


* * Bd 


Definite Action Called For 


Congress as well as the Com- 
mission, must make up its mind 
about a philosophy and overall 
attitude toward regulation of the 
vital proxy machinery, and trans- 
late its wishes into definite and 
specific action. The House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in its 
Hearings in 1942 on the general 
proxy situation, showed itself 
quite indecisive. Moreover, our 
administrative commissions tend 
to pass-the-buck as they age. In 
this instance, however, in view of 
the interest that has been devel- 
oped by both sources, as well as 
the public, constructive action 
may now be hoped for. 


Joins Bache Staff 


(Special to THe Pinancia CuHronicir) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—James O. 
Ferry has become affiliated with 
Bache & Co., 229 East Wisconsin 
Avenue. Mr. Ferry was previous- 
ly with Sheldon, Erwin & Co. and 
prior thereto with Selected In- 
vestments Co. of Chicago. 
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June 24, 1955 (Atlanta, Ga.) 
Georgia Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation summer outing at the 
Brookhaven Country Ciub. 


June 24, 1955 (Besten, Maas.) 
Boston Investment Club annual 
outing at the Weston Golf Club. 


June 24, 1955 (New York City) 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts 3rd annual outing at 
the Scarsdale Golf Club. 


June 24, 1955 (New York C ty) 
Investment Association of New 
York annual outing at Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club, Scar- 
borough, N: Y. 


June 25, 1955 (Chicago, Il.) 
Bond Traders Club cf Chicago 
annual summer outing at Nor- 
dic Hills Country Club. 


June 30-July 1, 1955 (Nashville, 
Tenn.) 
Security Dealers of Nashville 
annual outing Hillwood Coun- 
try Club and Belle Meade Coun- 
try Club. 


July 8, 1955 (Cleveland, Ohio) 
Cleveland Security Traders As- 
sociation outing at Lakewood 
Country Club. 


July 14-15 1955 (Teledo, Ghio) 
Bond Club of Toledo annual 
outing at the Toledo Country 
Club. 


July 22, 1955 (Pertland, Grez.) 
Investment Securities Dealers 
of Portland, Oreg., annual sum- 
mer party at the Oswego Coun- 
try Club. 


Aug. 18-19, 1955 (Denver, Cole.) 
Denver Bond Club annual out- 
ing at Park Hil] County Club. 


‘Sept. 11-14, 1855 (Mackinac Is- 
Mich.) 


land, 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 


Sept. 16-17 (Chicage, TL) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fall meeting cf Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Sept. 16, 1955 (Philadelp ia, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Philadelphia 30th 
Annual Field Day, at Hunting- 
dor Valley Country Club, Ab- 
ington, Pa. 


Sept. 21-23, 1955 (Denver, Cole.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 16-18 (New York, N. ¥.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 27-Dec, 2, 1955 (Hollywood, 
Florida) 
Investment Bankers Association 
annual Convention at Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


J. H. Cornell Opens - 


(Special to Tre Frsanctat Ce onicie) 


SAN PEDRO, Calif—James H. 
Cornell is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 1027 
Tenth Street. 
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Industry’ s Response 
To Nuclear Power 


By EDGAR H. DIXON* 


President, Middle South Utilities, Ine. 
Chairman, Committee on Atomic Energy, Edison Electric Institute 


Mi. Dixon reveals the rapidly growing industrial participation 
in- the efforts to use atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Gives data regarding construction work begun or proposed 
by electrical utilities to harness nuclear power, and estimates 
that private concerns since February this year appropriated 
$189 million for such purposes. Concludes, that when nuclear 
pewer costs recede, utilities im all parts of country may be 
furning to this energy source in constructing mere facilities. 


The subieet of atomic energy in 
general and nuclear power in par- 
ticular is one which has captured 
the imagination of the American 
people. Hard- 
ly a day goes 
by that one 
cannot find in 
his daily 
newspaper an 
artiae con- 
cerning some 
new atomic 
development. 
It may be the 
discovery of 
some new use 
of the atom 
or it may be 
the declara- 
tion of yet 
another com- 
pany’s intention to enter the 
atomie field. It may be an an- 
nouncement that an electric util- 
ity company is planning to con- 
struct a power reactor or join in 
such a project. These activities 
are a matter of cause and effect. 
The cause is last year’s modifica- 
tion of the 1946 Atomic Energy 
Act te encourage industrial par- 
ticipation. The effect is the whole- 
hearted effort of the American 
industry to respond to that en- 
couragement. 

So much has been happening 
in this field in the past few 
months that I think it may well 
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*An address by Mr. Dixon at the 23rd 
Annual Convention of the Edison Elec- 
tric Imstiiute, Los Angeles, Cal., June 
15, 1955. 





be time for us to stop for a few 
moments’ appraisal of what in- 
dustry has done in response to 
the challenge of developing nu- 
clear power. We might also ask 
ourselves what industry can rea- 
sonably be expected to do in the 
future. I have found that one who 
attempts to stop for a few mo- 
ments to reflect on the current 
Status of developments in nuclear 
power does so at his own peril. 
By the time he has fixed the sit- 
uation in his own mind and thinks 
he knows what’s what, some new 
development has taken place and 
his carefully arrived at “status” is 
past history. Wth this in mind, I 
wish to state to you that what I 
am about to say reflects the sta- 
tus—to the extent that I could 
determine it—as of about 8:15 this 
morning. 


Early Participation 


Although some farsighted indi- 
viduals and companies began to 
think of peaceful industrial uses 
of atomic energy during the 
1940’s, I believe it is accurate to 
state that industry began to get 
seriously interested in 1950. Dur- 
ing that year the AEC received 
several inquiries looking toward 
the design and construction of 
nuclear reactors with private 
capital and their operation and 
use by industry. By July, 1951, 
agreements with the AEC had 
been signed by four study groups 


—Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
and Monsanto Chemical Co.; De- 
troit Edison Co. and Dow Chemi- 
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cal Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois; and Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. and Bechtel Corp. 
These studies, which were aimed 
at enabling the groups to evaluate 
the possibility of industry’s using 
its own funds to design, build, and 
operate large reactors, were fi- 
nanced entirely by the companies 
concerned except for those costs 
incurred by AEC in supplying 
information and consulting serv- 
ices. 


Subsequent Developments 


As time went on, many more 
companies became interested in 
studying the possibility of devel- 
oping the peaceful atom. The 
latest figures published indicated 
that no less than 71 organizations 
were participating in study agree- 
ments with the AEC. Included 
were 45 utilities, 10 equipment 
manufacturers, 9 engineering and 


construction firms, 5 chemical 
companies, and 2. shipbuilding 
companies. 


AEC ‘estimated that through 
Dec. 31, 1954, the study groups 
had spent more than $8 million, 
some 20 times as much as AEC 
itself had spent on this phase of 
the program. Since these figures 
were published the AEC has made 
it much easier for companies to 
enter into this “study” phase of 
its program. I shall have more 
to say about this later. 

One of the finest showings in- 
dustry has made in this field was 
the response to AEC’s 1953 invita- 
tion to participate in the design, 


engineering, construction, and 
operation of the pressurized water 
reactor. ... Nine firm bids were 
received in response to this invi- 
tation. It has been estimated that 
Duquesne will expend about $30 
million during the period of con- 
struction and initial five years of 
operation. 


Last year, 18 bidders responded 
to AEC’s invitation to design, 
build and “test-operate” the pro- 
totype of the Army Power Pack- 
age Reactor. The bid of some $2,- 
000,000 by American Locomotive 
Co. won the competition and a 
lump-sum contract was awarded 
to that company. This was the 
first lump-sum contract the gov- 
ernment had ever awarded for 
such a purpose and was also the 
first such contract awarded on the 
basis of competitive bidding. I 
think it is significant that 18 pri- 
vate concerns were prepared to 
make serious bids on this basis. 


Results of Passage of Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 


I am sure you will all recall 
that before the Atomic Energy 
Act was modified last summer, 
the strong objections of a small 
but vocal group had to be over- 
come. This group insisted that 
atomic energy was properly a 
Federal monopoly and that its 
peaceful development should be 
carried out only by the govern- 
ment. By and large the members 
of this group are those who also 
would like to see a Federal mon- 
opoly of the entire electric power 
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industry. Fortunately, however, 
in spite of these protestations, the 
atomic doors were opened to pri- 
vate industry and, because they 
were, some rather startling things 
have happened. 


On Feb. 10, 1955, an important 
milestone was reached. Mr. H. R. 
Searing, President of Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, 
told the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that his 
company would apply to AEC 
before April 1 tor a license to build 
and operate a private power re- 
actor facility near New York City. 
This application was submitted 
and the company is moving ahead 
with its plans for construction of 
the reactor. I think the manner 
in which Consolidated Edison ap- 
proached this matter deserves the 
highest praise. Having made a 
decision that it was feasible to 
utilize a nuclear power plant in 
its system, the company then pro- 
ceeded on two basic principles. 
The first was to regard a nuclear 
reactor as it would other power 
plant equipment — as available 
from manufacturers and designed 
to meet system requirements and 
company specifications. The sec- 
ond was that the plant would be 
financed by the company without 
government assistance. This prin- 
ciple involved tacit acceptance of 
whatever charges and prices the 


AEC might establish for nuclear 
fuels and related materials used 
or produced in the reactor. With 

Continued on page 50 
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Arrangements have been made through the undersigned for the sale of these securities privately for 
investment. They have not been and are not being offered for sale to the public. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$5,000,000 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 


| 312% First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 


Due June 1, 1985 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Kidder, 


Arrangements have been made through the undersigned for the sale of these securities privately for 
investment. They have not been and are not being offered for sale to the public, 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$4,000,000 


United Utilities Incorporated 
4% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Due May 1, 1980 


Peabody & Co. 
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A moderate rise was noted in 
total industrial production for the 
country at large in the period 
ended on Wednesday of the past 
week. Compared with the like 
week a year ago, output was 
about 10% higher. 

In the field of employment, ac- 
cording to latest reports, applica- 
tions for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits reflected further 
declines. Continued claims drop- 
ped 6% from the previous week 
and 40% from the 1954 compara- 
tive. Initial claims moved down 
6% from the prior week and 30% 
from a year ago. Fewer layoffs in 
apparel, textiles, leather and trade 
contributed to the decreases. 

Employment gains will con- 
tinue, possibly aw an acceieraved 
rate, the Labor Denartront nre- 
dicted after surveying 149 major 
centers. Key firms generally re- 
ported they will need more work- 
ers by mid-July to meet expected 
production schedules. 


According to a government re- 
port new claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation, which reflect 
layoffs, edged up by 7,600 to 193,- 
700 in the week ended June 11. 

A year earlier, the new claims 
total was 277,500. Some 32 states 
shared in the rise in new claims, 
all of which were small. 


In the previous week, ended 
June 4, the total of idle workers 
drawing jobless pay rose by 15,- 
700 to 1,193,500. This contrasted 
with a total of 2,034,900 a year 
earlier. The United States De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security said the rise 
for the week resulted mainly from 
administrative factors—the rush 
of claims reporting after the 
Memorial Day holiday. 


Steel wage negotiations get 


down to the facts of life this week. 
And they are just as hard as they 
ever were. Before the shouting 
is over, both sides will be forced 
to make a tough compromise, de- 
clares “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking weekly, this week. 


As previously estimated by 
“Tron Age,” steel wages will go 
up between 10 and 15 cents an 
hour. Compensating price in- 
creases will average $4.50 a ton. 
Individual product advances like- 
ly will range from $4 to $6 a ton. 

Steel labor and management 
are not too far apart on their 
ideas of what the final settlement 
will be. Both are realistic enough 
to know that original offers and 
demands are just the opening gun 
for down-to-earth bargaining. 


Dave McDonald of the steel 
union will press for all the traffic 
will bear because this is his 
chance to get a healthy wage 
boost without compromising on 
other issues. Next year he will 
have the guaranteed wage, pen- 
sions and social insurance, as well 
as wage rates. He wants to out- 
shine the auto workers on wages, 
and he has internal political prob- 
lems that can be eased by con- 
tinuing success at the bargaining 
table, continues this trade author- 
ity. 

The steel companies know that 
McDonald will be back for more 
next year and are worried about 
the inflationary effect of rising 
wages and prices. 

Steel producers also face the 
necessity of financing another 
round of capacity expansion. The 
industry realizes that present 
capacity is not enough to handle 
peak civilian requirements with a 
safe cushion for unexpected de- 
fense needs. The current boom, 
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based almost entirely on civilian 
demand, has forced near-eapacity 
operations without making an ap- 
preciable dent in order backlogs, 
states this trade journal. 

The new expansion program 
will add about 13.7 million tons 
to ingot capacity between now 
and 1959. “The Iron Age” esti- 
mates that by 1959 the industry 
will have a rated capacity of 13y.o 
million tons. 

In the automotive industry 
United States car and truck pro- 
duction should register an ad- 
vance of almost 6% the past week 
despite a series of walkouts and 
resulting parts shortages’ that 
have bottlenecked General Motors’ 
output. 

“Ward’s Automotive Reports” 
estimated United States volume 
at 169,567 cars and trucks or 
slightly above last week’s 159,696 
units and almost 27% higher than 
the like 1954 week when 133,893 
units were turned out. 

Wildcat strikes over local griev- 
ances trimmed General Motors 
car assembly by 12% last week, 
but a 19% gain at Studebaker- 
Packard, plus a postwar weekly 
record at Ford Motor Co. more 
than offset the decline. 

The latter manufacturer had 
Saturday work booked for all its 
final assembly plants the past 
week as it strove for a 58% gain 
over the preceding week’s strike- 
bound total. 

Significantly, Ford Division’s 
car program of 38,800 vehicles 
more than doubled Chevrolet's 
17,000 figure, marking the first 
time Ford has topped its rival in 
29 weeks. Chevrolet had to close 
five of its manufacturing plants 
last week due to parts shortages. 
Cadillac car production was also 
down all week. 


The curtailments found General 
Motors garnering only 41.1% of 
the June 13-18 car volume, com- 
pared to 50.6% last week, while 
Ford Motor was aiming at a 35.1% 
share against 24.1% during -the 
June 6-11 week. In the respec- 
tive periods, Chrysler Corp.’s 
schedules equalled 18.7% and 
20.3% of industry output. 

The 8.5% gain in United States 
car assembly the past week was 
not matched in truck erecting, 
which was slated for more than 
a 6% drop, reflecting the effects 
of the Chevrolet shutdowns, Most 
other major producers hiked their 
programs, but could not offset a 
5,200-unit drop at the General 
Motors division. 

Cumulative totals for the year 
show car production thus far at 
3,982,779 units up by 43.5% over 
the same 1954 span of 2,774,835 
units, while truck output of 589,- 
950 units is almost 12% higher 
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than a year ago at 526,531 units. 
Monday, June 20, the 4,000,000th 
car of 1955 was scheduted to be 
built. 

Canadian car and truck counts 
were both higher the past week 
as combined car-truck output for 
the year to date hit 259,372 units, 
or 10% above like 1954 output of 
235,753 units. 

The number of business failures 
rose 6% in May, to 955—a toll ex- 
ceeded only once in the last 12 
months. Casualties were also 
slightly heavier than a year ago. 
More businesses failed than in 
any other May since 1942, when 
the same number occurred, but 
they were well below the 1,238 in 
prewar 1940. 


The rate of failures increased 
moderately to 42 for each 10,000 
enterprises listed in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Reference Book. This 
is shown by Dun’s Failure Index, 
which gives monthly mortality on 
an annual basis and adjusts for 
seasonal fluctuation. The casualty 
rate was slightly higher than the 
37 per 10,000 in the preceding 
month and 41 a year ago. How- 
ever, it was considerably less 
severe than in Mav, 1940, when 
66 per 10,000 were recorded. 


In contrast to the upturn in 
number of casualties in May, the 
size of liabilities dipped 3%, to 
$34,714,000—the lowest volume in 
seven months. More concerns in 
all size groups below $100,000 
failed than in April. Casualties 
involving liabilities under $5,000 
were the heaviest since 1951. The 
total 3% decline was due to a 
marked drop in failures with 
liahilitiee in evcecs of $190,000, 

One-fifth of the failing busi- 
nesses had begun operations in 
1954 and two-fifths were less than 
three years old. 

Except for a_ silght 
among. wholesalers, casualties 
rose during the month in all 
major divisions of industry and 
trade. Mortality in construction 
climbed to the highest level since 
December 1954. Relatively more 
general builders failed than did 
subcontractors. 


New businesses chartered dur- 
ing May totaled 12,029, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. This was 
an increase of 2,749, or 29.6% over 
the May 1954 number of 9,280, as 
against a year-to-year rise of 
14.4% in a similar comparison “or 
April. Last month’s count at 12.- 
029. was only slightly under the 
12,044 in May 1946, which set a 
reeord for the month. 

New business incorporations for 
the first five months of 1955 num- 
bered 61,752, an all-time high for 
the period. It was 283% above 
the 48,142 a year ago, and 2.4% 


decline 


more than the 60,298 in 1946 the 
previous record for the period. 


Steel Output Set at 97.4% of 
Capacity This Weck 


Barring serious labor trouble 
demand for steei products prom. 
ises to hold at a high leve} 
through the summer, says “Stee| ” 
the weekly magazine of metai- 
working the current week. 

Some leveling out is anticipated 
as the vacation season gets into 
full swing and some cutbacks in 
orders on books are expected as 
auto builders square away for 
model changes. But the oversold 
position of the mills is seen off- 
setting any cancellations and de- 
ferments, it observes. 

The full impact of the Ford and 
General Motors’ labor agreements 
on industry in general will not 
be known for months. Other 
unions, notably those in the farm 
implement and electrical indus- 
tries, are expected to press de- 
mands similar to those accepted 
by the two big auto builders. But 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage is- 
sue isn’t likely to come up in steel 
until next year at earliest, and 
this is important since the steel 
agreement usually sets the pat- 
tern for most metalworking, con- 
tinues this trade journal. 


Wage negotiations in steel are 
at the stage where bargaining 
really gets under way. Steel man- 
agement is expected to counter 
the union’s proposals this week. 
Meanwhile, whether the auto 
agreement will strengthen the 
steelworkers’ hand in pressing for 
a substantial wage hike is uncer- 
tain. Some observers think they 
do—that the steel union will come 
out of the present negotiations 
with a bigger increase than other- 
wise might have been the case. 
That, of course, is speculation, 
states this trade weekly. 

With the Ford and General 
Motors settlements, pressure for 
sheet steel has increased. Pros- 
pects are that cutbacks will be 
lighter than expected. Some de- 
cline in automotive demands is 
seen, but not the sharp slump 
that would have accompanied a 
strike in that industry, especially 
in cold-rolled sheets. 

Building steel requirements are 
providing a strong prop to the 
market. More than 13,000 tons of 
highway steel came up for bids 
in the Philadelphia area _ last 
week. Another bulge in fabricated 
structural steel demand looms in 
New England, with an estimated 
175,000 tons seen required for 
Connecticut highway bridges 
alone, ‘“‘Steel’’ reports. 

The American Iren and Steel 


Continued on page 51 
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June 21, 1955 








To mature $218,000 annually July 15, 1956 to 1970, inclusive 


$3,270,000 


Erie Railroad Equipment Trust of 1955 


3% Serial Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


4 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by 


endorsement by Erie Railroad Company. 


Certificates due 1956 to 1962, inclusive 
Publicly offered to yield 2.50% to 3.05%, according to maturity. 


heales are ubject to autor ‘tion by ii | nite? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


FREEMAN & COMPANY GREGORY &SONS THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO), INC. 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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We Can Avoid Severe 
Business Depressions! 


By ARTHUR F. BURNS* 

Chairman, The Council of Economic Advisers 
Administration’s chief economic adviser discusses recent 
trends in the business cycle policy which have as an objective 
a more orderly economic progress. Cites purposes and achieve- 


ments of the Employment Act, 


along with the success of the 


encounter with the 1953 business recession. Stresses impor- 

tance of a flexible monetary and credit policy and proper 

public works planning. Concludes we need have no more 

severe business depressions, but warns both the public and 

the government have joint responsibility in avoiding over- 
confidence and booms. 


When the Pennsylvania State 
University was founded one hun- 
dred years ago, Our economy was 
still in an early stage of indus- 
trialization. 
The popula- 
tion numbered 
27 million, 
most of whom 
lived on farms 
or in villages. 
But urban 
centers were 
multiplying. 
Boston, Balti- 
more, Phila- 
delphia, and 
New York 
were already 
counted 
among the 
world’s large 
cities. Each year immigration was 
adding several hundred thousand 
newcomeis tu luse wavural piuwui 
of our population. Railroads were 
being pushed energetically into 
the West. Communication by tele- 
graph was spreading. The manu- 
facture of wool, cotton, flour, glass, 
iron, and machinery was increas- 
ing. The acreage planted to wheat 
and cotton was expanding swiftly. 
Increasing quantities of agricul- 
tural proauce were being siuipyved 
to the eager markets of Eurone. 
Gold flowed abundantly from Cal- 
ifornia to the Eastern seaboard. 
Foreign investors found in Amer- 
ica an attractive outlet for their 
capital. A contemporary observer 
described the nation as “never 
before so rich in population, in 
manufactures, in internal im- 
provements, in minerals and pre- 
cious metals, and in whatever 
tended to progress.” 


I have recalled the state of our 
country a hundred years ago be- 
causa the pressure for economic 
improvement, which is now being 
felt everywhere in the world, has 
been a dominant force throughout 
our historv. The typical Amerieon 
worker has not been content with 
a good income or a high standard 
of living. He has striven unceas- 
ingly to improve his skills, to in- 
crease his income, and to raise the 
standard of living of his family. 
rhe typical American business 
manager has not been cortent to 
run an efficient enterprise. He has 
striven unceasingly to equip it 
with the most modern contriv- 
ances, to improve its products or 
services, to increase efficiency all 
around, and to expand sales. The 
\ypical American investor has not 
been content with a modest return 
on a safe investment. He hs 
risked canital to create economic 
Opportunity bv exploring new 
Processes, experimenting with new 
products, and developing new 
markets. Our economy has grown 
‘apidly because we had faith in 

urselves, because we had devel- 
Oped institutions that rewarded 


cnterprise and efficiency, and be- 
“ause we believed in progress suf- 
‘ciently to put enough aside from 
ur current income to expand the 
“quipment and build the knowl- 
edge that would be needed by 


‘ext year’s larger population. 

ennai 

, An address by Dr. Burns at the Con- 

pe nce of Pennsylvania econem’'sts, Penn- 
vania State University, June 16, 1955. 


Dr. Arthur F. Burns 





A More Orderly Economic 
Progress 

Americans today continue pre- 
ponderantly to believe in eco- 
nomic progress through free and 
competitive enterprise, just as our 
fathers did. We have also come to 
bel‘eve that progress need not 
proceed as fitfully as in the past 
and that severe business depres- 
sions may be avoided. The past 
century was a period of unparal- 
leled: growth, but was als» a pe- 
riod of very irregular advance. 
Between 1855 and 1955 our econ- 
omy experienced 24 full waves of 
expansion followed by cortrac- 
tions. Most of these setbacks to 
economic growth were brief and 
mild. But some setbacks were 
severe, as in 1857-58 and in 1907- 
08, and others were protracted as 
well -a severe, as in the 1870's, 
the 1890's. and the 1930’s. When- 
ever an economic depression de- 
Veiwped, peop.e generously shared 
what they had with their less for- 
tunate neighbors. These personal 
efforts were supplemented by pri- 
vate welfare agencies, which dis- 
tributed provisions to the needy, 


and occasionally by work relief 
financed irom public funds. Such 


measures, however, were uneven 
in their impact: they sometimes 
added to the feeling of degrada- 
tion produced by unemployment 


itself; and they accented relief 
rather than prevention. They 
could not long satisfy the re- 


quirements of a society which, in 
the process of undergoing rapid 
urbanization, was also learning to 
express its aspirations for a better 
life through the ballot boxes of 
democracy. 

cu.cept of governmental 
responsibility for moderating eco- 
nomic fluctuations developed 
gradually, in response to a suc- 
cession of crises. When the crisis 
of 1907 struck, it was already clear 
to students of earlier monetary 
disorders that the Federal Gov- 
ernment reese canchle of vrevent- 
ing financial panics and that it 
had a responsibility to do so. After 


Lise 


the turbulent price movements 
during and immediately after 
World War I, theoretical econo- 


mists were no longer alone in be- 
lieving that the Federal Govern- 
ment could curb the gyrations in 
the value of the dollar and that it 
had a certain responsibility to do 
so. After the stock market crash 
in 1999, unemployment and gen- 
eral disconient mounted so rapidly 
that our traditional belief in gov- 
ernmental aloofness from the 
course of business became unten- 
able. Extensive measures to stim- 
ulate employment were put in 
motion by the government, first 
under the Hoover Administration, 
leter on a broader scale by the 
Roosevelt Administration. During 
World War II unemployment 
vanished, but the memory of its 
ravages during the 1930's re- 
mained vivid. As the war 


approached a close. grave avpre- 
hension was felt that mass un- 
emnlovment might return once 
millions of men were released 
from the armed forces and the 
civilian establishments that sun- 


ported them in the battlefield. To 
register the nation’s determination 
that this must not happen, the 
Ceneress passed with an over- 


whelming vote of both our major 


parties the Employment Act of 
1946. This Act solemnly declared 
that the Federal Government has 
a’ responsibility to use all prac- 
tieable means to foster free com- 
petitive enterprise, to prevent or 
moderate economic fluctuations, 
and to promote maximum em- 
pioyment, production, and pur- 
cnasing power. 


The Employment Act. 

The Employment Act reflects a 
revolutionary change in our atti- 
tudes toward the business cycle. 
Only a generation ago it was the 


f 


- 


typical view of economists and 
other citizens that storms of busi- 
ness depression must be allowed 
to blow themselves out, with little 
or no interference on the part of 
government. Today there is sub- 
stantial agreement among Ameri- 
cans that the Federal Government 
cannot remain aloof from what 
goes on in the private economy, 
that the government must strive 
to foster an expanding economy, 
and that the government has a 
definite responsibility to do all it 
can to prevent depressions. A 


generation ago the business cycle 


(2859) 7 


was a technical subject understood 
very imperfectly even by experts. 
Today there is better as well as 
wider understanding of the nature 
of economic fluctuations and of 
the ways in which government 
must seek to deal with them to 
promote the general welfare. 
How much we have learned 
about dealing with the business 
cycle becomes clear once we turn 
our minds back to the 1930's, when 


the first large steps were taken 
to curb the excesses of economic 


Continued on page 62 
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FREEMAN & COMPANY 
THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





June 23, 1955. 
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R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


$2,820,000 


| Northern Pacific Railway 
Equipment Trust of 1955, Third Series 


| 3% Serial Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


To mature $188,000 annually on each July 14, 1956 to 1979, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by endorsement by 


Northern Pacific Railway Company 


Priced to yield 2.50% to 3.10%, according to maturity 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


GREGORY & SONS 


McMASTER HUTCHINSON& CO. WM.E.POLLOCK&CO., INC, 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


5 


iRA HAUPT & CO. 
































Dated June 1, 1955 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 








INCORPORATED 


| WEEDEN & CO. 





BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 





FREEMAN & COMPANY 


june 22, 1°55 








BACHE & CO. 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 


| 
| 

| | RAFFENSPERGER, HUGHES & CO. 
! 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Company 


Thirty-four Year 344% Debentures 


Price 101.031% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is cire ulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may la vofully offer these securities in such Stat, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


BACON, WHIPPLE & CO. 
R.L. DAY & CO. 
HELLER, BRUCE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 
WM. 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 

STERN BROTHERS & CO. 

MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY 

THOMAS & COMPANY 





Due June l, 1989 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
GREGORY & SONS 
E. POLLOCK & CO. INC. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Area Resources—Booklet—Dept. 20, Utah Power & Light Co., 
P. O. Box 899, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


Atomic Map, in four colors (revised)—Describing and locating 
atomic activity of 97 different companies—Atomic Develop- 
ment Securities Co., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 


Canadian Letter—Fortnightly review of the Canadian Securi- 
ties Market—Newling & Co., 65 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Chemical and Ethical Drug Stock Price Indexes—New common 
stock price indexes for the industries—to be issued monthly 
—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Columbia Basin: Empire in the Making—lllustrated.broehure 
—Seattle-First National Bank, Second Avenue & Columbia 
Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Electrie Power Industry—Analysis with particular reference 
to Beston Edison Company, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
St. Joseph Light & Power Co., Southern Company, Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company and Utah Power & Light 
Co.— Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is a report on MeCrory Stores. 


Electric Utilities and Natural Gas Companies—Data on 100 
electric utilities and 37 natural gas companies — Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York"5, N. Y. 


Favorite Fifty—Analysis by dollar -value of listed stocks most 
popular with professional management—Vickers “Brothers, 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


High Grade Preferred and Convertible Preferred Stecks— 
Tabulation—Moore,. Leonard. & Lynch, Union, Trust -Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Inside Story ef Outside Help—Booklet describing services— 
Ebaseo Services Incorporated, Dept. 5, 2 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Japanese Commodity Price Movements—Analysis in current 
“Stock Digest’—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Laggard Rails—Discussion—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 


National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Petroleum \iiuation—Review—Chase Manhattan Bank, Pe- 


troleum Department, Pine Street, corner of Nassau, New 
York 15, N. Y. 


Portfolios—Study of 10 sample portfolios—Harris, Upham & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Railroad Bonds to Replace Stecks—Bulletin—Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Railroad Earnings—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Real Estate Bond and Stock Averages—Tabulation—Amott, 
Baker & Co. Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


A Seven-State Plant Site Trip in Five Minutes—Brochure— 


American Gas and Electric Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 








Firm Trading Markets in — 





(a) Operating Utilities 


(b) Natural Gas Companies 


Transmission & Producing 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 











74 Trinity Place, New York & w Y¥. 
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Yields of Taxable Treasury Securities—Bulietin—New York 

hhanseatic Corporauon, 120 Broadway, New York 5; N. Y. 
. os * 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation—Analysis—E. F. Hutton & 
Company, 61 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 

Bonanza Oil & Mine—Report—L. D. Friedman & Co., Inc., 52 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co.—Memorandum—Talmage & Co., 111 
broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Central Indiana Gas Company—Analysis—Link, Gorman, Peck 
& Co., 2U8 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, ll. 

Chase Manhattan Bank—Circular—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
1zv Bruadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.—Analysis—Abraham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Courtaulds, Ltd.—Analysis—Holton, Hull & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Crane Company—Analysis—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

Daiichi Bussan—Analysis in current issue of “Weekly Stock 
Bulletin’—Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 6. 1-chome, Kabuto- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Also available is 
an analysis of earnings of Japanese Shipping and Trading 
firms. 

Daystrom—Data—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are data on 
Kansas Power & Light and Monterey Oil. 

‘First Bank Steck Corporation—Analysis—J..M. Dain & Com- 
pany, 110 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis: 2, Minn. 

General Precision Equipment—Review—Gerstley, Sunstein & 
Co., 121 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Grance Products—Analysis—J. F. Reilly & Co., 42 Broadway, 
.New York 4, N. Y, ; 

Holly Uranium Cerp. — Bulletin — DeWitt Conklin Co., 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Holly Uranium. Corp.—Circular—Barrett Herrick & .Co.; Inc., - 


35. Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


+ Interehemieal—Bulletin—J. R. Williston & Co.; 115 Broadway, 
New Yerk 6, N. Y. 

International Cellucotten Preducts' Company—Report—Loewi 
& Co., 225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also avail- 
poet ag ‘a report on Walker Manufacturing- Company of -Wis- 
consin. 

‘Iowa Electric Light and Power Company—Annual report— 

- Iowa Electric Light & Power Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Mid Continent Uranium—Report—General Investing Corp., 80 


Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. - 

Missouri Natural Gas Co.—Memorandum—Straus, Blosser & 
McDowell, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

National Aluminate Corp.—Memorandum—Blunt Ellis & Sim- 
mons, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 

New Jersey Zinc Company—Bulletin—Peter P. McDermott & 
Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Resistoflex Corporation — Supplementary report — Stieglitz & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 

School District of Philadelphia Bonds—Descriptive circular— 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also 
available is an analysis of Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 

Scudder Fund ef Canada Ltd.—Study—J. C. Bradford & Co., 
44 Wali Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Southern Preduction Co.—Memorandum—Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


es 6 inion & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 


Tejon Ranch Co.—Memorandum—Daniel Reeves & Co., 298 
South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. Inc. — Analysis — Jacques 
Coe & Co., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


United States Plywood Corp.—Memorandum—McDonnell & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Western Massachusetts Companies and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary Western Massachusetts Electric Company—Statistical 
study—201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Consider H. Willett, Inc.—Bulletin—The Bankers Bond Co., 


Joins Caunter Staff 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRonicie) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — John P. 
Homchis, Jr. has become con- 
nected with L. A. Caunter & Co., 
Park Building. 


Inc., Kentucky Home Life Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


Prescott Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Frnanctat Curonicis) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Lester E. 
Woideck is now with Prescott & 
Co., National City Bank Building, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 











Bomura Securities 
€o., Lita. 


Member N.A3.D 
Broker and Dealer 


Material and Censultstien 
on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 


without obligation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tel.: BOwling Green 989-0187 
Head Office Tekye 
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DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 





Offers No. Pacific 
Equip. Trust Cifs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. ang 
associates are offering today 
(June 23) $2,820,000 of Northern 
Pacific Railway 3% seria! equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing 
annually July 14, 1956 to 1979 
inclusive. . 

The certificates are priced te 
yield from 2.50% to 3.10%, ac. 
cording to maturity. Issuance of 
the certificates is subject to the 
authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The issue is to be secured by the 
following new equipment estj- 
mated to cost not less than $3,523 - 
700: 300 all steel box cars and 
8 Diesel-Electric switching loco- 
motives. 

Associated in the offering are: 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; L. F. 
Rothschild &-Co.; Freeman & 
Company; Gregory & Sons; Ira 
Haupt & Co.; The Illinois Com- 


‘pany Incorporated; McMaster 


Hutchinson & Co.; Wm. E. Pollock 
& Co., Ine. 


- cDaniel: Reeves Adds 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
‘BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Robt. 
Witton has become affiliated with 


Daniel Reeves & Co., 398 South 


‘Drive, members of the 
New -York and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges. sew 


Joins ‘Real Property 


(Special to Tue Financia, Crm:onrere) 
‘BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Chas. 
H. Huffman. has joined the staff 
of Real Property Investments, Ine., 
233: South. Beverly Drive: He was 
formerly with Coombs & Co. of 
Los Angeles, Inc. 


‘Three With Daniel Weston 


(Special to Tue Financia, C.ronicis) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—John 
A. Cerullo, Edwin A. C. Hagemann 
and Dorothy B. Hookaylo have 
been added to the staff of Daniel 
D. Weston & Co., 140 South 
Beverly Drive. 


Joins Richard J. Buck 


(Special te Tue Financia Croce) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Cartes E. 
Smith has become affiliated with 
Richard J. Buck & Co., Statler 
Office Building. Mr. Smith was 
previously with Coburn & Mid- 
dlebrook, Inc. 


Wulff Hansen Adds 


(Special to THe Financiat Cs onicre) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Reeve D. Keiler is now with 
Wulff-Hansen & Co., Russ Bidg. 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


(Special to THe Financia, Cirrontcee) 

SANTA CRUZ, Calif.—Cleo L. 
Goodman is now with Reynolds 
& Co., 1220 Pacific Avenue. 


Joins Blalack & Co. 


(Special to THe FinanciaL Cro yIcLe) 

SOUTH PASADENA, Calif. — 
C. R. Vance is now connected with 
Blalack & Co., 700% Brent Ave. 


With A. C. Allyn Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL Camewrcis) 
CHICAGO, IIl.—M. Taylor Saf- 
field has become associated with 
A: C. Allym and Company, 
South La Salle Street. 


With Bailey & Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia Canowicn 
FRESNO, Calif. — Patrick > 
Smith is now connected , ee 
Bailey & Company, 2193 Fre*! 
Street. 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Special to Tue Financial - »v 

FRESNO, Calif.—Nei! L as 

has joined the staff of Wa's‘°” 
Co., 1157 Fulton Street. 
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Electric Current Events 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


An unmetered reading of some of the striking elements of 
progress in the electric power and light industry. 


This single word “growth” has 
been so bandied about by analysts 
and financial writers that it has 
been stretched to apply to almost 
any company 
that nets more 
this year than 
last year. To- 
day, however, 
we're going to 
talk on grewth 
without 
stretching its 
meanin g. 
We're going to 
dilate on the 
steady,sweep- 
ing, majestic, 
nationwide 
expansion in 
the produc- 
tion and dis- 
tribution of electricity. Unlike, 
for example, the zooming sale of 
TV sets from 1946 to 1950, or the 
frantic vending of Davy Crockett 
caps in the last 90 days, the de- 
mand for electricity, through the 
years, has an orderly progression. 
Its early momentum developed 
from the 1920’s, which witnessed 
the merger of hundreds of small 
companies, with their high cost 
generating plants, adequate only 
for local needs, into inter-con- 
nected systems, spreading over 
several states. 


Let’s gaze for a moment at some 
of the track records of electric 
progress. In 1929, the average 
home customer used but 502 kilo- 
watt hours. He will consume 
around 2,600 kwh. in 1955—over 
five times as much. And there’s 
no end in sight. Consider, for 
example, the new home uses of 
electricity, injecting an ever high- 
er demand factor. Eleetric ranges 
are selling at a faster clip than 
gas. Electric refrigerators are a 
domestic necessity nearly every- 
where, and many householders 
are buying larger cubic capacity 
models, and often an extra small 
unit to coo] beer and colas in the 
TV room. Deep freezers have be- 
come a fetish, not te mention 
dryers, ironers, toasters, washing 
machines, hair curlers, sun tan 
lamps and water coolers. Then as 
you know a TV set is a must, 
transcending in importance by 
far, as a cultural medium, the 
Five Foot Shelf, or a 10 volume 
set of Shakespeare. We have over 
38 million TV sets in America 
and, because of the elamor of di- 
verse tastes within a _ family, 
there’s a powerful urge in many 
homes for two or more sets. And 
we've stopped counting radio sets. 


Ira U. Conergu 


Then there’s the air conditioner, 
a summer must, and, on the hori- 
zon, a heat pump that heats a 
home in the winter and cools it 
in summer. 


Outside the home, too, we are 
wired for sound — all sorts of 
sounds! The clickety clack of an 
electric hedge clipper, the hum 
of an electric lawn mower, the 
eerie roll of an electronically ac- 
tuated garage door, and the buzz 


of an electric lathe in the garage 
work room. 


And of course there’s the house 
lighting we started out with. In 
the forties that used to account 
for half the residential light bill. 
Now thanks to the inroads of the 
myriad appliances we’ve touched 
upon, lighting is only one-third of 
Joe Doake’s bill. And all the fore- 
going has been presented merely 
to document for you the basic 
fact that there is still an enor- 
mously growing demand for 
household current. Some experts 
predict that the residential power 
load by 1960 may be 50% above 
today’s. 

But residential (and rural) de- 
mands are only a part (about 44% 
of total revenues) of the electric 
industry. Commercial sales to 
office buildings, stores, theaters, 
account for roughly 25% of total 
revenues. Originally used prin- 
cipally for space and display 
lighting, current is now required 
in heavily increasing amounts for 
air conditioning. If one store on 
the block is air cooled, soon all 
have to be; and you have surely 
noticed old office buildings be- 
ing completely honeycombed for 
air conditioning. So commercial 
demand will grow too. 

Finally, in the standard power 
company operation there’s the in- 
dustrial load—factory power. This 
is admittedly the most variable 
and cyclical demand but there 
are two things about it you ought 
to notice. The first is that, what 
with guaranteed annual wages 
lurking in the offing, the drive 
for automation will both steady 
the demand for industrial power 
and importantly add to it. Nearly 
every sort of automatic machine 
runs on electricity. The second 
point we had in mind was that 
industrial demand represents the 
peak loan. In many cases it is 
supplied by running older, less 
efficient, generating plants. So if 
industrial needs slacken, it often 
means only the shutting down of 
the highest cost generating unit. 
Further, industrial rates are al- 
ways the very lowest on a com- 
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pany’s billing scale; so altogether, 
some cyclical slippage in indus- 
trial sales can take place without 
serious damage to net revenues. 

We've talked so much about 
the demand side, it’s about time 
we said something about enlarged 
facilities to take care of it. Well, 
generating capacity since 1945 has 
doubied. From the end of World 
War II to the end of this year, 
we shall have laid out $25 billion 
in new electric utility equipment. 
And the new generating equip- 
ment gets more efficient with 
each passing year. So much so 
that, even allowing for heavy in- 
creases in fuel and wage costs, 
the average residential charge per 
kilowatthour has been reduced 
from 6.33 cents in 1929 to about 
3c today. And this in a period of 
inflation! 

The fact of the matter is that, 
postwar, the build up of generat- 
ing capacity has been so energetic 
and effective that, in many sec- 
tions, utilities are launching sales 
campaigns to maximize the use of 
electricity. Many companies now 
sponsor “electric living centers” 
which instruct the populace in 
such obscure electronic arts as 
steak broiling, floor waxing, dish- 
washing. After all, each new elec- 
tric stove can add $25 a year in 
revenue to an electric utility 
company. 

While on the subject of gene- 
rating, there has apparently been 
some concern lest atomic power 
do damage to investment values 
in electric utilities. Such concern 
seems, in our opinion, groundless. 
Right now, as every one knows, 
we produce electricity by turning 
over turbine generators. These 
can be rotated by hydroelec- 
tric systems, or steam produced 
in boilers fueled by (1) coal, (2) 
oil and (3) natural gas. Atomic 
power, if it comes, will still gen- 
erate steam to turn turbines. If 
the reactor can run a steam tur- 
bine cheaper than oil, gas, or coal, 
it will, to that extent, take over; 


but it won’t outmode our present 
system of distribution by high 
tension lines, transformers and 


wiring into each home, office, fac- 
tory, or third rail. So if atomic 
electric generation comes, it will 
be only because it’s cheaper, and 
cheaper electricity will only ex- 
pand its use. 

Perhaps we've spent enough 
time on the manifold and quite 
obvious growth factors inherent 
in the electric trade. Maybe you'd 
like a few field notes as to attrac- 
tive equities in this field. 

Here, as elsewhere in the mar- 
kets, bargains are now hard to 
come by. Whereas you could lo- 
cate quite a few good utility com- 
mons a year ago, selling at 14 
times earnings and yielding above 
5%, today’s market affords slim 
pickings, indeed, with that for- 
mula as a criterion. For example, 
Duquesne Light at 35% yields 
5%; it sells at 16.8 times earnings. 
Niagara Mohawk at 32 paying 
$1.60 also yields 5% but sells at 
14.9 times earnings. About the 
only one fitting our formula is 
Minnesota Power & Light at 24 
yielding 5% and _ “selling 13.7 
times. Elsewhere, the bellwether 
of the electrics, American Gas and 
Electric, sells at 4415 (16.5 times) 
for a 4% yield. Cleveland Elec- 
tric sells at 18 times earnings to 


yield 3.6%; and Florida Power 
and Light at almost 19 times 
earnings to yield around 2'2% 


(this qa notable tribute to imputed 
growth potential). 

It’s just too bad the market has 
carried some of these utilities to 
such exalted levels; but there’s a 
brighter side. All these yields 
cited were based on current divi- 
dend declarations. Many of these 
companies will pay more this 
year, or certainly next. Mean- 
while, too, there may be attractive 
and valuable rights coming your 
way, if you're a shareholder. Long 
Island Lighting, Kansas City 
Power and Light and others are 
doing this; and since April Ist 
dividend increases have been 
posted by Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric, Florida Power and Light, 


Arizona Public Service, Public 
Service of Colorado, Virginia 
Electric Power and a number of 
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others. Another thing to remem- 
ber here, too, is that, in the main, 
utility generating capacity has 
now pretty well caught up with 
postwar demand; and instead of 
sequestering funds to build new 
power stations or transmission 
lines, many companies are now 
able to deliver the cash flow to 
stockholders. So don’t think (1) 
that utilities are too high or (2) 
that they’ve stopped growing. 
You'd be wrong on both counts. 
And for homework, look into Ari- 
zona Edison, Long Island Light- 
ing, Houston Lighting, Carolina 
Power and Light, Florida Power, 
and Texas Utilities. All of these 
are good and, among the elec- 
trics, the good get better. 


Wade W. Clutton With 
Frank Knowlton Go. 





Wade W. Clutton 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Wade W. 
Clutton has become associated 
with Frank Knowlton & Co., Bank 
of America Building. Mr. Clutton 
was formerly manager of the 
trading department for John A. 
Dawson & Co. of Chicago and 
more recently was associated with 
Francoeur & Company, also of 
Chicago. 

Cecil M. Crow has_also been 
added to the firm’s staff. 
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Latin-America, the Foreign 
Investor, and Non-Convertibilty 


By CARLOS HERNANDEZ 


Latin American banker stressing importance of safety factor 
in motivating foreign investment, maintains equivalent of 


expropriation may be inflicted in other forms. Cites difficulty 


of 


taking home yearly profits as well as capital. Terms public 


works the chief inflation cause. Concludes countries with con- 
vertibility are becoming increasingly attractive because it offers 
foreigners freedom from a trap. 


Apart from what is called wild- 
catting, whether in oil or in any 
other field where the possibility of 
large profits overshadows every- 
thing else, security is likely to be 
the final determining considera- 
tion for anyone making foreign 
investment. The kind of invest- 
ment required by Latin American 
countries, like any others still in 
the process of developing their re- 
sources and increasing production 
for their domestic and foreign 
markets, is not likely to produce 
windfall profits but regular re- 
turns. To attract foreign capital, 
yields have to be higher than in 
the countries whence the money 
«comes. Venture capital may seek 
opportunities abroad where 
«chances of future growth are so 
great that, in addition to normal 
regular yields, investments are 
likely to be worth ultimately a 
great deal more. However, even 
an such cases, the basic require- 
ment of safety will not be over- 
looked. 

When speaking of safety in this 
connection, most people only think 
of expropriation as being the real 
danger though this happens very 
seldom. Things are not done that 
‘way nowadays. Only leftist gov- 
ernments under communist inspi- 


wation are likely to take that 
course. However, conditions may 
get as bad as if expropriation had 


taken place, though on the surface 
everything may look quite differ- 
ent. The trouble at present is the 
difficulty, even the impossibility, 
of taking back home not only 
capital, should the investor decide 
to withdraw his money, but even 
yearly profits. It could truly be 
said, therefore, that today con- 
vertibility is the basic requisite to 
induce foreign capital to venture 
abroad. There is no greater hin- 
drance to foreign investment than 
the lack of convertibility. The 
routine course of business is bring- 
ing this fact to the fore. It never 
entered the minds of investors be- 
fore exchange control and restric- 
tions became the usual practice in 
most countries. 


Exchange Control Trap 


Exchange control is nothing but 
a trap which it may be easy to 
enter but from which it is hard to 
escape. Before the days of ex- 
change control, overseas invest- 
ments had for years been attrac- 
tive. People who put money into 
foreign ventures looked upon 
them as a sure source of income. 
Since the last war, with the 
spread of exchange restrictions, 
the situation has become entirely 


different, as anyone who is in the 
foreign investment field can tes- 
tify. Being far less spectacular 
than outright expropriation, ex- 
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change control may yet amount to 
practically the same thing. Its ef- 
fect is even more insidious and it 
is bound to act more and more as 
a very strong deterrent to enter- 
ing the foreign investment field. 


Experience goes to show that, 
without any question, exchange 
restrictions become a hindrance 
when, due to inflation or a drop 
in the price of primary exports, 
the fixed rate of exchange of any 
country gets out of line with the 
market or, more properly called, 
true value of its currency in rela- 
tion to that of other countries. At 
such a rate, there will be a de- 
mand for an amount of foreign 
exchange larger than is available. 
It may seem evident that the easy 
remedy would then be to alter the 
official rate of exchange so as to 
make foreign exchange more ex- 
pensive, but this seems to be a 
difficult step to take. It soon be- 
comes a political question where 
the prestige of the local govern- 
ment is at stake. Lowering the 
rate of exchange would be a pub- 
lic admission that things have not 
gone well. Political considerations 
usually prevent this being done at 
least tor a long time. To restrict 
demand for foreign exchange, 
control regulations are then tight- 
ened making it progressively 
harder to take profits home, let 
alone to repatriate capital. 


On the other hand, if there is 
a free exchange market, the rate 
not being pegged and there being 
no fixed parity, the problem wii 
take care of itself. Matters will 
readjust themselves without any 
interference, without the govern- 
ment having to step in and make 
a decision. The market will just 
be allowed to take its coures. It 
will be possible to avoid sudden 
jumps in exchange rates, which 
will be the more pronounced txe 
longer the change of rate is post- 
pone. 


Inflation Danger 


Danger of inflation is ever pres- 
ent in countries where there is 
no capital market and the gov- 
ernment, being unable to place an 
issue of bonds, ends by recurring 
to the Central Bank which is an 
unlimited source of money when 
it increases the circulation § to 
provide the public treasury with 
funds. 

Public works, beyond the means 
of the public treasury, are the 
most common cause of inflation. 
In a new country, so many things 
have yet to be done that, as long 
as governments can fall back on 
the Central Bank and avoid any 
outward sign of the ill effect of 
such action, they end by making a 
habit of it. It then becomes very 
dif‘icult, not to say almost im- 
possible, to stop, to balance the 
budget and to bring expenditures 
within. the revenue. This is all 
the more difficult as high taxation 
in such countries would be a de- 
terrent to foreign capital just as 
it would also act as a drag on 
local private initiative. A vicious 
circle is thus set up. For, the 
more capital needed and the larger 
the increases in note circulation, 
the worse the inflation that de- 
velops and consequently the more 
acute the foreign exchange situa- 
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tion. This leads to greater restric- 
tions and in turn to the country’s 
earning a bad reputation as a field 
for foreign investments. No mon- 
ey can then be expected to come 
from abroad. In other words, just 
when they are most needed, t. ere 
are no loans and no new capital. 
On the oti:er hand, wita a fioat- 
ing rate of exchange, market quo- 
tations soon reflect the deprecia- 
tion of the currency cue tv infla- 
tion. That in itself is an alarm 
signal which alerts public opinion 
and acts as a restraining influ- 
ence on issues of the Central Bank 
and on public works programs 
beyond the capacity of te treas- 
ury. At the same time it eases the 
exchange situation by acting also 
as a brake on purchases abroad 
because imports become more ex- 
pensive on account of the higher 
quotation for foreign exc. ange. 


Inflation aiso results in a rise 
in the cost of living and conse- 
auently a rise in costs of prouuc- 
tion. But with a f.oating rate 
such a rise is offset by the larger 
amount of local currency that is 
obtained for the same price of the 
product exported due to the fact 
that the depreciation of the cur- 
rency is refiected in the free mar- 
ket rate of exchange. Thus pro- 
duction is not adversely affected 
and can continue to develop. But 
with a peggeu rate, rising costs 
are not compensated in any way 
and take up an ever increasing 
share of the proceeds of sales 
abroad. 

Consequently, when the rate of 
exchange is fixed, the rise in 
costs of production causes mar- 
ginal producers to start closing 
down. As t.e effects of infiation 
are felt more acutely, proauction 
drops even imore wito the result 
that less is sold abroad and less 
exchange is availab.e, causing 
conditions to Cceteri_rate still fur- 
ther. Production and employment 
shrink and resulting ciscontent 
provides a fertile ground for com- 
munist propaganda. Things go 
from bad to worse until they get 
so bad that the government fi- 
nally has to take the step of de- 
valuating the official rate of ex- 
change, bringing it more in line 
with the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. But before this point is 
reached, a great deal of harm is 
done and exchange restrictions 
may make any transfers practi- 
cally impossible for the foreign 
investor. 


Devaluation No Solution 


Devaluation in itself is no so'u- 
tion unless the budget is balanced. 
While inflation continues the same 
problem will still be present. It 
seems hard for people to realize 
this fact, and they are thus lulled 
into a false sense of security and 
allow conditions to go on deterio- 
rating as rapidly as before until 
public opinion finally wakes up 
to the fact that the mere change 
in the rate of exchange does not 
bring about a solution. Had the 
market continued to drop, as 
would have happened with no 
fixed rate, there would have been 
no room for that false sense of 
security. The behavior of tae free 
market for foreign exchange 
would have been a constant re- 
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Impact of World Prices 

Though government deficits are 
the usual cause of inflation jy 
new countries where the attrac- 
tion to embark on public works 
programs is so great and the need 
for them is so real, development: 
in world markets, beyond the 
control of the local government. 
can also be the cause of a situa- 
tion that will lead to the ill ef- 
fects of exchange control. It must 
be borne in mind that in many 
of these countries the supply of 
foreign exchange depends on the 
export of just a few products—o: 
in some cases only one—-so that a 
drop in world prices may hurt 
production and cause an economic 
crisis that leads to a budgetary 
deficit. In such a case, with no 
fixed parity, the market will soon 
adjust the exchange to new condi- 
tions and bring about a rate which 
will make it possible for produc- 
tion to continue, tous avoiding 
economic crises, consequent gov- 
ernment deficits and, eventually, 
inflation. In other words, it will 
maintain internal stability. 


Free Markets the Attraction 


All the above has been borne 
out by actual experience, espe- 
cially since the last war. For on 
or tne other of the usual reasons 
already mentioned, countries with 
a fixed rate of exchange hav 
been driven to controls and re- 
strictions which make them toda) 
very unattractive fields for for- 
eign investment. On the othe! 
hand, the few countries which 
have resisted the temptation \ 
peg their rates and establish fixe¢ 
parities and which, on the con- 
trary, have maintained a floatine 


rate of exchange in a free mal- 
ket, have been able to weathe! 
the storm with remarkable sut- 
cess. They are becoming more an¢ 
more attractive because foreié" 
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capital realizes that it can go to 
<ch countries without falling in- 
+o a trap; that the money invested 
will yield returns whica can be 
withdrawn and that it will be 
vossible at any time to sell invest- 
ments and take the money bank 
home. 

In new countries there does not 
seem to be any other safe way 
¢o achieve their orderly and con- 
tinued development. The World 
Bank as well as the Export-Im- 
port Bank coud influence govern- 
ments to adopt free exchange by 
making it clear that they would 
rather deal with countries waich 
follow that line. The International 
Monetary Fund could also be very 
helpful in this respect. Unfor- 
tunately, because of provisions in 
its by-laws, it has not been in- 
clined to favor letting the market 
freely find an equilibrium rate. 
Yet events have proved that a 
fixed rate of exchange cannot al- 
ways be maintained in economic 
conditions which, far from being 
static, are continually fluctuating 
jin ways impossibly to foresee. 


Satter to Be Partner 
In Moore Leonard Firm 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—On July 1 
Francis L. Satler will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch, Union Trust 
Building, members of the New 
York and Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Satler is manager 
of the firm’s municipal depart- 
ment. 


Bankers Securs. Corp... 


Elects Officers © - 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bankers 
Securities Corp., 1315 Walnut 
Street, has selected Gustave V. 
Amsterdam, President, succeeding 
Anthony G. Felix who became 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Amsterdam has been 
associated with the firm for 20 
years. 


Sheehan Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Atherton Lor- 
ing III is now with Sheehan & 
©o., 79 Milk Street. 


Robbins Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tae FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Arthur 
©. Berthiaume has become affili- 
ited with H. L. Robbins & Co., 
Inc., 40 Pear] Street. 


- 

















From Washington 





— 


There are in Washington some 
2,000 “organizations” or “associa- 
tions,’ eniploying thousands of 
men, economists, analysts, law- 
yers and pub- 
licity men. 
They _ consti- 
tute one of our 
Greatest 
industries. A 
lot of them, if 
not most of 
them, insist 
they are not 
lobbying 
or ganizations, 
that they have 
never talked 
with a single 
Congressman 
about a piece 
of legislation, 
and one wonders in the face of 
these protestations just what it is 
they do. 

That, however, is neither here 
nor there. They are duly con- 
stituted organizations receiving 
financial support from interested 
groups. Mostly they are the con- 
ception of one man with an idea. 
This fellow sets out to create an 
organization and if he has enough 
organizational ability he has 
finally sold enough interested 
businesses on the proposition that 
they had better come in with a 
view to at least watching what the 
other fellow is doing. 


In this light, the railroads, the 
automobile industry, most of the 
big industries, belong to, or are 
supporting more of these “asso- 
ciations” or “organizations” than 
you can shake a stick at. In many 
instances they duplicate each 
other’s services. On a controversial 
proposition most of these “or- 
ganizations” or “‘associations” have 
to remain neutral and ineffective 
on account of the _ diversified 
nature of their membership, but 
their membership has at least ac- 
complished this neutralization 
which seems to make the mem- 
bership satisfied. 

A few years ago I was visiting 
Canada and an ambitious Montreal 
lawyer questioned me _ closely 
about this phase of our American 
endeavor and subsequently he 
came to visit me in Washington. 
He was wondering how long this 
sort of stuff had been going on 
and whether it could be intro- 
duced in Canada. He wanted to 
establish a Canadian Waterways 
Association and as his first issue 
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or sales talk, he intended to op- 
pose the St. Lawrence Seaway. I 
happened to know enough about 
the subject to know that he could 
ralse money to support such op- 
position. As to how far he got I 
don’t know, but I was glad to talk 
with such an up and coming 
Canadian. 

However, it was in the weak- 
ness of Americans for “organiza- 
tions” and “associations” that the 
United Nations was born. It has 
just celebrated with reams of half- 
hearted publicity its tenth an- 
niversary. 


The UN was the idea of the 
late Senator Vandenberg of Mich- 


igan. He was one of the ablest, 
yet most cynical men we have 
ever had in the United States 


Senate. He was against our par- 
ticipating in World War I, he was 
2 vigorous so-called isolationist 
in the pre-Pearl Harbor days of 
World War Il. He had Presiden- 
tial ambitions and was certainly 
as well qualified as any one who 
has ever served in the place. 

But his ‘isolationism’ made 
him the scourge of the Eastern 
press and socia! Washington. 
Realizing, finally, he would never 
get anywhere as an “isolationist,” 
he became an “internationalist” 
and because of his ability he be- 
came a leading one. 


In a great breast-beating turn- 
about in the Senate one day, he 
orated about how there should be 
no more wars and how the re 
should be a tribunal to prevent 
them. The American politicians, 
particularly, flocked to the idea 
by way of diverting the people 
from thinking about the folly of 
World War II. 


There was nothing new about 
the idea. After World War I, the 
politicians of the world, gener- 
ally, seeking similarly to divert 
peoples’ minds, came up with a 
tribunal, a place where “the dip- 
lomats could meet daily and talk 
face to face about their affairs,” 
as if the diplomats had not been 
meeting daily and discussing 
their affairs ever since there 
were diplomats. 

But a tremendous political cam- 
paign had been made in this 
country, in 1940, that World War 
II was the result of our not be- 
ing a member of the tribunal cre- 
ated after World War I. The fact 
is that we never officially en- 
tered the League of Nations but 
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we had and exercised as much 
influence as if we had been a 
dues paying member. 

We not only entered the Sec- 
ond World War Tribunal, the 
United Nations, however, but in 
our conceit we permitted it to be 
established in this country. We 
became the host country and with 
the aid of a Rockefeller grant, 
established a monumental city 
on the banks of the East River 
in New York. Here one can get 
cigarettes, food and drink without 
taxes. Here, a conezlomerate of 
people is free of police molesta- 
tion, free of this country’s in- 
come taxes, and receiving hich 
Salaries, too. 

Here, American newspapers 
have maintained correspondents 
to publicize the mouthings of 
Molotov, of the rest of the Red 
gang, who are mouthing simply 
because they know they will get 
that publicity. A lot of accom- 
plishments were attributed to the 
UN on its tenth anniversary at 
San Francisco. Not a single one 
but could have been accomplished 
in the usual diplomatic channels, 
probably easier because of the 
less fanfare. 


Draper, Sears Adds 

(Special to Tur Financtat CuHronicie) 
BOSTON, . Mass. — Milton L. 
Brown, Jr. is now connected with 
Draper, Sears & Co., 50 Congress 
Street, members of the New York 

and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Palmer, Pollacchi 
(Special to Tue Financiat CHronicie) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Harold E. 
LaMarche is now with Palmer, 
Pollacchi & Co., 84 State Street. 
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Bear, Stearns Adds 
Uhrbrock to Staff 


Bear, Stears & Co., 1 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
announced that E. Frederic Uhr- 
brock, Jr. is now associated with 
the firm. Mr. Uhrbrock was for- 
merly with Vilas & Hickey. 


Courts & Co. to 
Admit Three Partners 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Courts & Co., 
11 Marietta Street, N. W., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on July 1 will admit 
Frank J. Henry, John B. Ellis and 
Joseph E. Brown to partnership. 
All have been associated with the 
firm for many years. 


With Coombs & Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHrontcre) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Em- 
ory A. Jackson has become affi- 
liated with Coombs & Co. of Los 
Angeles, Inc., in their branch at 
340 Pine Street. Mr. Jackson was 
formerly with Samuel B. Franklin 
& Co. and Hill Richards & Co. 


Joins Eastland, Douglass 
(Special to Tue Financia Casonicrie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Mer- 
ritt R. Olds has become affiliated 
with Eastland, Douglass & Co., 
Inc., 100 Bush Street. 


Hannaford Talbot Adds 
(Special to Tue Financtat Curontere) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Bel- 
den S. Gardner, Jr. is now with 
Hannaford & Talbot, 519 Cali- 
fornia Street. 
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Basic Forces Underlying 
Further Economic Progress 


By ARTHUR R. UPGREN* 


Dean, The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 


Dean Upgren lists as forces offsetting and overcoming a slow- 
ing up of the rate of housing and automobile construction: 
(1). population growth of 28 million in mext decade; (2) a 
high ratio of bank liquidity; (3) low and stable interest rates; 
(4) high outlays for industrial research; (5) remarkable price 
stability and a built-in flexibility im the Federal tax structure. 


The people of the United States 
are learning to understand the 
economic forces that determine 
their economic well-being. Take 
for example, a 
hind-sight 
look at the 
economic re- 
covery imme- 
diately fol- 
lowing the 
second World 
War. During 
the war we 
doubled the 
monetary 
amount of our 
national] in- 
come. But 
since half of 
our total pro- 
duction was 
used in the war effort, there was 
at the war’s end twice as much 
money income for spending as had 
ever been spent on goods. One- 
third was probably “wasted” in 
the ensuing rise of prices and 
probably two-thirds was used to 
stimulate production. Even the 
“wasted” one-third conveyed an 
unmistakable signal to business in 


1946, a doubtful year, that the 
times would be profitable and 
economic expansion and growth 
‘was in order. This remarkable 





Arthur RK. Upgren 





*An address by Dean Upgren at the 
50th Annual Convention of the Massa- 
chusettts Bankers Asseciation, Swamp- 
scott, Masc., Jume 10, 1955. 
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situation was buttressed by an in- 
creased accumulation of additional 
liquid assets amounting to sub- 
stantially more than $200 billion. 
Finally there was the starved de- 
mand built up during the war 
years. This was the demand for 
all the automobiles, radios, elec- 
tric ice-boxes which had not been 
made during the war years. 


The ensuing rush of money in- 
come into goods brought about a 
great recovery. By the end of 1948 
the period of “catching up” was 
largely finished and there was a 
most modest decline in economic 
activity in 1949. Even though con- 
sumer demand continued to grow, 
the businessman thought inven- 
tories should be liquidated be- 
cause he anticipated a reduction 
in consumer purchasing. 

Because consumer buying surge 
was by no means completed, the 
business community, as the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York so 
carefully pointed out at the time, 
had to re-accumulate inventories 
to meet demands. Then we learned 
how to get houses built by passing 
a liberalized housing law provid- 
ing for minimum down payments 
and longer terms. In fact, it was 
in this period that the first “no 
down payment” plan was devised. 


Finally, a substantial and well- 
timed G.l. insurance dividend re- 
fund was paid. The net result was 
that the economy surged forward 
to new high level before the out- 
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break of the Korean conflict. Then 
came the conflict in Korea. Con- 
sumers rapidly increased their 
purchases and in fact, their rate 
of annual purchases rose by $21 
billion from the quarter immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict to the first 
quarter of 1951. Businessmen in- 
creased their purchases for inven- 
tory by almost $10 billion. In fact, 
from the low point in 1949 busi- 
nessmen increased their purchases 
for inventory by more than $20 
billion. 


The Wise American Consumer 


The American consumer is a 
wise person these days. The banks 
have learned that, of course, in 
their extensions of credit to this 
worthy person. For example. when 
the consumer saw that his in- 
creased purchases were. being 
readily supplied during the Ko- 
rean conflict and that there were 
substantial increases in accumula- 
tion of inventories as well, he re- 
laxed his purchasing effort. More- 
over, the country was so willing 
to tax its income to stop inflation 
that the total level of tax receipts 
of the Federal Government rose 
50% above the peak rate of the 
years of World War II. Finally, 
credit was brought under control 
through Regulation X affecting 
borrowing terms for the purchase 
of housing and Regulation W af- 
fecting terms for the purchase on 
credit of consumers durable goods. 
As a result of these and a very 
greatly increased rate of personal 
saving, inflation was brought un- 
der control by 1951 and there has 
been none since. In fact, I see 
little prospect of rising prices in 
the next ten years and believe 
that generally deflation, not grow- 
ing inflation, is more likely to be 
our problem. 

In 1954 there came a modest 
3% % recession. This came because 
the Federal Government reduced 
its expenditures for defense after 
the Korean truce by the annual 
rate of no less than $14 billion. 
As a result, business naturally re- 
duced its inventories to accommo- 
date the greatly reduced rate of 
defense goods purchasing by the 
Federal Government. In fact, such 
purchasing declined by $10 billion. 


At this same time, namely with 
the beginning of 1954, we had 
very substantial tax reductions 
and an increase in the rate of pay- 
ment of unemployment compensa- 
tion. These two amounted to $7.4 
billion and $2.2 billion respec- 
tively, and they “engineered” an 
increase in personal disposable in- 
comes. As a result, consumers 
purchased more in every quarter 
of the recession, we built more 
houses in every quarter of the re- 
cession and only the purchase of 
durable equipment by industry 
declined. In these ways half of 
the decline in purchasing for in- 
ventory was offset. Consumer de- 
mands continued to rise, and start- 
ing with the final quarter of 1954, 
the economy has been in so sharp 
a recovery that by the end of the 
first quarter of 1955 all of the 
ground lost during the previous 
six quarters was regained. In the 
present quarter, and the present 
month, new high records are being 
set for total national production 
and total personal incomes. 


Basic Facts for the Future 


What of the future? For the 
short run there are many pres- 
sures toward economic advance 
and two pressures which may sub- 
side. It is difficult to believe that 
housing expenditures can increase 
from the present intense rate of 
1,310,000 housing starts a year. It 
is even more certain that automo- 
bile production which has been 
running recently at the annual 
rate of more than 10 million auto- 
mobiles and trucks a year can 
keep up to that rate. Here will 
surely be a decline in the second 
half of the year. 

Will that decline be serious? I 
think not. The ever-widening cir- 
cle of enlarged personal incomes 
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in the United States and improved 
corporate earnings will cause a 
larger buying of all goods. We 
have seen this in business pur- 
chases for investment when an ex- 
pected decline of last fall has been 
turned into a 4% increase so far 
this year. The estimaters of total 
business construction expect this 
inerease to continue through the 
remainder of the year and prob- 
ably through 1956. 


Consumer spending has in- 
creased by more than $12 billion 
from the level of two years ago 
and is expected to continue to gain 
during the next year and one-half. 


What of the longer run? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has estimated 
that the United States can produce 
a total flow of goods and services 
of all kinds amounting to $500 
billion by 1965. This is to be com- 
pared with total production at the 
present time running at the an- 
nual rate of $370 billion. Presi- 
dent Harlow H. Curtice of Gen- 
eral Motors has made the estimate 
that the $500 billion figure can be 
reached by 1962. The economists 
with the joint Senate and House 
Committee on the Economic Re- 
port of the President have esti- 
mated that total production in 1965 
would amount to $525 billion. 

I would now like to list the ba- 
sic conditions and forces which un- 
derlie these prospects for remark- 
able economic advance in the next 
ten years. 


(1) Where the population of the 
United States grew 8 million from 
1930 to 1940, we can expect a 
growth of 28 million in the next 
ten years. 


(2) Where following 1930 many 
banks failed and 25% of all de- 
mand deposits in the United States 
were destroyed, we have today a 
62% bank liquidity and no expec- 
tation of bank failure. Indeed con- 
servative bankers now expect de- 
posit growth at a rate ranging 
from 3% to 5% a year. 


(3) Twenty-five years ago there 
were extremely high interest rates 
and lump sum mortgages. Today 
we have low stable interest rates 
and mortgages amortized over a 
long enough period to give us as- 
surance of a high expanding 
amount of residential construction. 





“3, 1955 


(4) In 192) our aver--. 4... 
effective level on ‘ta ue Saritt 
48%. Today it is barely 5 quai 
of that level. We wer. |; i 
led by Messrs. Smoot ar : ” 


. 2 Hi 1 
imbued with a high tari:: hilo 
phy and today we defe a en, 
tariff philosophy. _ 
(5) Twenty-five years 4; 
outlays of industry fo: | rae 
were low and today they are man 
times as high. . 
(6) After 1929 we had very sub- 
stantial price declines whereas to. 
day we have had for fou» years a 
most remarkable price s-5 vility, 
(7) In the earlier perio? our fis- 
cal policy was dependen: upon the 


narrow flow of public WOrks and 
upon state financing. Today we 
have competent businessmen 
studying and agreeing to cur needs 
on public works and explaining 
the type of fiscal policy which can 
manage the payment of :he needed 
public works. We also bse today 
a built-in flexibility in the Fed. 
eral tax structure which !\as been 
remarkable in maintaining per- 
sonal disposable income: despite 
a small recession, and bee» equally 
remarkable in sustainin< corpo- 
rate earnings sufficiently through- 
out every quarter of the recession 
so that corporate expenditures on 
new plant and equipment have 
been maintained without any 
diminution. 

Finally we have meetings such 
as this which objectively explore 
the works of our economic system. 
In the early period we had mostly 
large pockets of economic illiter- 
acy. 

I am sure we are going to do 
very well indeed, and ‘he man- 
aging of it is mostly up te you. 


A. M. Kidder Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat, Cs°ovice) 


PALM BEACH, Fla. — John T. 
Tooker is now with A. 1. Kidder 
& Co., 316 South County Road. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue Francia, C2 ovicie) 
AUGUSTA, Ga. — Robert A. 
Goode is now affiliated vith King 
Merritt & Co., Inc. 
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Industry’s Responsibility for 
Job Creation and Job Security 


By ROBERT 


E. WILSON* 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Pointing out “only a profitable business can 


provide steady 


jebs,” Mr. Wilson discusses the Guaranteed Annual Wage and 


its dangers. Says industry has made great 


progress in improv- 


_ ing steadiness of employment: and business managers seek 
steady business operations just as earnestly as employees seek 
steady jobs. Stresses as a chief danger of GAW the discour- 
agement it gives to taking on new employees, thus intensify- 

ing unemployment. Calls automation a timely blessing. 


This meeting here teday should 
be an eitfective answer to those 
critics ef our business system who 
charge that we, as empleyers, are 
indifferent to 
the needs and 
aspirations of 
the people we 
empley. Such 
critics would , 
have our 
employees 
believe that 
the good 
things oi life 
they and their 
families now 


because of ours 
competitive. 
enterprise 
system but in 
spite of it. Some of them like to 
picture themselves as latter-day 
St. Geerges who go forth to win 
new victories over the reluctant 
dragon of business. 

By erasing any such misconcep- 
tion from the public mind, we can 
make a great contribution to the 
national welfare and to our in- 
dividual communities. In its place, 
we must make the public realize 
that we fully appreciate the im- 
portance of steady employment 
and have made great progress in 
providing it, but that we would 
not be serving either our em- 
ployees or the public well if we 
jeopardized a business by making 
heavy future commitments of un- 
certain cost. Some very strong 
companies might justifiably as- 
sume such burdens, but most 
companies could not. 

Only a profitable business can 
provide steady jobs. We must 
spread »ecognition of the fact that 
when a business fails, or meets 
reverses, everyone—the employee, 
his family, the whole community, 
in fact—also suffers, as a result. 
In making every effort to avoid 
danger of insolvency, the manage- 

*An address by Mr. Wilson at the 
Open Management Conference sponsored 
by the Natienal Association of Manu- 
facturers on “America’s Economic Crisis 


—The Guaranteed Annual Wage,” Chi- 
cago, lll, June 15, 1955. 


Robert E. Wilson 








ment is by no means serving a 
merely selfish interest. 

Our free enterprise system ean- 
not expect to stay in public favor 
if a majority of individuals do not 
“agree that the system has treated 
“them well. Therefore, the National 


} Association of Manufacturers,” in 


‘helping to assure the popularity of 


the free enterprise system, should: 


‘recognize the reasonableness of the 
desire for more security on the 
part of the workers. Industry must 
endeavor to find sound and work- 
able solutions to the difficult 
problems arising out of irregu- 
larity of work which will protect 
the long range interests of the 
“worker as weii as the consumer. 


It is a task worthy of our best 
thinking and most energetic ef- 
forts. Progress must be shared by 
workers and customers as well as 
shareholders who supply the 
needed capital — but to share 
further progress, we must con- 
tinue to make progress. 


Industry’s Progress Toward Job 
Security for Employees 


By way of preface, I should like 
to make note of the fact that far- 
sighted business leaders have long 
been aware of the pre-eminent 
importance of steady work at 
steady pay. Good management has 
always recognized stable employ- 
ment as being good for business, 
good for employees, and good for 
the community. 


Continuously, over the last two 
decades, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, as the voice of 
industry, has given priority atten- 
tion to the need of stabilizing the 
work flow. 


As far back as 1940, NAM is- 
sued a comprehensive study on 
“Employment Regularization.” It 
was based on a survey of the en- 
tire Association membership. It 
told of the progress being made, 
even then, by industry in reducing 
the peaks and valleys of produc- 
tion and employment. 

In 1946, NAM launched its 
“Steady Work and Steady Pay” 
program, setting a challenge to 
mangement to make a frontal at- 
tack on all the controllable factors 
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that prevented regular work. 
More than 500 clinics were held 
throughout the country to reach 
every employer with this message 
and to provide a forum for the 
study of methods effective in the 
control of job fluctuation. In his 
study, “Guarantee of Work and 
Wages,” the late Professor Joseph 
L. Snider described this effort as 
“the most significant current ac- 
tion by businessmen with regard 
to the stabilization of business and 
employment.” 

The years since 1950 have wit- 
nessed further discussion clinics, 
workshops, and publications 
among the latter, notably, “The 
Guaranteed Annual Wage and Its 
Implications To A Free Economy,” 
and “Industry’s Progress Toward 
Steady Werk and Steady Pay.” 
In recognition of the Association's 
work on this score, the United 
States Department of Commeree 
invited NAM to participate in the 
preparation of a government study 
of techniques to assist in stabiliz- 
ing production and employment. 
Much of the work done by NAM 
was vublished in 1954 in a book 
entitled, “Steadier Jobs—A Hand- 
book for Stabilizing Employment.” 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
and Its Dangers 


Obviously, indusiry nas long 
recognized the basic human desire 
for security that gives guaranteed 
annual wage proposals their emo- 
tional appeal, and industry has 
not only talked and written about 
it, but it has made great progress 
in improving steadiness of em- 
ployment. 

Business managers seek steady 
business operations just as earn- 
estly as employees seek steady 
jobs. There are basic advantages 
for both. 

The objectives of both—and of 
the public as well—are practically 
identical. Under the circum- 
stances, it should be a matter for 
cooperation and not for industrial 
strife. Unfortunately, however, 
management has the unwelcome 
but inescapable job of deciding 
what is sound and feasible busi- 
ness policy from the standpoint of 
consumers, stockholders, and the 
public generally. If they oppose 
the extreme demands of some 
labor leaders, they are immedi- 


ately charged with being selfish 
and narrow-minded, even though 
their position may well be in the 
long-run interest of labor as well 
as that of the general public. In- 
flationary actions may seem to 
solve some problems, but we must 
not forget the resulting injury to 
the miilions whose incomes are 
static, or of farmers whose in- 
comes have been declining. 


While some reasonable unem- 
ployment compensation is justi- 
fied, it is, to my view, unthink- 
able that a man should be paid as 
much, or nearly as much, for not 
working as heis for working. Seme 
of the preposed guaranteed annual 
wage plans create this and other 
problems. They would mean, in 
practice, that newer employees 
would be paid nearly full wages 
when they were laid off, while 
longer-service employees would 
still have to work for their wages. 
Or else our senior employees 
would demand to be laid off first 
and thus get a long paid vacation. 
Also, many such plans would cre- 
ate undesirable conflicts and com- 
plexities in current plant seniority 
and state unemployment compen- 
sation systems. 


But, over and above all these 
difficulties, such plans pose an 
even greater danger. This danger 
is described well by the well- 
known management consultant, 
Peter F. Drucker, in a _ recent 
issue of “Harper’s Magazine.” Mr. 
Drucker states, and I quote: “Any 
such absolute guarantee of income 
for all, or most, of the men on the 
payroll could simply keep man- 
agement from hiring new workers. 
It could actually create unemploy- 
ment, and on a large scale.” 


Mr. Drucker then goes on to cite 
the present situation in Italy as a 
horrible example of the economic 
rigidities forced on a nation by 
such plans. He declares that a 
state-imposed guaranteed annual 
wage law is the cause of a quarter, 
if not a third, of Italy’s chronic 
mass unemployment problem, the 
worst such problem in all of 
Europe. Employers think a long 
time before taking on the respon- 
sibilities of hiring new workers 
for a speculative venture. As Mr. 
Drucker points out, the manufac- 
turer of Italy’s fast-selling new 
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motor scooters refuses to hire new 
workers to meet the tremendous 
demand for his new product. He 
prefers, instead, to pay 10 hours 
overtime a week at double and 
triple wages. For, once employees 
are hired, they must be kept on 
the payroll, no matter what kind 
of business the future brings. In 
another instance, Italy’s largest 
power company is stretching a 
five-year building program over 
10 or 15 years to avoid the liabil- 
ity of hiring new crews. Mean- 
while, the power shortage is acute 
and “brown-outs”’ are a constant 
occurrence. 


We may well ask, what price 
security, in the form of a guaran- 
teed annual wage? Security “for 
some at the expense of the job- 
lessness of others? Security for 
some at the cost of higher prices 
for the 160 million consumers whe 
would inevitably . finance such 
plans? Security for some at the 
price of slowing up the rapid eco- 
nomic pregress we have had un- 
der our present system? 


And surely anything approach- 
ing a real guarantee of annual 
wages, bringing with it rigid, fixed 
costs, heavy and uncertain future 
liabilities, increased labor costs, 
and, hence, higher prices, would 
effectively weaken industry's abil- 
ity to provide more and better 
jobs. A company saddled with such 
a guarantee would be discouraged 
from expanding or _ introducing 
new products, and jobs that might 
have been created thereby would 
never come into being. Any such 
employers would be especially re- 
luctant to take on defense business 
which is bound to come to an end, 
and usually a sudden one. One 
moderate-sized Chicago company, 
at strong government urging, 
nearly doubled its employment to 
handle $60 million worth of de- 
fense orders in 1953. That dropped 
to $37 million in 1954 and about 
$18 million this year. Where 
would that company be if it 
had a guaranteed annual wage? 
Of course, the answer is that they 
would never have taken on the 
contract. 


The small business, more than 
the large one, would be first to 


Continued on page 52 
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Foreign 


Tax Laws Applicable 
To American Enterprises 


le By WALTER H. DIAMOND* 


Editor, McGraw-Hill American Letter 
Economist, McGraw-Hill International Corporation 


Mr. Diamond, citing steps for attracting U. S. capital, offers 
country-by-country study of 44 nations of their recent tax 


and investment laws, to guide American investors in place- 

ment of new capital and in administrative decisions. Concludes 

most promising opportunities lie in those nations where gov- 

ernments themselves have adopted modern technique to lure 

foreign capital; with lew tax structures by themselves not 
? being sufficient to accomplish the trick. 


Underdeveloped nations all 
ever the globe reached maturity 
in one way during the past 12 
months. At last they have realized 
that to attract 


private cap- 
ital from other 
lands they 


must have 
something to 
offer. For this 
reason the 
1954-55 fiscal 
year now end- 
ing for most 
countries may 
well go down 
in history as 


the’ turning 
point in the 
éurvival of Walter H. Diamond 


the less indus- 

trialized nations. Over 35 coun- 
tries, representing every Conti- 
ment of the world, either passed 
laws or proposed legislation to 
encourage investment by Ameri- 
<an companies. 

This sudden and far-reaching 
trend surpasses in significance the 
continuing tendency of many 
powers, especially in Western 
Europe, to lower taxes on cqagpor- 
ate enterprises. Since my lasf an- 
alysis of the tax laws of selected 
<ountries presented at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Institute on 
‘Trade a year ago, taxes have been 
cut in such key nations as United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Germany, 
Union of South Africa and Can- 
ada. However, most of the ad- 
vantages to the U. S. investor 
from the reduced tax levies have 
been offset by the resurgence of 
inflation and the rising cost of 
money resulting from action of 
the Central Banks abroad in hik- 
ing discount rates. 

Moreover, several Latin Ameri- 
can Republics were forced to raise 
corporation taxes because of pre- 
carious budgetarv problems. These 
include Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba 
and Uruguay, all places where 
American firms have found it ex- 





*A paper by Mr. Diamond presented at 
University of Illinois Institute on Inter- 
mati>nal Trade, June 9, 1955. Mr. Dia- 
mond is the author of Forei¢n Tax and 
Trade Briefs, the Matthew Bender Pub- 


lishing Company Foreign tax service. 





tremely profitable to operate in 
the past because of low corporate 
rates averaging about 30%. At 
the same time, a few nations such 
as India, Pakistan and the Union 
of South Africa, have added new 
flat supertax or undistributed 
profits assessments. 


Of the estimated 300 U. S. com- 
panies which made investments in 
new overseas plants in the past 
year, over 150 were in the coun- 
tries where a program of tax in- 
centives to induce foreign capital 
has been recently initiated. Such 
small and generally neglected 
markets as Egypt, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama are among those drawing 
new interest from American con- 
cerns because of these investment 
encouragement decrees. 

The majority of foreign gov- 
ernment measures are designed to 
lure manufacturing industries. 
Almost all the tax inducements 
apply only to those new indus- 
tries “fundamental to the econ- 
omy.” This is why manufactur- 
ing investments of U. S. com- 
panies placed overseas have 
jumped nearly 40% in_ recent 
years. Today, over $7 billion of 
the total $16.5 billion in direct 
foreign capital invested by 
American firms is in manufactur- 
ing operations. 


Two Encouraging Events 


Two important events since last 
Fall have contributed consider- 
ably to the decisions by many 
countries to take steps attract- 
ing U.S. capital. First, as a result 
of the Inter-American Economic 
Conference held in Brazil last 
November, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is committed to the 
14% tax reduction on income 
earned from abroad. Second, the 
Inter-American Investment Con- 
ference in New Orleans earlicr 
this year lifted the hopes of manv 
Latin American businessmen that 
private dollars would be forth- 
coming if real incentives to invest 
were approved by their govern- 
ments. 

But the Conference also flashed 
a warning signal. It proved that 
American business will not rush 
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to spend funds overseas until U. Ss. 
taxes are lowered on _ foreign 
earnings. Over 100 American 
firms are ready with plans to set 
up plants abroad if and when the 
14% reduction is passed by Con- 
gress. Actually the 350 proposals 
submitted by the Latin Americans 
at New Orleans would require 
$250 million of financing. It is 
doubtful whether private invest- 
ment will be increased by more 
than $25 million as a direct result 
of the Conference. 


A country-by-country study of 
these recent tax and investment 
laws should help to bring you up- 
to-date on where to invest your 
new capital abroad and to guide 
you in making administrative de- 
cisions where you already have 
investments. 

Improving economic activity in 
Canada inspired a 2% drop in the 
corporation tax rate to 45% this 
year. The Ottawa Government 
believes it can afford to sacrifice 
$148 million through the tax 
slash. In addition to the lower 
tax, narrowing of the premium of 
the Canadian dollar over U. S. 
currency adds to the inducement 
for American business to invest in 
Canada. Chances are the exchange 
premium will be eliminatea a.- 
together before 1956. 


On $1 million of earnings, a 
Canadian subsidiary of a U. S. 
corporation now pays a tax of 
$444,600, compared with $514,500 
here on the same profit. However, 
the new law no longer permits a 
reduction from 15% to 5% on 
dividends paid out of “designated”’ 
surplus by Canadian resident cor- 
porations to a non-resident cor- 
poration. Because there is no cap- 
ital gains tax in Canada, it is sig- 
nificant to note that many Ameri- 
can firms are investing in non- 
resident-owned Canadian securi- 
ties. Tax advantages by buying 
into this phase of investment trust 
organization became effective a 
year ago when the U. S. Govern- 
ment allowed sale of such Cana- 
dian funds to investors in this 
country. Profits are subject to the 
maximum 15% dividend tax. 


UK’s Surprising Reduction 


The top tax surprise in Europe 
during the past year undoubtedly 
was action by the United King- 
dom to reduce the standard. rate 
for buisness enterprises. In view 
of the deteriorating economy and 
dip in gold and dollar holdings, 
the second corporate tax cut in as 
many years was certainly not ex- 
pected, and perhaps not warrant- 
ed. However, the Board of Trade 
appears to have moved in the 
right direction in halting the ris- 
ing pace of instalment purchasing. 
This will reduce the heavy im- 
port surplus and help expedite 
the day for non-resident sterling 
convertibility—now predicted for 
early in 1956. 

As a result of the drop in the 
basic tax rate to 42%%, an 
American branch or subsidiary in 
England that distributes all of its 
dividends pavs a maximum levv 
of 59.2%. This includes the 2212 % 
tax on distributed profits and the 
surtax ranging from 10% to 50%. 
One American machinery manu- 
facturer which estimates earn- 
ings of $1 million in 1955-56 will 
pay a net tax of $353,000 if the 
firm distributes two-thirds of its 
earnings in dividends. This is 
generallv about the usual amount 
Paid out to stockholders in 
Britain. 

Actually, the corporate profits 
tax, including the 2'!2% assess- 
ment on undistributed earnings, 
comes to roughly $537.00. But be- 
cause payments to stockholders are 
credited against personal taxes, 
the net tax to the subsidiary is 
reduced to $353,000. It is also well 
to remember that the parent firm 
here the 
2215 profits 
on funds remitted to non-resident 
companies under the 
empting a non-resident from pay- 
ing tax 


does not have to pay 


tax on distributed 
clause 


CcxX- 


on dividends 


received 
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from another non-resident com- 
pany. , 

Another advantage given 
American enterprises is Buitisa 
exchange control procedure per- 
mitting authorized commercial 
banks to grant loans of over 50,- 
000 pounds ($140,000) to com- 
panies resident in the sterling 
area but controlled from outside 
it. Previously, loans exceeding 
this sum required approval of the 
Bank of England. The limitation 
was designed to encourage com- 
panies to use funds from the for- 
eign concerns that were respon- 
sible for them. Relaxation in no 
way permits the companies to 
raise money in the sterling area 
in order to transfer it abroad. 
However, it should facilitate the 
financing of business within the 
sterling area. 


Belgium Wooing American 

Capital 
Belgium is offering a series of 
favorable conditions to woo 
American capital. Among the 
many steps to attract U. S. in- 
vestors is a plan to give substan- 
tial subsidies for construction of 
industrial piants. Profits up to 
30% of new capital invested in 
productive equipment are now ex- 
empted from taxation. Several 
U. S. firms are taking advantage 
of this allowance to offset the 
rather heavy tax bite on foreign 
corporate profits. These amount 
to the 446% flat rate, the 20% Na- 
tional Crisis Tax on profits dis- 
tributed and the 30% Invested 
Capital Tax on dividends paid to 
shareholders. Belgium, by the 
way, will be the tirst country in 
the world to have industrial power 
from atomic energy. A plant will 
be in operation there within two 
years, thus dispelling beliefs of 
leading American businessmen 
that Belgian Congo wouid have 
the first industrial reactor work- 
ing. 

Less than a year ago France 
was one of the most profitable of 
all Western European nations for 
operation of an American enter- 
prise. But the situation § has 
changed abruptly and now scarce- 
ly any new investments are being 
made there by U. S. firms. Pro- 
tests and strikes because of 
French antagonism to taxes have 
continually disrupted industry in 
recent months. The value of the 
franc is more unrealistic than 
ever, forcing the cost of imported 
raw materials way out of line 
with other countries. 

To make matters worse, the 
812% royalty tax on earnings 
from French companies operat- 
ing under U. S. license arrange- 
ment is being collected by the 
authorities. This has brought re- 
peated protests from American 
firms and associations here. For 
nearly 30 years French tax offi- 
cials ignored legislation author- 
izing such royalty taxes. Begin- 
ning in 1951 the government 
started billing American invest- 
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ors. Chances are Fr fies 
will not change the ru ials 
spite sharp criticism my a 
American Chamber of Comme mq 
in France. A formal Protest tee 
be lodged by the U.S. Treg.’ 
since Washington regards the 
wien nerd action as any.ning “ben 
conduciv Rina 
climate.” to a good Investment 

American enterprises | 
have to pay France an tie 
$2 million from revenue in addi 
tion to the $30 million collected 
from the 38% corporate tax—y 
4% since last June—and the 1g, 
levy on distributed profits. The 
Paris Government has also tight- 
ened controls on the estabtish 
ment of branches by U. S. parent 
companies. The goal is to reduce 
the number of American branche 
entitled to the 25% tax allowanes 
on dividends remitted here under 
the tax treaty with the U.S. Sup. 
sidiaries were never permitted tg 
take the 25% credit. 


U. S. Capital Flow into Hollang 

American investors have start- 
ed three-fourths of all the sub- 
sidiaries of foreign concerns es- 
tablished in the Netherlands since 
1945. One of the chief reasons 
for the steady inflow of U. 5 
capital into Holland is the most 
liberal depreciation allowances 
probably found any place in the 
world. These deductions, which 
include the normal 10% deprecia- 
tion, the 33'3% accelerated de- 
preciation and 4% annual deduc- 
tion for investments, bring the 
total allowance over a five-year 
period to between 85% and 90%, 


An American chemical firm. 
which made a_ 90,000 guilder 
($23,700) original investment, 


took the permissible 39,600 guild- 
er deduction the first year. In the 
next four years, it was allowed 
38,400 guilders and from the sixth 
through the tenth year another 
30,000 guilders, or a grand total of 
108,000 guilders. This is 10,800 
guilders more than the origina! 
cost of investment. However, i! 
the U. S. manufacturer had sold 
the equipment at the end of the 
fifth year for 46,000 guilders 
against the designated book value 
of 30,000 guilders, a profit of 10,- 
000 guilders ($2,630) would have 
been registered. 

The current corporate tax rate 
for the American subsidiary in 
the Netherlands is 46%, but the 
reduction to 43% now before Par- 
liament will undoubtedly be ap- 
proved. It will be made retro- 
active as of Jan. 1, 1955. More- 
over, high officials of the Dutch 
Government told the McGraw- 
Hill “American Letter” that as 
soon as the U. S. lowers taxes 0n 
corporate foreign income to 38‘ 
(52% minus the 14% differential). 
you can be certain Holland wil! 
cut her corporation taxes to 36% 
In 1952 the Netherlands quickly 
slashed her tax rate from 52% [0 
46% when the U. S. Congress 
passed a bill lowering the corpor- 
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ate tax to 48%, even though the 
59% rate was later reinstated. 
U S. companies receive equal 
treatment with domestic investors 
end are never delayed in with- 
drawing profits, although the 
healthy gold and dollar holdings 
are now beginning to recede for 
the first time since 1949. 

Denmark’s tax laws will be 
simplified and trusts supervised 
in an effort to improve the coun- 
trv’s foreign exchange position 
and stabilize the economy. The 
tower House wlil soon enact 
iegislation along the lines recom- 
mended by the Danish Prime 
Minister. Meanwhile, American 
companies continue to find Den- 
mark’s lenient taxation schedules, 
which drop in assessment the 
longer the time of the investment, 
one of the most remunerative in 
Europe. Paying only 12% to 20%, 
depending on the income return 
in relation to capital, plus the 
25% Defense Tax, they now find 
remittances easier to get as gold 
and dollars climb and the krone 
strengthens. 

Despite serious efforts by the 
Scelba Government to draft a law 
favoring foreign investment in 
Italy, opposition from Leftists and 
other political groups will con- 
tinue to stymie the entire pro- 
gram. During the past two years 
private American capital going to 
Italy has averaged only about $20 
million annually ‘so that the U. S. 
Government is -cogperating in- 
tensely with Rome to get a work- 
able law. Nine U. S.firms entered 
into licensing arrangements with 
Italian companies in the past 
year. But the recently-applied 
22%2% withholding tax on two- 
thirds of royalty payments, which 
amount to 159%, is bound to dis- 
courage more companies from 
similar setups. This levy is in ad- 
dition to the regular 26%%% direct 
corporate tax, and the %4% levy 
on taxable assets plus 15% on 
profits in excess of 6% of assets. 
The 3% turnover tax is also being 
imposed on royalty payments. 


Italy’s oil situation best empha- 
sizes U. S. investors’ difficulties 
there. The Italian state oil mo- 
nopoly known as ENI passed a law 
prohibiting foreign oil firms from 
exploiting ENI concessions in the 
Po Valiey. Pressure is also being 
placed on government officials to 
restrict Sicilian petroleum, where 
Gulf Oil has four wells. It is even 
rather doubtful that the newly- 
signed double taxation treaty with 
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Italy, which follows the at 

of Washington’s other 17 seen 
tax conventions, will give U. S. 
companies the needed impetus to 
Start new plants. Under the treaty, 
taxes on corporations not having 
a permanent establishment in 


either country cannot exceed 
15%. They are reduced to 5% on 


dividends paid to parent com- 
panies owning 95% of the voting 
power or if not more than 25% of 
gross income is derived from in- 
terest or dividends. However, you 
can count on a slight increase in 
the 6% limitation on dividend 
remittances by the Scelba Gov- 
ernment. 


West Germany’s New Era 


West Germany’s three moment- 
ous steps during the past year to 
attract U. S. investment places 
her on the thresho'd of a new era 
for obtaining industrial foreign 
capital. For the first time in his- 
tory, and in direct contrast to the 
hazardous conditions existing less 
than a year ago, Germany is a 
healthy place for an American 
subsidiary to operate. 


First, the slash in corporate 
taxes from 60% to 45% as of last 
October is the largest single post- 
war tax cut anywhere in the 
world. Second, ratification by the 
U. S. Senate of the tax treaty 
with Bonn avoids double taxation 
on Federal income taxes, includ- 
ing surtaxes and excess profits 
tax; reduces the tax on dividends 
to 15% when paid to American 
corporations; and exempts at the 
source bona fide interest on 
bonds, securities and royalties. 
Third, new measures. issued by 
the Ministries of Economics and 
Finance permit all earnings to be 
freely transfer-’e on avproved 
investments. With'the Germans 
becoming more receptive every 
day to American consumer hard 
goods, U. S. firms would be wise 
to investigate this market for li- 
censee or branch operations with- 
out delay. Germany will buy 
over 400,000 television sets alone 
from America in 1955. 


Sweden’s attempt to institute a 
general 12% levy on capital in- 
vestments in buildings and equip- 
ment, as now before Parliament, 
is another example of the unwel- 
come attitude there for U. S. cap- 
ital. A special purchase tax on 
autos and other vehicles also has 
been proposed and a 10% hike in 
the profits tax is contemplated. 
Despite the reduction in the 20% 











The facts: 
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$2,000,000 in cash. 
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Holly Uranium Corp. 


ning at the rate of $125,000 a month from four 
properties in three geological formations. This 
production comes from the Morrison, Todilto and 
San Andres formations in New Mexico. 

\. The Company controls mining rights on over 
398,000 acres—the equivalent of 600 square 
miles —in the Grants area of New Mexico. 

\. The Company has working capital of over 


\V It has a highly trained and successful staff of 
geologists and mining engineers. This staff has 
succeeded in opening up an entirely new ore bear- 


More facts: For a circular describing this 
| successful, producing uranium company selling 
for about $3.75 per share, write to 


Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc. | 
| 35 Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 
| WHitehall 4-4360 
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‘show real 


Coupon Tax to 10% on dividends 
paid to American residents, the 
47% corporate tax on joint stock 
companies is already high enough 
to hinder private U. S. companies 
when combined with other draw- 
backs. Switzerland, too, has never 
relished large investment by 
American firms, even though cor- 
porate taxes are relatively low. 
A 20% surtax has been added to 
the 12% Federal tax, but Can- 
tonal and Communal levies come 
to another 25%. 


Turkey's series of investment- 
encouraging measures in the past 
few years has not yet begun to 
results. However, it 
may become the pattern for fu- 


ture decrees by other nations. 
Washington has advised nine 
countries — Afghanistan, Austria, 


Egypt, Formosa, Iran, Italy, Ko- 
rea, Paraguay and the Philippines 
—to use the liberal Turkish legis- 
lation as a yardstick in overhaul- 
ing their foreign capital laws if 
they intend to lure U. S. dollars. 
The _burdensome deficit at the 
European Payments Union still 
demands the bulk of Turkey’s 
gold and dollars in settlement. 
American enterprises contemplat- 
ing buisness there should be wary 
of a devaluation of the Turkish 
pound sooner or later. Goodyear 
Tire started a licensee project re- 
cently while a large U. S. match 
firm and a nut and bolt manu- 
facturer made direct investments 
during April. 

American private capital is 
showing interest in Greece for 
the. first time since the Thirties. 
One U.S. investor intends to build 
a match factory and a 400-room 
tourist hotel. A Canadian trust is 
also considering establishment of 
an aluminum plant, while the 
Dutch have offered to build a 
large shipbuilding yard. Taxes 
are lenient, with the rate 35% on 
both undistributed and distributed 
profits. 


Focus on Middle East 


In the Middle East, greatest 
focus has been on Iran during 
the past 12 months. To attract in- 
vestors, the Teheran Government 
has drafted a bill offering safe- 
guards and inducements for for- 
eign capital. Parliament is expect- 
ed to approve the decree before 
July. One of the measure’s most 
significant clauses is a guarantee 
against expropriation or nation- 
alization. With revival of her oil 
industry, which will net her $134 
million in 1955, Iran now feels she 
can underwrite large-scale for- 
eign investments from oil income. 
Seven U. S. oil companies already 
have invested funds since settle- 
ment of the Anglo-Iranian dis- 
pute. Beside garnering additional 
petroleum capital, you can expect 
other American industries, espe- 
cially in the capital and electrical 
equipment fields, to start branches 
in Iran before long. Companies 
pay a heavy 50% tax, plus a 10% 
levy on dividends. In contrast, 
the corporate tax is only 25% in 
Iraq while manufacturing indus- 
tries with initial expenses over 
30,000 Iraqui dinars ($84,000) are 
temporarily exempted from taxes. 
However, absence of a wide con- 
sumer market indicates it is still 
more advantageous for you to ex- 
port there than produce directly 
within the nation. 


Lebanon Number One Attraction 


Lebanon remains the number 
one attraction for licensee ar- 
rangements in the Middle East. 


U. S. manufacturers of machine 
tools and consumer durables are 
now in the process of concluding 
agreements to license their prod- 
ucts. These are in addition to the 
already successfully proven oper- 
ation worked out by Westing- 
house Electric over a year ago. 
American enterprises directly es- 
tablished in Lebanon are exempt- 
ed from the regular 30% corpora- 
tion tax for six years. 

Jordan has just drafted a “Law 
for the Premotion and Encourage- 
ment of Industries” which will 
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put out a token amount of long- 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
= from the Nation’s Capital 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — A 
demagogic political wolf is 


never so shy as to pass up a 
meal of banker hide if there is 
one loose around the neighbor- 
hood to be brought down. This 
year, however, such wolves 
have increased tremendously in 
numbers. Their hunger is even 
more violent than usual and 
their aggressiveness in the hunt 
for banker hide is terrible. 

On almost every front, bank- 
ers are being attacked by poli- 
ticians of both parties, and the 
lust for banker hide is keen. 


There is, for instance, the 
Hon. Wright Patman (D., Tex.). 
Nobody should cali Mr. Patman 
a banker hater. He often tells 
the House he just loves banks. 
A strong independent banking 
system is absolutely necessary 
to the country, he says. Nobody 
protests more loudly or more 
frequently than Mr. Patman 
that he is on the side of a 
strong, independent banking 
system. In fact, you even get 
the idea that among the Texas 
Congressman’s best friends, he 
admits one or two who may be 
bankers. 


All that Mr. Patman objects 
to, however, is such things as 
banks collecting interest on 
government bonds. Or if the 
government wants the banks to 
channel myriads of loans to a 
proliferation of farm, veteran, 
and other welfare programs un- 
der guarantees and insurance, 
the banks should not consider 
any such thing as a selfish re- 
turn. 

They should expect to do it 
for a rock bottom wage. The 
wages of labor, agriculture, and 
management may rise. But if 
the FHA loan rate or the VA 
loan rate rises by % of 1%, 
something ought to be done 
about it, like having the gov- 
ernment take the money from 
banks at 1% and itself lending 
the money at 4%, or as cheap- 
ly as possible. 

Mr. Patman is far from being 
the only Congressman to hold 
such views. He is just the loud- 
est in voicing them. Mr. Pat- 
man is rated as a smart gent 
who knows his onions, but if 
he has discovered that 93% of 
the average commercial bank’s 
resources are owned by the de- 
positors and only 7% by the 
owners of the banks, and that 
any rise in the return on the 
hire of money could benefit de- 
positors, he has kept it a dark 
secret. 


Would Hit Profits on 
Securities Sales 


This Texas gentleman _ re- 
vealed on the floor of the House 
the other day why he wanted a 
public “grand jury” investiga- 
tion of the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve 
system. Mr. Patman had hit on 
a spectacular fact. 


Insured, commercial banks 
had made the enormous per- 
centage increase of 966.7% in 


profits from sale of securities, 
largely governments, in 1954 as 
compared with 1953. This, of 
course, was a fluke. It won't 
likely happen again, so Mr. Pat- 
man had better exploit it before 


the bank earnings figures for 
1955 come in. 

What havnpened was that in 
1953 the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration temporarily determined 
to cut off the manufacture of 
credit, leave money on a sup- 


ply and demand basis, and even 





term bonds at 3%%. 


The howl was awful. Veter- 
ans’ loans in due course went up 
's of 1%. The nation was being 
thrown over the abyss of de- 
pression, it was charged, all by 
a banker Administration inter- 
ested in nothing but profits for 
bankers. Not even Mr. Patman, 
who bayed loudest, accused the 
Eisenhower Administration of 
giving millions of savers a 
chance for the first tiny break 
in 20 years of a tight control 
over the price of money. 

Se the Administration re- 
treated half way back from its 
“honest money” policy, and 
gevernment securities, which 
had initially fallen consider- 
ably below par, worked back 
and up to some premiums, 


Mr. Patman, of course, did not 
point out this background. 
Likewise, he did not point out 
that if bank operating earnings 
had only increased by 10%, not 
a spectacular percentage rise 
for the hire of money compared 
with the hire of protected CIO 
labor or legislated government 
employee pay raises, the result- 
ing boost in earnings would 


have been substantially greater 


Continued on page 72 








A lot depends on 
INSULATION} 


Yes, a very great deal depends 


on insulation the lives of 


electricity consumers, the safety Bf 
of the casual passerby, the line- 1 
man’s ability to carry out his job § 
main- 


of repair or preventive 


lenance, 


Seldom is the equivalent need 


for “insulation” apparent to the 


investor interested in public 
utilities. But the need is there. 
He must be “insulated” from 


poor market timing, poor secur- 


— 


ity selection and market 


And 


where we 


execution. those are just 
the 


material 


areas ean be of 


help. 
For a skilled hand in public 


utilities investment aid, we invite 
the 


you to avail yourself of 


“insulation” which can be 


tained from i 


Josephthal & Co. 


Vembers 
New York Stock Exchange 
{merican Stock Exchange 
and Other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
WOrth 4-5000 


@ $-> 
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Objectives and Attainments of 
The Eisenhower Administration 


By SHERMAN ADAMS* 
Assistant to the President of the United States 


Administration’s spokesman recounts briefly its objectives and 

mentions some accomplishments. Says struggle for a peaceful 

world is the great goal, and its attainment lies in maintaining 

our military and economic power. Calls on all groups to fur- 
ther nation’s peaceful objectives. 


I should like to speak of some 
objectives of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and how we have 
sought to attain them. You know 
that while 
slogans and 
literature 
help to sell, 
you neverthe- 
less have to 
have a prod- 
uct. Sooner or 
Jater the pub- 
lic is going to 
have to have 
confidence in 
that product. 
We know that 
this is an im- 
portant part 
of our job, 
too 


Sherman Adams 


In 1953 a vast majority of the 
voters of America asked my party 
for a new demonstration of funda- 
mental Americanism. You sales 
executives know that results are 
what count. We are past depres- 
sion and inflation. We have con- 
trolled the cost of living, brought 
the public debt under prudent 
control. We are going to balance 
the budget, we have inaugurated 
new tax policies for added incen- 
tive to investment, we have re- 
moved injustices from the over- 
burdened, and advanced policies 
of social research te care for the 
poor, the afflicted, and the aged. 
We are taking government out of 
competition with its own citizens. 

These are by no means all, but 
they are measurable in results, in 
facts and statistics. Do they really 
carry the promise of continued 
prosperity? It is evident in pub- 
lic opinion polls, stock market 
trends, in countless barometers, 
that they reflect what people are 
thinking. That confidence finds 
its chief expression in the devo- 
tion of the people of this country 
io their President. 


The struggle for a_ peaceful 
world is the great goal of our era. 
We shall not allow ourselves to 
be plunged into war. We reject 
a policy of weakness. If there is 
one idea I would leave with you, 
it is the indelible impression that 





"A statement of Mr. Adams as guest 
speaker at 20th Annual International 
Distribution Congress Banquet, New York 
City, June 10, 1955. 





your government is _ solemnly 
dedicated with its every resource 
to gain peaceful goals. 

A year and a half ago the Pres- 
ident outlined a program for put- 
ting atomic power to work for 
peaceful purposes. We have 
reached agreement with eight na- 
tions for the exchange of infor- 
mation to enable them to earn 
the same privileges. In the long 
‘run our efforts for peace will be 
strengthened by a plan to help 
other free people to help them- 
selves. In the field of foreign 
trade, too often people think of 
reciprocity as.a one-way street. 
Yet about 7% of the employed 
people in America’s labor force 
produces for foreign markets. The 
programs for military and eco- 
nomic assistance for our allies 


-have strengthened resistance to 


Communism. 

We still find among free and 
neutral nations the belief that we 
are getting ready for war. We 
think our best chances to deter 
war are in a strong military pro- 
gram. The preservation of free- 
dom has to be worked for. While 
disarmament is but one facet of 


the objective, it is the first and 


most important facet of the ap- 
proach. 


This effort has brought us a 
greater prosperity and is bringing 
us closer to a peaceful world. I 
am often asked what can I and 
my organization do to help. No 
group in the nation is in a posi- 
tion to make a greater contribu- 
tion, each in his own capacity. If 
you believe that peace with pros- 


perity is worth your effort, do 
what you can to support the pol- 
icy you believe best designed to 
achieve it. 


Joins Phillips Secs. 
(Special to Tue Financia. CHRONICLE) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Eugene A. 
Wulff has become associated with 
Phillips Securities, Inc., 5856 
North Port Washington Road. 


Elected Directors 


Herbert Allen, partner, and 
Marvyn Carton, an associate in 
Allen & Company, New York 
City, have been elected directors 
of Wrigley Stores, Inc. 





on 100 Electric Utilities and 37 Natural Gas Companies, 
with brief comments on the stocks of those we favor. 
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N. Y. Hanseatic Corp. 
35th Anniversary 


The New York Hanseatic Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, a firm which played 
an important part in the re-estab- 
lishmert of the German economy 
following World War I, is today 
celebrating the 35th anniversary 
of its founding. Organized short- 
ly after the signing of the armis- 
tice which terminated World War 
I, the company has risen to a po- 
sition of prominence among the 
over-the-counter securities deal- 
ers. New York Hanseatic is also 
a leading underwriter of corpor- 
ate and municipal bonds and is 
one of the primary dealers in 
bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its principalities. 

The company came into being 
when a group of American busi- 
nessmen organized for the pur- 
pose of alleviating the havoc and 
privation engendered in central 
Europe by the blockade of World 
War I. They planned to export 
vital food stuffs and raw mate- 
rials to Central Europe and to 
provide proper arrangements for 
ultimate settlement. The name of 
the corporation selected by the 
founders, many of whom stemmed 
from the “Hanseatic Towns,” was 
chosen because of the parallel 
purposes of the company and the 
historic Hanseatic League formed 
in the Middle Ages for the pro- 
tection of commerce and trade in 
an insecure world. 


Several years later when the 
large established food packers be- 
gan to revitalize their Central Eu- 
ropean business, New York Han- 
seatic assumed an important role 
in supplying European industry, 
trade and its public bodies with 
capital funds for long term loans. 


During the depression years 
when international business was 
difficult, New York Hanseatic be- 
came more active in domestic 
business. The company became 
active as dealers in short-term, 
high-grade securities, such as 
bank acceptances, commercial 
paper and U. S. Treasury bills. 

Early in the 1940’s the company 
re-entered the field of foreign 
trade, focusing its attention on the 
Americas while continuing to 
maintain its contacts in Europe. 
Since the close of World War II 
New York Hanseatic has further 
expanded its operations particu- 
larly in the field of investment 
banking and participation in un- 
derwritings of leading corpora- 
tions. 


Today this company, which was 
formed to revitalize European in- 
dustry, is instrumental in provid- 
ing the capital for the expansion 
of many American companies. 
With offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
as well as New York, it has a staff 
of 175 officers and employees and 
operates a nationwide wire sys- 
tem. It also has close correspon- 
dents in Europe, Central and 
South America, Canada, the Far 
East and Australia and its activi- 
ties in finance and commerce are 
now world-wide. 


Newling & Co. in 
New Quarters in NYC 


Newling & Co. Ltd. have taken 
the entire building at 65 West 44th 
Street, New York City. The firm 
is a member of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange and specializes in 
Canadian mining, oil and indus- 
trial securities. The New York 
office is managed by Paul Sarnoff. 


With William R. Staats 


(Special to THe Fiwanctat Cmronicie) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Joseph 
W. Alexander has joined the staff 
of William R. Staats & Co., 640 
South Spring Street, members of 
the New York and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Alexander 
was previously with Davidson & 
Company, 
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MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 














There was little ‘aes in 
the stock market pattern this 
week. Industrials continued to 
push to record levels, rails 
lagged with stubborn deter- 
mination, and backing and 
filling was the rule for a 
rather large group of issues. 

* ad 


Cement issues, paced by Le- 
high Portland with a string of 
appearances on the daily new 
highs list, were back in action 
after several weeks of con- 
solidation after their last 
group outburst. Lehigh occa- 
sionally was prominent 
among the sprinters able to 
pile up multi-point gains. 

3% * x 


Paper Progress 
Rotating leadership con- 


tinued in the paper stocks 
which continued to make 


progress overall. Rayonier 


and Great Northern Paper 
took up the cudgels in the ses- 
sions this week, while Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper rested 
from its recent good action. 
Rayonier, which more than 
doubled in value last year, 
now shows an appreciation of 
more than 50% so far this 
year. A stock split proposal 
was no handicap. 
x + * 


The picture is far different 
in the common stock of the 
bankrupt Third Ave. Transit. 
A reorganization plan was 
filed this week, offering noth- 
ing to the common. The issue 
that had been third best act- 
ing last year, more than 
tripling in price, slumped to 
new lows with conviction, 
shearing two-thirds of its 
value away which wipes out 
virtually all of the work of a 
year and a half. 


ok bs x 
Split Enthusiasm 
General Motors and Sears 
among the old-time be]l|I- 
wethers were able to put on 
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a couple of spirited shows, 
both racing to all-time highs. 
The excuse in each case was 
the same—talk of stock splits. 
General Motors has had a 
good string of capital adjust- 
ments, most of them before 
1929 with a 2-for-1 split in 
1950. The others in the Twen- 
ties included 2!2-for-1, 9. 
for-1, 50% stock, 1-for-4 and 
10-for-1 in that decade. Sears’ 
history in this department jis 
a bit tamer, including 40% 
stock .and 4-for-1 between 
1920 and 1926, with a rather 
long period of inactivity until 
its last 4-for-1 split in 1945. 


* *% a: 
Coca-Cola is another of the 
old-line favorites that was 
among the brighter features 
of the week in making the 
new highs lists. To most mar- 


‘ket. observers Coke has been 


lagging badly in recent mar- 
kets, considering the massive 
strides made by the industrial 
average. The issue sold in the 
exclusive $200 Club in 1946 
but in the general scueeze of 
rising costs it has been any- 
thing but a wonder-worker 
since. It was nearly down to 
the $100 level as recently as 
1951. 


k oe th 


The fact that the issue has 
been able now to forge 
through the 125 level which 


represented its peak for 1954 
and 1953 heightened investor 
interest, and its performance 
has been above average since. 
The company’s difficulties 
stemmed from a rather novel 
perpetual contract under 
which it operates. The price 
of its syrup is keyed only to 
the price of sugar, which is 
less than half of the total cost. 
The company has had to ab- 
sorb the fluctuations in the 
remaining 60% of the total 
cost. Some talk of renegotiat- 
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ing the contracts helped the 
issue along. 
a as ba 

Oils were far from unani- 
mous, a couple of weaklings 
around on most buoyant peri- 
ods to keep the better-acting 
issues restrained. Probably 
no issue has been more neg- 
lected than Monterey Oil 
which is still in losing ground 
on the year despite the gains 
made elsewhere in the half 
year so far. The issue, in fact, 
has been toying with its poor- 
est price since it was listed in 
1953 rather than attempting 
to do joust with its peak of 
last year some 20 points high- 
er. Amerada subsided after it 
had built up some brief popu- 
larity. 

mr ms 
Irregularity in Defense 
Department 


For the aircrafts the week’s 
story was one of hopes and 
despair mixed up with no re- 
gard for a united front. New 
allocations of defense con- 
tracts were primarily respon- 
sible for the good action some 
of the issues went into spo- 
radically. But it was generally 
short-lived exuberance with 
little real progress. Chance 
Vought, which was one of the 
better acting of the group this 
week, has been able to be 
nudged to the 40 line but its 
high earlier this year was 68. 


In the other defense issues, 
Bath Iron Works was among 
the more persistently soft is- 
sues. Newport News Ship also 
showed signs of unpopularity. 
The Sperry-Remington group 
continued in an erratic pat- 
tern with an occasional fling 
on sharp upward moves. 
Sperry Corp. is still among 
the better acting issues for 
the first half year with a price 
appreciation of more than 
100‘,. Remington, available 
last year at less than $15 has 
reached a level nearly four 
times as high for an all-time 
record peak. 


Steels were undistin- 
guished. With the dividend 
meetings and the half-year 
earnings reports still a month 
away, the various estimates of 
earnings keyed to the higher 
Operating rate had no galva- 
nizing effect and the issues 
Swayed in tune with the gen- 
eral market in a somewhat 
listless fashion. Youngstown 
Sheet was among the better 
acting members of the divi- 
sion with an occasional nudg- 
ing of its high a notch or so 
higher, but it was done in a 


calm, almost accidental, man- 
ner, 


Chemicals continued to 
Show a mixed air more times 
than not with Monsanto oc- 
Casionally slipping somewhat 
badly while duPont featured 
When it was in the mood on 
some good gains. Allied 
Chemical had settled down to 
a quiet show of fair stability. 


The occasional sprinter in the 
8roup was Hercules Powder 
but the performance more 
times than not lacked follow- 


through so the overall prog- 
ress Was minor. 


Summertime Brightens Again 

Whatever else has been ac- 
complished, the traditional 
“summer” rally is again in- 
scribed on the charts. The in- 
dustrial average at least has 
been able to make enough 
progress this month to con- 
firm this seasonal runup 





whatever happens from here 
out. 
% x 


Market spectators were 
pretty evenly divided over 
whether the rally can con- 


tinue or whether a correction 
is necessary to set the stage 
for a new, strong uphill surge. 
The strength has been getting 
more selective, if anything, 
which is seen in a good many 
quarters as a sign for caution. 
But since the selectivity has 
been pinpointed largely in the 
issues used in the industrial 
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average the appearance of a 
general rise could be main- 
tained even in the face of un- 
rest elsewhere. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Goodloe Director 


Thomas Goodloe, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Equitable Securities Cor- 
poration of Nashville, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of Morton Packing Company of 
Loufsville. 
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Light on N. J. Municipals 


Boland, Saffin & Co., 20 Pine 
Street, New York City, distributed 
book matches to all those attend- 
ing the outing of the Bond Club 
of New Jersey. A handsome blue, 
it had a most attractive map of 
New Jersey on the cover and 
proved a most useful souvenir. 


E. T. Reel Co. Formed 


(Special to THe Financia CHronicus) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — E. T. 
Reel has formed E. T. Reel & Co. 
with offices at 19757 Wellworth 
Avenue to conduct an investment 
business. Mr. Reel was formerly 
with Fairman & Co. and Jackson- 
Anderson Co. 


~ 








The indispensable man 


The Chemical Industry is essential 
to all of America’s 72 basic indus- 
tries. Here’s the part banks play. 


In 1653 when John Winthrop Jr., opened 
the first-known chemical plant in America, 
his only products were saltpeter and 
alum. 

Today John Winthrop’s industrial 
counterparts help feed, clothe, shelter and 
improve the health of all America. And to 
get the job done they frequently turn to 
the nation’s bankers. 

Money the Catalyst 
Bank loans help the Chemical Industry 
purchase the earth’s raw materials—the 


minerals, agricultural products, coal, 


petroleum and natural gas from which 
today’s chemicals are compounded. Bank 
loans also help process the basic materials 
into hnished chemicals and transport them 
to markets all over the nation. Chemical 
plant equipment and expansion often re- 
quire bank loans, too. And on the retail 
side it’s still a bank loan that helps put 
every chemistry triumph from miracle 
drugs to soil conditioners on the open 
market for your selection. 


Valuable By-Product 


But all these loans to the Chemical Indus- 
try, or any other mayor industry, do more 
than make Americans happier, healthier 
citizens. 

They also make us busier, more produc- 


tive citizens. This is so because when 
money works in a free economy men and 
women work, too. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, a leader 
in loans to American industry, is proud to 
share in bankine’s contribution to the 
progress of the Chemical Industry and 
that of our country. 


THE 
(CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 


(MPMBER FEDPRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
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Propo 


sed Curbs on Bank Mergers 


By WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR.* 


Chairman, Board of Governors 
The Federal Reserve Board 


Federal Reserve Chairman gives data regarding recent bank 


, mergers, and discusses present responsibili-ies of the Federal 
Reserve in this matter as provided by law. Recommends that 
the approval of a Federal agency should be required before 

any mergers or consolidations of banks, whether State or 

| national, should be permitted, and holds enforcement of the 
law should be put into hands of the Aitorney General. 


It is our understanding that one 
of the purposes of these hearings 
is to explore pessible legislative 
measures for restricting the de- 
velopment 
of monopo- 
listic tenden- 
cies inthe 
banking field. 

According 
to our in- 
formation, a 
total of 100 
bank mergers, 
consolidations 
and absorp- 
tions took 
place in 19052, 
the largest 
yearly num- 
ber since 1939. 


W. McC. Martin, Jr. 
The number grew to 116 in 1953 


and 207 in 1954. For the first 
four months of 1955, the figure was 
81, indicating that if growth con- 
tinues at the same rate, this year’s 
total may reach arougd 240. Since 
1933, the merger movement has 
been the major factor in the grad- 
ual decline in the total number of 
banks. This is in contrast with the 
10-year period just prior to 1953 
when bank suspensions were more 
numerous than mergers and were 
the major factor in reducing the 
number of commercial banks by 
about one-half. 


In general, consolidations have 
taken place between relatively 
small banks or through the ab- 
sorption of small banks by much 
larger banks. In the 5-year period 
from 1950 to 1954, both inclusive, 
there was a decrease of 598 banks 
as the result of mergers, consol- 
idations, and absorptions. Of this 
number 274 were absorbed by 
large banks having total assets of 
$100 million or more; and of the 
banks so absorbed 153 had total 
assets of less than $10 million, 88 
had assets of from $10 million to 
$50 million, and 33 had assets of 
more than $50 million. 

The reasons for which banks in 
recent years have decided to 
merge or consolidate have varied 
widely. However, we understand 
that frequently the reasons have 
been the favorable prices at which 





*A statement by Chairman Martin be- 
fore the Anti-Trust Sub-Committee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
dune 13, 1955. 





the smaller banks may be pur- 
chased, the desire by large city 
banks for banking outlets in 
suburban areas, and the need for 
stronger successor management in 
the case of many relatively small 
banks. 


Whatever the cause, the current 
trend in bank mergers and con- 
solidations is a matter which 
deserves careful consideration and 
one to which the Board of Gov- 
ernors has given much thought in 
recent months. Before indicating 
the views of the Board regarding 
this problem, it may be helpful to 
describe briefly the nature of the 
Board’s responsibilities and ex- 
perience in this general field un- 
der existing provisions of law. 


Present Responsibilities of the 
Federal Reserve 


At present the Board is vested 
with authority to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Clavton Antitrust 
Act where applicable to banks. 
Section 7 of that Act prohibits any 
corporation from acquiring the 
stock of other corporations en- 
gaged in commerce where, in any 
line of commerce in any section of 
the country, the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly. 
However, as far as banks are con- 
cerned, this section applies only to 
acauisitions of stock. It does not 
apply to acquisitions of bank 
assets and does not cover bank 
mergers and consolidations. 


National banks and State banks 
which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System are prohibited 
from purchasing corporate stocks 
and many States similarly pro- 
hibit stock purchases by State 
banks. Consequently, this provi- 
sion of the Clayton Act as 
presently in force is of little sig- 
nificance as applied to banks. Asa 
practical matter, it applies only 
where a nonbanking corporation— 
a bank holding company — ac- 
quires the stock of banks. 

In only one case has the Board 
instituted proceedings under the 
Clayton Act. This proceeding was 
brought because of the acquisition 
over the years of numerous banks 
by Transamerica Corporation in 
the States of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona and Nevada. 
After extensive hearings, in which 
it was shown that Transamerica 
banks had 40% of all bank offices 
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in the five-State area and held 
40% of all depusits in that area, 
the Board @ntered an order re- 
quiring Transamerica to dispose of 
its stock holdings in all but one 
of these banks. Upon review of 
this matter, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit set aside the Board’s 
order, holding that there had not 
been a determination of the five- 
State area as the effective area of 
competition and that there was 
insufficient evidence of competi- 
tion or lessening of competition 
between the banks which had 
been acquired by Transamerica. 
Petition tor certiorari was denied 
by the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Apart from the Clayton Act, 
the Board has other functions un- 
der present law which involve 
consideration of the competitive 
aspects of banking and _ possible 
tendencies toward monopoly in 
the banking field, although such 
considerations are not specifically 
mentioned in the law itself. 


In the first place, under legis- 
lation enacted in 1933, the Board 
exercises some, although not ex- 
tensive, functions with respect to 
bank holding companies. If a bank 
holding company controls a bank 
which is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and wishes to 
vote its stock in that bank, it must 
first obtain from the Board a 
voting permit and comply with 
certain requirements and condi- 
tions. However, this law does not 
prevent or limit the acquisition of 
bank stocks by holding compa- 
nies and does not effectively re- 
strict the ability of such com- 
panies to expand the number of 
banks controlled by them. Bills 
to provide more effective regula- 
tion of bank holding companies 
have been under consideration for 
some years and the latest such bill 
has recently been reported by the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee. Under that bill, a 
bank holding company would be 
required to obtain the prior con- 
sent of the Board of Governors 
before acquiring additional bank 
stocks and, in determining 
whether to give its consent, the 
Board would be required to con- 
sider certain factors including the 
effect of the proposed acquisition 
upon the preservation of competi- 
tion in the field of banking. 

Other provisions of existing 
law which vest limited authority 
in this general field in the bank 
supervisory agencies are those of 
section 18(c) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act. Under that 
section, the Board, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, in their respective areas of 
authority, are required to pass in 
advance upon mergers and con- 
solidations of banks, but only in 
cases in which the capital stock 
or surplus of the resulting bank 
will be less than the aggregate 
capital stock or aggregate sur- 
plus, respectively, of the banks in- 
volved. It should be emphasized 
that, in view of the limited na- 
ture of this authority, many 
mergers and consolidations do not 
have to be passed upon in ad- 
vance by any Federal bank su- 
pervisory agency. A notable re- 
cent example was the merger of 
The Chase National Bank and the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
of New York City where the capi- 
tal and surplus of the resulting 
bank were such that prior ap- 
proval of the merger was not re- 
quired under section 18(c). 

Still other provisions of exist- 
ing law require the advance ap- 
proval of the establishment of 
branches by national banks, State 
member banks, and nonmember 
insured banks by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Board of 
Governors, and the FDIC, respec- 
tively. Although many mergers 
and consolidations do not as such 
require prior approval, it is fre- 
quently the case that a merger 
or consolidation involves the ac- 
quisition of one or more branches 
by the resulting bank: and in 
cases where the resulting bank is 
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a State member bank, the acqui- 
sition of such branches must be 
approved by the Board. The 
Chase-Manhattan merger was a 
situation of this kind. While the 
merger itself was not required to 
be approved by the Board, it was 
necessary for the Board to pass 
upon the establishment as 
branches of the resulting institu- 
tion of the offices previou.ly op- 
erated as branches of The Chase 
National Bank. 

Having in mind the policy of 
Congress as evidenced in tne anti- 
trust laws, the Board of Govern- 
ors, in passing on the types ot 
transactions above mentioned, 
considers the possible existence 
of any undue lessening of com- 
petition among banks. In trans- 
mitting to the Board applica-ions 
for branches of State member 
banks, the Federal Reserve Banks 
are expected to consider whetuer 
the establishment of a pariicular 
branch will .end to create a mo- 
nopoly or an undesirable compe- 
{itive advantage in relation to 
other banks in the area involved. 
The Federal Reserve Banks like- 
wise consider the competitive fac- 
tors in transmitting to the Board 
applications for approval of 
mergers and consolidations and 
for voting permits of bank ho.d- 
ing companies. 


At the same time, it is imvor- 
tant to bear in mind that lessening 
of competition and tciideiicy w- 
ward monopoly are not the only 
factors which must be considered 
in connection with various bank- 
ing transactions includ:ng mergers 
and consolidations. There are 
other faciors which also have an 
important bearing upen the pub- 
lic interest and waich must be 
taken into account in such cases, 
such as the adequacy of a bank’s 
capital structure, the competency 
of its management, its future 
earnings prospects, and the needs 
of the community. The Board 
must, of course, give proper 
weight to these factors in dis- 
charging its functions under the 
law; and it is understood that 
similar factors are considered by 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the FDIC in_ performing 
their respective statutory respon- 
sibilities. There have been in the 
past and there can well be in the 
future instances in which the 
over-all pubiiec interest would 
clearly be served by a merger or 
consolidation even though it may 
incidentally tend to lessen com- 
petition. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that, in the light of existing pro- 
visions of Federal law relating to 
bank mergers and consolidations, 
Congress has apparently con- 
templated that not all such merg- 
ers and consolidations are objec- 
tionable but, on the contrary, that 
there may be many such transac- 
tions which, subject to super- 
visory approval, are justified and 
desirable in the public interest. 


Pending Proposals 


Various proposals have recently 
been made in Congress for the 
purpose of providing such meas- 
ures of restraint as may be neces- 
Sary to prevent monopolistic ten- 
dencies as the result of bank 
mergers and consolidations. 


One of these proposals is rep- 
resented by the bill H. R. 5948 
which is pending before this Com- 
mittee. That bill would amend 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act to 
make it applicable, not only to 
acquisitions of bank stocks, but 
also to the acquisition of bank 
assets where the effect of such 
acquisition may be substantiaily 
to lessen competition or to tend 
to create a monopoly. Another 
proposal now pending in the Sen- 
ate along the same lines, althouch 
in somewhat different form, 
would amend Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act to cover acquisitions 
of bank assets but would further 
provide that, if any of the banks 
involved have capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits aggregating 
more than $1 million, the trans- 


action could not be consummated 


until 90 days after advance no; 
to the Attorney Genera] ane. ~ 
Federal Trade Commission. Under 
this proposal the tailure of a 
Attorney General or tne Trade 
Commission to interpose Objec- 
tion to the proposed transaction 
within the 90-day period woulg 
not constitute a bar to the sub. 
sequent iniciation oi any proceeq- 
ings with respect to the trans. 
— under any provisions of 
aw. 


Other proposals on this subject 
would follow the approach 0; 
amending section 18(c) of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act SO 
as to make the prior consent of 
the bank supervisory agencies 
necessary in all cases of bank 
mergers and consolidations 
whetner or not the capital or sur_ 
plus of the resulting bank is less 
than the capital or surplus, re- 
spectiveiy, of the banks involved 
One of these proposals would re- 
quire the banking agencies to 
consider, among other factors 
whether the proposed transaction 
would unduly lessen competition 
or tend unduly to create a mo- 
nopoiy. Another such proposal 
woula make it mandatory upon 
the appropriate bank supervisory 
agency to refuse its consent to 
any proposed bank merger or 
consclidation if its effect would 
be substantially to lessen comne- 
a or tend to create a monop- 
oly. 


Enforcement of Authority Under 
the Clayton Act 


The Board feels that section 7 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act in 
its present form is not an appro- 
priate and practical means of con- 
troliing or restricting monopolistic 
tendencies in the banking field. 
This view is based not only on 
the result of the Transamerica 
proceeding but more particularly 
on the fact that the present law 
applies only to acquisitions oi 
bank stocks and not to mergers 
and consolidations and upon th« 
fact that more effective contro! 
in this matter, the Board believes. 
can be obtained through a re- 
quirement of advance approval by 
some Government agency of al! 
mergers and consolidations of 
banks. 

The Board favors the general 
objective of recent proposals t 
amend section 7 of the Clayton 
Act to make it applicable to ac- 
quisitions of bank assets. How- 
ever, these proposals would leave 
unchanged those provisions of the 
Clayton Act which now vest in 
the Board of Governors author- 
ity to enforce the provisions 0! 
section 7 where applicable t 
banks, banking aessociations, and 
trust companies. As previously in- 
dicated, that authority is now lim- 
ited by reason of the law’s ap- 
plicability only to acquisitions o! 
stock. Under the present pro- 
posals to amend the Clayton Act, 
the Board’s responsibilities would 
extend to all types of bank 
mergers and_ consolidations 
whether carried out under Fed- 
eral or State statutes or effectu- 
ated through purchases of assets 
or assumption of liabiilties. This 
would result in a substantial en- 
largement of the Board's respon- 
sibilities in the anti-trust field 
and the Board would be calle 
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upon to consider the competitive 
or monopolistic aspects of all such 
transactions, even though they 
had previously been approved by 
the other bank supervisory agen- 
cies, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the FDIC, after con- 
sideration by those agencies of 
other aspects of the particular 
transactions. 

The _ principal responsibilities 
and functions of the System lie in 
the fields of monetary and credit 
regulation and bank supervision. 
The prosecuting and adjudicatory 
functions incident to the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws are 
only indirectly related to the 
Board’s principal responsibilities. 
Such functions are of a character 
quite different from the adminis- 
trative functions normally eexr- 
cised by the Board in passing in 
advance upon particular transac- 


tions in the bank supervisory 
field. In other words, the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws 


and the function of bank supervi- 
sion represent, we believe, differ- 
ent spheres of governmental op- 
eration. 

In the circumstances, the Board 
recommends that the enforcement 
of the provisions of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act relating to the 
acquisition either of the stocks or 
assets of banks should not be 
vested in the Board. At present 
the Attorney General, under sec- 
tion 15 of the Clayton Act, has a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Board in the enforcement of the 
provisions of that Act insofar as 
they relate to banks. He is vested 
with authority to direct the vari- 
ous United States District Attor- 
neys to institute proceedings in 
the courts to prevent and restrain 
any violations of that Act. It 
would be the Board’s proposal to 
vest in the Attorney General ex- 
clusive authority for the enforce- 
ment of all aspects of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act relating to banks. 


Advance Consideration of Mergers 
and Consolidations 


At the same time, the Board 
believes that the possible com- 
petitive and monopolistic effects 
of bank mergers and consolida- 
tions should not be left solely for 
after-the-fact consideration, but 
that there should be an opportu- 
nity to consider this matter in ad- 
vance in each particular case. 

As previously indicated, the 
three Federal bank supervisory 
agencies under section 18(c) of 
the Federal Depoit Insurance Act 
are now required to pass in ad- 
vance upon mergers and consoli- 
dations of banks where the capi- 
tal or surplus of the resulting 
bank will be less than the aggre- 
gate capital or surplus of the 
merging banks. It is the Board’s 
opinion that the objectives of leg- 
islation on this subject would be 
more effectively accomplished if 
his requirement were extended 
to apply to all bank mergers and 
consolidations, whether or not 
they result in a diminution of 
capital or surplus. This might be 
done either by amending the pro- 
visions of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act or by an appropriate 
imendment to the Clayton Act, 
which would require the prior ap- 
roval of any bank merger or 

onsolidation by the Comptroller 

f the Currency, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, or the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, depending 
ipon whether the resulting bank 
vill be a national bank, a State 
member bank, or a nonmember 
insured bank. 

In addition, however, the Board 
would recommend a further pro- 
Vision in order to allow due con- 
sideration of the possible monop- 
Olistic effects of bank mergers and 
consolidations. Each of the bank 
Supervisory agencies should be 
authorized in its discretion to re- 
guest the views of the Attorney 
General in any particular case 
coming before it, if the banking 
agency feels that there is a sub- 
Stantial question as to whether the 
Proposed merger or consolidation 


would bring about an undue les- 
sening of competition or tendency 
to monopoly. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral should then indicate his view 
that the proposed transaction 
would have such a monopolistic 
effect, the Bank supervisory agen- 
cy would be precluded from giv- 
ing its consent to the merger or 
consolidation in question. How- 
ever, it shou'd be clearly provided 
that, if the Attorney General has 
not been previously consulted by 
the appropriate bank supervisory 
agency and has not indicated an 
absence of objection on his part, 
he would continue to have full 
authority to institute proceedings 


under the Clayton Act, if he 
should deem it desirable, with re- 
spect to any situation resulting 
from the particular merger or 
consolidation. 
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There is one other point we 
would like to mention. Existing 
law as well as some of the pro- 
posals under consideration use 
the phrase “substantialiy to lessen 
competition or to tend to create 
a monopoly.” The Board would 
Suggest that in any bill relating 
to bank mergers or consolidations 
the test should be whether the 
transaction would “unduly” lessen 
competition or “unduly” tend to 
create a monopoly. If there were 
a town in which there were only 
three or four banks and there 
were a merger between two of 
them, it seems obvious that there 
would be a substantial lessening 
of bank competition, but it might 
well be that the merger was de- 
sirable or necessary in the public 
interest because of other reasons. 


The use of the word “unduly” in- 
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Atianta, Georgia 


Buying Power Goes Up By 
The Hour In This Area 


Shaded section designotes 
area served by the four 
electric 
power companies in The 
Southern Company system 


Plain figures prove 
it: savings deposits, 
which indicate buying 
have been 
growing more swiftly 
in the South than in the rest of the nation. And the four 
states served by The Southern Company show the greatest 


Alabama Power Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Georgia Power Company 


stead of “substantially” would 
permit such a desirable merger 


to take place. 


_ It is the Board’s belief that leg- 
islation along the lines here sug- 
gested — transfer to the Attorney 
General of exclusive jurisdiction 
for enforcement of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act with respect to 
banks and provision for prior ap- 
proval by the banking agencies of 
all bank mergers and consolida- 
tions as outlined above — would 
provide effective safeguards 
against the development of undue 
monopolistic tendencies in the 
banking field and, at the same 
time, continue in the bank super- 
visory agencies, in accordance 


with the pattern of present law, 
responsibility for consideration of 
all the ordinary banking aspects 
of mergers and consolidations. 
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This rapid growth of buying power in turn means an 
increasingly attractive market for consumer products and 
makes this an excellent location for the manufacture, pro- 
cessing and distribution of almost every type of finished 


For specific answers to questions relating to this area, 
write to the Industrial Development Division of any of 
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Marshall-Berger Co. 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Bert- 
hold Berger and Mary Marshall 
Berger have formed Marshall- 
Berger Co. with offices at 2625 
Wilshire Boulevard to engage in 
a securities business. 


Roger Marshall Opens 


Roger Marshall is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
15 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 


Form Wall Street Secs. 


Robert W. McLaughlin has 
formed Wall Street Securities 
Company with offices at 19 Rector 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. 
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Belock Instrument 
Common Stk. Offered 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
yesterday (June 22) offered 200,- 
000 shares of common stock of 
Belock Instrument Corp. at $11.50 
per share. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
these shares will be added to the 
company’s working capital and 
will be available for any proper 
corporate purpose. Additional 
working capital is required to 
finance increased inventory re- 
quirements accompanying the 
continued growth in production 
and sales now being experienced 
by the company and for the man- 
ufacture of new products recently 
developed. 

Belock Instrument Corp. was 
incorporated in 1950 to develop, 
design and manufacture mechan- 
ical, electro-mechanical and elec- 
tronic precision components, 
equipment and systems. The com- 
pany has two wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries, Instrument Components, 
Inc. and Hugenot Machinery Corp. 

The company plans to apply for 
listing its outstanding shares of 
common stock on the American 
Stock Exchange as soon as prac- 
ticable after this offering is com- 
pleted. 

For the six months ended April 
30, 1955 the company reported a 
net income of $345,711, or 63 cents 
a share of common stock. 


Paul Murray Opens 


Paul Murray is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
15 West 44th Street. 


H. G. Stolle Opens 


Harold G. Stolle is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Melvin Whitney Opens 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Melvin 
Whitney is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 607 
South Hill Street. 


Joins Makris Co. 


(Special to Tue FinaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla. — Martin Sinsley 
has been added to the staff of 
Makris Investment Bankers, Ains- 
ley Building. 


M. W. Beckman Opens 


(Special to THe FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


LODI, Calif—Millard W. Beck- 
man is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 119 West 
Oak Street. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government market is going through its usual pre-financ- 
ing adjustment, with the longer end of the list getting most of the 
rearrangement. The belief that the longest issue, namely the 3% 

due 2/15/1995, will be reopened by the Treasury in order to raise 

new money has not only brought down the price of this bond, 
but also the quotations of all the other more distant obligations. 
The 3% due 1995 had moved up rather sharply in the past few 
weeks, due mainly to buying by public pension funds. The fact 
that the market has been and stil] is very thin in this bond, and 
the other longer-term Treasury issues, is responsible for the erratic 
price movements in both directions. 


Because the impending financing by the Treasury is the ruling 
force in the money market, this keeps the demand very sizable 
for the shortest most liquid issues. Corporations and private pen- 
sion funds continue to be the leading buyers of Treasury Bills. 


Guessing on Change in Reserve Requirements 


It is evident that the old guessing game is again being played 
by the money markets, which is the usual development when the 
time is not far distant for the Treasury to undertake financing 
operations. “Open mouth operations” are among the most impor- 
tant forces in the picture at this time, because there is no end to 
rumors about what will or will not be done by the monetary 
authorities to ease or keep tight the flow of funds. It is indicated 
that there is no substantial area of agreement among money market 
specialists yet, as to what should be expected in the way of future 
action by the powers that be. 


It seems as though one segment of the money market is very 
strongly of the opinion that there will be a lowering of reserve 
requirements in the not distant future, in order that funds will 
be made available to the commercial banks so that the needs of 


business can be taken care of. There is talk that there will be a 
1%, across the board, decrease in reserve requirements, freeing 
about $1 billion of funds, with the Central Reserve City banks 
likely to get more favorable treatment. It is being pointed out by 
this group that with business and consumer credit demands at 
such high levels, something will have to be done to put money 
in the market in order to take care of these requirements. Also, 
the Treasury will have to raise new money, and the deposit banks 
are in no position to help in this operation unless there is an 
easing in money conditions. 

On the other hand, there are those in the money market who 
hold the opinion that there will not be a reduction in reserve 
requirements, and the tightness will not be eased. It is the belief 
of these money market followers that only small amounts of 
needed funds will be fed to the market from time to time in order 
to help take care of the needs of business. This will keep interest 
rates on the high side with prospects that the prime rate will 
increase in the not distant future. As far as the government 
financing is concerned, it is the opinion of these money market 
followers that the commercial banks will not be too important in 
the coming operation even though they can be counted upon to 
absorb a limited amount of securities that will meet their needs. 


Reserve Buying Policy 

The Federal Reserve policy of buying only short-term secu- 
rities in open market operations is still a point of considerable 
discussion among money market specialists. It is being pointed 
out that under existing conditions, and with the prevailing open 
market policy, the Federal Reserve Banks could buy enough 
Treasury bills to build up bank reserves. However, in carrying 
out such an operation, the yield on the shortest government obli- 
gation would be pushed down to levels which would be out of 
line with the return available in other government issues. This 
would tend to aggravate existing money market problems. 


Will the Long 3s Be Reopened? 


According to advices, discussions have been and are being 
held between Treasury officials and money market specialists 
about the coming financing by the government. It is evident that in 
spite of the tightness of the money market the Treasury will be 
able to raise the needed new funds, estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $4 billion. Likewise, arrangements must also be made 
for the refunding of $8,476,000,000 of certificates which come 
due on Aug. 15. That there will be issues in the impending oper- 
ation to meet existing conditions is evident, with the belief very 
strong new that a long-term bond will be part of it. 

A reopening of the 3s of 1995 would not be unexpected, with 
some money market followers of the opinion that it would not 
be adverse as far as the Treasury is concerned, if a billion or so 
of new money were raised in this manner. 








James McKenna Partners ASE Golf Tournament 














On June 30 James McKenna & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit John 
S. Finucane to general partnership 
and Dorothy E. Gillespie and Rita 
A. Ferguson to limited partner- 


ship. Mr. Finucane will acquire a 
membership in the New York 


tock Exchange. 


Henry C. Hagen, with a score 
of 79, was winner of the Chairman 
of the Board’s trophy, at the golf 
tournament of the American Stock 
Exchange Five and Twenty Club 
held June 16. Benjamin J. Kallen 
with a score of 82 received the 
President’s Cup. The golf tourna- 
ment and dinner took place at the 
Sunningdale Country Club at 
Scarsdale, New York. 
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How Much Inflation Have We Haq? 


By IVAN 
Dr. Wright maintaining long 


WRIGHT. 


series of inflations have far 


outrun legitimate money or credit needs, warns of serious 
consequences ensuing from further anti-recession expansion 
Discounts anti-inflation implications of commodity price st,. 
bility. Terming recent inflation curbs ineffective, conclud>s 


intensified intervention by the 


money managers will be found 


indispensable. 


After the depression of the 
early 30’s the money supply was 
inflated by about every possible 
means to stimulate recovery. [In 
my opinion 
the inflation 
retarded’ re- 
covery.| The 
dollar was 
devalued. 
Government 
and other se- 
curities were 
monetized. 
Lending regu- 
lations of the 
Federal Re- 
serve banks 
and the mem- 
ber banks 
were relaxed 
in about every 
way possible. The sound banking 
practice of providing elastic cur- 
rency and credit for seasonal, and 
expanding business needs secured 
by actual goods, was abandoned 
for the management policy of ex- 
panding money and credit secured 
by government and other securi- 
ties. The money supply was in- 
creased sharply before World War 
II began. The amount of the in- 
crease depends on the date used 
as a base, but it was at least 50% 
or more. In addition, the quality 
and value of the dollars had been 
depreciated by the reduction in 
gold content. 

The war brought further infla- 
tion in the supply of money, made 
easy by the unsound money and 
credit policies which had been es- 
tablished as excuses to promote 
recovery from the depression. The 
total amount of the inflation of the 


Dr. Ivan Wright 


U.S. Securities 





by the Fed. Res. Banks 


June 1929_____- 216 
June 1933__.__- 1,998 
wee 61900...... 2,484 
mee °1949...... 18,885 
wee 1953...... 25,916 
wee 1964...... 24,932 


Loans and Investments and 





money supply during the w 
about 150%, depending mine 
the base used. After World War 
II the money supply continued to 
increase but not so sharply, per. 
haps about 20%, until the Korean 
War which brough an increase in 
the money supply of more than 
$20 billion through 1952. In 1953 
the money supply increased about 
$5 billion and in 1954 about $9 
billion. 

This series of inflations heaped 
upon inflations over a long period 
of years with rising demands 
made upon the financial System, 
and the growing production, and 
population of the country obscure 
the outline of inflation and the 
relation of the money and credit 
needs to the business of the coun- 
try. From any examination of the 
facts available it seems that in- 
flation has far outrun the needs 
of the country’s growth for money 
supply. Depending on the base 
used, it appears that the money 
supply has increased some 600% 
since the days of the depression. 
In spite of the great progress made 
in production, the money supply 
is excessive by any comparison. 
Under these conditions further 
inflation of the money supply as 
a weapon to hold up prices and 
stop a recession seems open to the 
question of the serious conse- 
quences that may follow. The 
speculative boom of the 20’s was 
financed by bank credit inflation. 


Ensuing Speculation 
There can be little doubt that 
the unprecedented — speculation 
that has broken out in all direc- 
tions from second hand goeds, to 


(Millions of Dellars) 





held Reserve Bank Money in 
Credit Circulation 

1,400 4,459 

2,220 5,434 

2,593 7,598 

19,499 27,660 

26,880 30,781 

25,885 30,509 


U. S. Government Securities 


Held by All Commercial Banks 





Loans and Inv. 
1939 Dec. 30 40,668 
1947* Dec. 31 116,284 
1953 Dec. 31 145,087 
1954 Dec. 29 156,850 





*The year 1947 is used here because 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Deposits all 


Loans U.S. See. held Com. Banks 
17.238 16,313 57,718 
38,057 69,221 144,103 
67,593 63,426 176,707 
71,150 69,464 182,940 


1949 is absent from the March Federa! 


Reserve Bulletin of 1955 from which these figures are taken, 


Ownership of U. S. Government Securities 








Federal Commerci 

Reserve Banks Banks 

1950 Dec. 20,778 61.800 

1952 Dec. 24,746 58,800 

1953 Dec. 25,916 63,700 

1954 Nov* 24,888 69,500 

*November is used in 1954 because 

Year End Indust 

Unadjusted 19 
Re Se 
Rats etesellAe tates once an 
= A te 

A 


——_—_— 


(Million of Dollars) 





al Mutual Insurance 
Savings Companies Other Corps. 
10,900 17,100 20,000 
9,500 16,000 18,900 
9,200 15,800 21,500 
8,800 15,000 19,500 


December holdings are not available. 


rial Production Freight Car Loadinss 


47-49—100 1947-491) 
112 97 
124 95 
134 preliminary 96 
125 86 


Instalment Credit 





(Billiens of Dollars) 





Total Auto. Pap Personal Leans 2 Dew 
1947______ 12.713 3.692 3.816 48.9 
1950______ 21.256 8.928 5.044 " 8 
1952__.._. 28.397 12.306 6.889 9° .2 
1954______ 29.304 12.532 7.827 11°.6 
Annual Rate of Turnover of Demand Deposits Except ’ sank 
and U. S. Government Deposits 
‘ew York 6 Other New Vork Other 
City Cities City — 
1947___ 23.8 19.7 "954... 4.3 25.8 
1950__. 31.1 22. 1"... 948 24.1 
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building lots, securities, and wage 
demands: with no relation to pro- 
ductivity are consequences of the 
unprecedented inflation of money 
and credit. Even in the year 1954 
when there was a mild business 
slowdown loans and investments 
of the commercial banks increased 
some $11.8 billion. This increase 
in the loans and investments and 
in the deposits of the commercial 
banks when loans to _ business 
were declining was admittedly a 
direct result of the easy money 
policy, and the reduction of the 
reserve requirements of the mem- 
ber banks which was of course 
part ef the easy money policy. 
The increase in the deposits of the 
member. banks with the accom- 
panying increase in investments 
account for the large increase in 
the meney supply in use for the 
past twe years. 


The capacity of the banks to 
increase investments resulting 
from the reduced reserve require- 
ments and the decline in loans to 
business was quickly employed 
in the purchase of government 
securities and-other securities in 
which’ banks invest. The sources 
of the supply of all these invest- 
ments purchased by the banks 
would be difficult to trace but 
some indications of where they 
came from are readily available. 
For «xample the holdings of gov- 
ernment securities by the savings 
banks, insurance companies, and 
corporations as reported in the 
Federai Reesrve bulletin, declined 
sharply while the holdings of gov- 
ernment securities by the com- 
mercial banks increased even 
more sharply. No doubt pension 
trusts, investment trusts, estates, 
endowments and individuals see- 
ing the process of money infla- 
tion which was reducing the pur- 
chasing power of their money and 


bond investments, sold their gov- 
ernment securities to the com- 
mereial banks who were quite 
willing to buy them with their 
newly increased capacity to in- 


crease their investments and de- 
posits. 


The sellers of these securities 
to the commercial banks then had 
the money to invest in stocks, 
speculate. buy real estate or ex- 


pand their businesses. No doubt 
much of the money that was thus 


made available to _ institutions 
was ouickly invested in the favor- 
ite 50 common stocks and similar 
equities. This process provided 
billions of new money to boost 
the price of these securities, 
stocks, 


end no doubt ignited the 
dema: di for these and the specula- 
tion in all other kinds of securi- 


ties with the easy money avail- 
able. 


Other directions in which this 
vast inflated money supply found 
an owt was in instalment loans 
and in mortgages. 

It should be remembered that 
all credits are debts. 


Commodity Price Stability 

The stability of commodity 
prices, especially food prices, and 
other consumer goods prices has 
been pointed to as evidence that 
the inflation has not been effec- 
tive in increasing the cost of liv- 
ing. These defenders of the infla- 
tion should remember that the 
law of supply and demand still 
operaies, and in most consumer 
Foods, the vast over supply pre- 
vents the rise of prices. No doubt 
the subsidies with inflated monev 
holds the prices up and won't let 
them geo down as after previous 


war inflated prices and costs. Also 

the same condition prevailed in 

the 25 vhen, as a result of the 

large credit inflation through in- 

a & bank deposits, specula- 
mm Hr 


mil <e out in the securities 
narkets and other directions such 


ra foreign investments and real 

po Speculation, while the costs 

a. d ving prices continued to re- 
“Ci € 


: uncer the pressure of over 
Supply of consumer goods. 

i Unfort nately our money infla- 
on’ practices violate all sound 


a policies. Once when we 
lad s 


ucder money and banking 


practices, the supply of money 
and credit increased and de- 
creased with the increase and de- 
crease of production and market- 
ing, and was elastic to serve these 
useful purposes. Now currency 
and bank deposits are just inflated 
on the collateral of government 
securities, with reduced reserve 
requirements, and according to 
the opinions of the money man- 
agers. The elastic currency and 
credit provided for business in 
the 20’s flowed into speculation 
through all sorts of schemes but 
now there is no restraint such as 
eligible business loan require- 
ments. The flow of the money 
supply provided to serve business 
has found a more direct route into 
speculations of all kinds. 


In other countries this unsound 
money inflation has brought con- 


sequences that no one with the 
best interests of the country in 
mind could want here. The recent 
efforts to restrain the inflation 
seem to me ineffective. They have 
brought to the front, however, the 
responsibility of the money man- 


-agers to control what they have 


treated, and this has placed the 
money market, inflation and or 
deflation and the consequences 
squarely in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. The public is helpless. 
But business investors can not be 
blamed for trying to protect their 
values. 

A few incomplete tables of fig- 
ures taken from the March bul- 
letin of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and stated briefly, may in- 
dicate the extent of inflation in 


recent years and some of the out- 
lets for these funds. (See page 20) 


Form United Investors 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—United 
Investors Company has been 
formed with offices at 265 South 
Harrison Street to engage in a 
securities business. Nicholas S. 
Gigourtakis is a principal. 


Nelson Broms Opens 


GREAT NECK, N. Y.—Nelson 
Broms is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 205 
Schenck Avenue. 


H. E. Drake Opens 


(Special to Taz Financtat CHRONICLE) 
HUNTINGTON PARK, Calif.— 
Hobart E. Drake has opened of- 
fices at 7900 Seville Avenue to 

conduct a securities business. 











SHARING THE NEWS, as the William H. Zins family is doing here. 
is closely interwoven in our personal lives, health and safety and in the 
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Form Chester Secs. 


Chester Securities Corp. has 
been formed with offices at 80 
Wall Street, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 


Form Danenberg Co. 


Henry G. Danenberg is engag- 
ing in a securities business from 
offices at 279 Tenth Avenue, New 
York City, under the firm name 
of Henry G. Danenberg & Com- 
pany. 


Forms Equity Securities 

Robert H. Brennen is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 11 Broadway, New York 
City, under the firm name of 
Equity Securities Company. 


ND 








is just one of the many uses of the telephone. Its daily use 
whole fabric of our secial and business activities. 


More and More Families have TELEPHONES 


...and there are more and more 
families to want them! 


We are in a period of the greatest 
expansion telephone service has ever 
known. In the few years since the war 
the Bell System has grown about as 
much as it had during the whole 
previous 70 years of its existence. 


More and more families have tele- 
phones and there are more and more 
families to want them. We Americans 
are increasing tremendously in num- 


the suburbs and our suburbs are cover- 


bers. We are building and living in 
more homes. We are spreading out to 


ing much wider areas. Clearly our 
present-day kind of life steps up the 


need for communication services. 


Through the post-war years, the 
Bell System has added more than 
22,000,000 telephones, bringing the 
present total to over 44,000,000. 


Despite this tremendous increase 
in telephone service, we still have a 
great deal to do. It is our desire not 


as we can. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


only to keep abreast of the public’s 
telephone needs at all times, but also 
to anticipate those needs just as much 


We intend in every practical way to 
fit our services to the individual needs 
of each customer. 


As we make our service better and 
faster—as we make it more attractive 
and even easier to use—that will stimu- 
late additional use of the telephone. 
In short, the better we do our job, the 
more of it we shall have to do. 
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The Shippingport 
Atomic Power Plant 


By PHILIP A. FLEGER* 


Chairman of the Board 
Duquesne Light Company 


— i 


On Sept. 6, 1954, President 
Eisenhower passed a baton con- 
taining neutrons over a b'ock of 
uranium in Denver, Colorado. 
With the 
speed of light 
a tissionable 
yeaction swept 
1,200 miles 
over the 
prairies to a 
picturesque 
Site on the 
Ohio River 
near Pitts- 
burgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
‘There, in the 
presence of 
(Congressman 
Sterling Cole, 
co-author of 
ihe Atomic rnergy Act of 1954, 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Chair- 
ynan of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and some 1,400 persons, 
a giant tractor, with no operator 
at the controls, responded to the 
President’s remote impulse. The 
‘ractor moved forward, scooped 
up a shovelful of earth, and the 
spectators, sensing the far-reach- 
ing significance of the occasion, 
ose and let out a tremendous 
cheer. 

Thus ground was broken for 
‘America’s first full-scale nuclear 
power plant. Thus, on the out- 
skirts of a tiny town called Ship- 
vingport, near the site of Fort 
Duquesne, an outpost of freedom 
/or the early pioneers, was 
Jaunched a great venture, a ven- 
ture which may be destined to 
mark an historic turning point in 
the history of the electric power 
industry, of our country, and, in- 
deed, of the world. 


Congressman Cole said: “Now 
we are at the end of the begin- 
ning. Now we translate our hopes 
and dreams of using the atom for 
ine pursuits of peace into the con- 
crete and steel of a plant produc- 
ing large amounts of electricity.” 


Chairman Strauss described the 
project as “more fundamentally a 
pioneer venture than the first 
railroad to penetrate the West or 
the first airline to span the Con- 
tinent.” 

“This ground-breaking,” he said, 
“will surely project its effects into 
the remotest future for, as we 
turn the sod for this great new 
enterprise of the peaceable atom, 
we are also breaking ground in 
the area of international friend- 
ship and cooperation.” 

The story of Shippingport is 
your story as well as ours. In a 
sense this first full-scale atomic 
power plant is your property as 
well as ours. Although the plant 
will be jointly owned by the Gov- 

rnment and the Duquesne Light 
Company, you are to own with us 
the knowledge that is gained from 
it. You are to share with us in 
the cividends of the answers to 
the problems to be solved. 


' Philip A. rleger 


An Important Decision 
Shippingport is the result of an 
important decision, namely, that 
the development of nuclear power 





‘A paper by Mr. Fleger before the 
23rd Annuai Convention of the Edison 


Electric In«titute, Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 15, 1955. 





Mr. Fleger recounts the origin and progress of the first 
nuclear power electric plant put under construction. Stresses 
points it is a developmental project and costs may be higher 
than under normal conditions, while errors may be more 
numerous. Cautions at this early stage it is not possible to 
foresee all the information that will be gained from the con- 
.  Struction and operation of the Shippingport plant, but he 
‘ventures a few examples of knowledge that might be acquired. 


should be advanced from the 
laboratory stage to that of full- 
scale construction and operation. 


Some competent scientists and 
engineers believed that a _ full- 
scale nuclear power plant should 
be built only after it was more 
nearly certain the power it pro- 
duced would be competitive with 


power produced from conven- 
tional fuels. But, as Mr. Thomas 
E. Murray, speaking for the 


Atomic Energy Commission, said 
when he announced the decision 
to construct this country’s first 
full-scale nuclear plant, “Such a 
course meant more paper studies 
and more delays.” He added, “We 
were persuaded that we had much 
to learn that could only be learned 
by building and by operating.” 

The reactor in the Shippingport 
plant will be of the pressurized 
water type. When construction of 
the plant was first proposed there 
was a natural and desirable aif- 
ference of opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of this type of reactor 
and certain other types, prin- 
cipally the sodium graphite, boil- 
ing water, homogeneous, and fast 
breeder reactors. The selection of 
the pressurized water reactor for 
the first full-scale plant was 
largely governed by two factors: 
first, it was the oniy type of re- 
actor then ready for full-scale 
construction; and, second, it was 
the consensus of opinion that the 
development of all types of re- 
actors would benefit from the in- 
formation and experience that 
would be gained in the construc- 
tion and operation of any full- 
scale plant, including the pres- 
surized water reactor. These con- 
siderations were emphasized in 
the initial report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on 
the Five-Year Power Reactor De- 
velopment Program proposed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
February of 1954. 


Hence, the Shippingport plant 
is not being built solely for the 
purpose of developing the pres- 
surized water reactor; rather, it 
is being constructed for the pur- 
pose of advancing nuclear power 
technology generally. According- 
ly, the entire plant is being built 
along very flexible lines. The re- 
actor portion will accommodate 
additional cores of different types 
and larger size. Multiple compo- 
nents are being made by a num- 
ber of manufacturers using differ- 
ent cwsigns. And materials of 
various kinds are being utilized. 

Of course, such flexibility will 
substantially increase the cost of 
Shippingport. But the larger in- 
vestment is fully justified by the 
additional knowledge that will be 
gained. Knowledge, after all, is 
our immediate objective, for we 
have much to learn before we 
will know how to build nuclear 
power plants that are competitive 
with conventional plants. 

From time to time estimates of 
the cost of power at Shippingport 
have been mentioned in news- 
paper and magazine articles and 
in radio and television programs. 
None of these estimates are au- 
thoritative and there is no firm 
basis for them. On the contrary, 
as the Atomic Energy Coimmissiou 


pointed out when it first an- 
nounced the project, one of the 
primary purposes of building the 
Shippingport plant is to proviae 
a firm basis for estimating costs. 


Construction Costs in 
Developmental Plants 


In cevelopmental plants such 
as Shippingport, construction costs 
will reflect the cost of many things 
which have been embodied in the 
plant for research and develop- 
ment. The relatively uigh cost of 
components manufactured on a 
tailor-made or non-tooled: basis 
will also be a distorting factor. 
True construction cost values will 
be further obscured by subsidies 
from firms desiring to be asso- 
ciated with the projects for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge and 
prestige. Initial operating ex- 
penses will be inflated by man- 
power costs which will reflect 
lack of experience, insufficient 
knowledge of safety requirements, 
and test work. And, of course, 
initial operating expenses will 
also include charges for deprecia- 
tion based on estimated lives 
which may or may not prove to 
be realistic in the light of experi- 
ence. 


Therefore, the actual cost of 
electricity procuced by develop- 
mental plants such as Shipping- 
port will be of no _ significance 
whatsoever. On the other hand, 
with the knowledge gained from 
the construction and operation of 
these plants it will be possible to 
estimate the cost of constructing 
and operating plants of the same 
type on a nondevelopmental basis 
and, from this, the cost at which 
such plants can produce electricity. 
These estimates will present some 
cifficult questions, especially as to 
the life of various elements in the 
reactor portion of the plant and 
the proper amount to set aside 
each year for their depreciation. 
Put reasonable accuracy should be 
attainable after several years’ op- 
erating experience. Any estimates 
made prior to this will have to be 
based upon many arbitrary as- 
sumptions and will be in the na- 
ture of guesswork. 


The beginning of test operations 
at Shippingport was originally 
scheduled for mid-1957. That is 
still the target date, but manifestly 
for such a revolutionary plant the 
schedule is a tight one. Excavation 
has been completed and large scale 
construction is about to get under- 
way. 

Role of Atomic Energy 
Commission 


The nvclear part of the plant is 
being designed and constructed by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp»- 
ration urder contract with the 
Atomic Fnergy Commission. Du- 
quesne Light is building the tur- 
bine-generator portion and will 
operate the entire plant as an in- 
tegral part of its system. 


In the reactor a light water 
coolant, under pressure, will serve 
both to slow down the high en- 
ergy neutrons and to remove the 
heat generated in the reactor core. 
The coolant will then pass to heat 
exchangers where the heat will be 
transferred to boiling water with 
the generation of steam. The steam 
subsequently will pass to a con- 
densing turbine and then be re- 
turned through a regenerative cy- 
cle to the heat exchanger boilers. 

The reactor is expected to be 
inherently stab'e, which means 
that a rising temperature will re- 
Cuce the reactivity and tend to 
reduce the heat output. However, 
the reactor will be provided with 
control rods which will be re- 
quired for certain purposes. The 
reactor and boilers will be en- 
closed in large cylincrical steel 
containers to prevent the escape 
of radioactive material in the re- 
mote case of coo'ant system failure. 

The average temperature of the 
primary plant water will be main- 
tained at about 525 degrees. The 
steam pressure at the turbine at 


Continued on page 48 
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Inter-Dependence 
Of Free Enterprise 


By H. C. McCLELLAN* 


President, National Association of Manufacturers 
President, Old Colony Paint & Chemical Company 


In pointing out the interdependence of free enterprise, promi- 
nent industrialist calls for all industries to join forces to fight 
government competition. Warns, however, that, when goy- 
ernment takes constructive action, it is just as important to 
voice approval as it is to oppose government’s invasion of 
free enterprise. Lauds Eisenhower policy of withdrawing gov- 
ernment from business, but notes “Uncle Sam” is still largest 
land owner, largest lender, and largest red tape manufacturer. 


May I at once register my pro- 
found admiration for you people. 
The electric light and power in- 
dustry has been in the trenches, 
on the firing 
line, manning 
the guns, tak- 
ing the brunt 
of the attack— 
yes, holding 
the fort—in a 
historic battle 
against social- 
ism. Your 
stamina is 
positively of 
epic propor- 
tion. On be- 
half of others 
whocant 
know the half 

of it, I say, 
“Thank you!” From its beginning 
in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, the electric light and 
power industry has been a living 
example of the American philos- 
ophy of freedom. 


Freedom which permits the 
exercise of personal abilities and 
ingenuity consistent with the 
rigi.ts of others. This unquestioned 
tradition made possible the for- 
mation of the first company to be 
concerned with electric power 
supply as we know it today. It 
was organized solely on the basis 
of faith in one man’s ability. 


Thomas A. Fdison foresaw the 
elements of an electric light and 
power system, but did not have 
enough money to develop it as he 
would have liked. The money put 
up by investors in the Edison 
Electric Light Company enabled 
him to continue his work. Despite 
skepticism and ridicule from 
many quarters, he justified the 
stockholders’ trust in him and 
gave the world the electrical age. 

It is ironic that in the field of 
Edison’s first and perhaps greatest 
triumph—electric light and power 
— the forces of socialism have 
made their greatest penetration. 
Ironical, but, in a sense, under- 
standable. 

Generating and marketing a 
product that is a public utility, 
private companies early in the 
industry’s history suffered inroads 
by municipalities, eager to take 
over. Yet, in the true sense, elec- 
trical development traditionally 
has been free private enterprise. 
Never did public ownership rep- 
resent more than 6% of generated 
power until the early °30s—tu..e 
depression ‘30s. 


Naroid ©. mecru.enan 


The Instigation to Compete with 
Private Enterprise 


What made possible these gov- 
ernmental gains of ownership and 
operation, competitive to private 
enterprise? Were they isolated— 
confined to your industry alone? 
Cculd they have been prevented 
or, at least, better held in check? 
To what extent do they represent 
victory for the forces of sociaiism 
and nationalization? 

TVA—the Federal Government's 
first great invasion—was a “de- 
pression baby.” It was originaliy 
a “make-job” project. It was sup- 
posed mainly to have to do with 
the development of navigation an1 





*An address by Mr. McClcllan at th 
23rd Annual Convention of the Eiteen 
Electric Institute, Los Cal. 
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flood control. Its alteration into 
a power project was “put across” 
on the taxpayers. Recently a 
newspaper reporter recalled that 
the birtn pangs of TVA brought 
forth from Mr. Lilienthal sharp 
words about the “great power 
monopolists” who were — and I 
quote Mr. Lilienthal — “trying to 
block a flood control and irriga- 
tion project just because it had 
some power plants as a by- 
product.” (Wall Street Journal 
April 6, 1955: “‘Poor Little Behe- 
moth.”) 

In those days the so-called 
power giants were handy targets. 
Backers of TVA took pains to ex- 
plain that they were opposed to 
monopoly and bigness; that the 
TVA power plants were being 
built simply to provide a “yard- 
stick”—and to make their yard- 
stick work they had to eliminate 
a private utility system. I some- 
times wonder whether a better 
fight might not have been made 
to halt the building of the incar- 
nate public monopoly that TVA 
was and is. Couidn’t we have 
fought harder against this under- 
mining of our private utilities? 
I mean, couldn’t a better battle 
have been waged if industry as a 
whole had rallied around tae be- 
leaguered electric lig..t and power 
incustry? 

I seem to remember pleas for 
help. I seem to recall taat your 
industry based its pleas on the 
interrelationship of private enter- 
prise. “Can’t you see,” the elec- 
tric industry said, “that if the 
government takes over power, it 
will be able to do the same in 
other industries?” Though the 
pleas did not fall upon deaf ears, 
they brought few fresh recruits. 
Why? Because other industries 
were having troubles of their own 
—government troubles. Washing- 
ton was moving in on them on a 
dozen fronts. 


The Business Activities of 
“Uncle Sam” 


And how those fronts have ex- 
panded! Today Uncle Sam is the 
largest landowner—t..e largest in- 
surer and the largest lender—the 
largest landlord and the largest 
tenant — tne largest warehouse 
operator, the largest shipowner, 
the largest truckfleet operator ana 
the largest manufacturer and use! 
of red tape in the world. 


I can speak from close personal 
experience of the governments 
venture in the paint industry. 
Paint is a large and vital business 
in which I have a small interest 
Like you people in the electrical 
field, paint has its national or- 
ganization — tee National Paint, 
Varnish and. Lacquer Association. 
Well, in its long, lone fight to s¢ 
the government out of the pall 
making business, the paint indus- 
try recently won a victory: ght 

And long and lone the fign' 
was, too! anh 

The record shows that way bac* 
in 1932 the association urged ie 
Shannon Committee of the agerete 
to recommend that tue Navy co 
manufacturing paint. Though th 


industry’s efforts were unceasins, 
there was no policing or checkins 
of government paint manufactut- 
ing until the Harding Subcomm! “ 


' , 43 
Continued on page * 
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Reappraisal of Competing 
Agencies of Utility Regulation 


By RICHARD JOYCE SMITH* 
Partner, Whitman, Ransom & Coulson, New York City 


Mr. Smith traces the growth of Federal regulatory power over 
utilities and iis effect on State regulation authoriiies. Says 
present confusion would be eliminated if Congress would 
require the Federal Power Commission to exempt from its 
regulatory authority those electric companies meeting the 
concept of a business “essentially local in character.” Notes 
that Federal regulation was originally enacted as merely sup- 
plementary to State regulation, but says “Trojan Horse has 
been moved into the area of public utility regulation.” 


Great debates on the regulation 
of public utilities in this country 
have usually followed in the wake 
of dramatic technological ad- 
vances in a 
particular 
type of utility 
service. 

The first 
great debate 
concerned 
control of the 
railroads fol- 
lowing their 
sweep across 
the courtry in 
the eighteen 
seventies. Out 
of that debate 
Camethe 
State Railroad 
Commissions 
and, in 1887, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Another series of debates arose 
in the first decade of the present 
century when the gas and electric 
distributing companies and the 
street railways were in the early 
stages of pronounced expansion. 
These debates were On the ques- 
tion of more comprehensive reg- 
ulation by the individual States. 
As a result, the old Railroad Com- 
missions of many of the States 
were streamlined into the modern 
Public Service Commissions with 
broader powers to regulate the 
newer types of utilities. 


In these early debates, the ques- 
tion of Federal versus State con- 
trol did not arise execept in the 
case of the railroads. Even there. 
the first important constitutional 
issue decided by the Supreme 
Court concerned the scope of the 
authority of an individual State 
to regulate railroad rates. It was 
only when the railroads developed 
into a national system of trans- 
portation that Federal rather than 
State regulation was established. 


During this early period. it was 
generally conceded that the con- 
trol of what were known as 
“local” utilities, that is, those en- 
gaged in providing gas, electric, 
water and trolley service, was ex- 
clusively a function of the in- 
dividual State. 


As the telephone developed in 
the early nineteen hundreds, it, 
too, was a strictly local utility. Its 
business was primarily to provide 
cummunication among the houses 
and stores in settled communities. 
Despite the magnificent develop- 
ment of the long-lines telephone 
service in this country during the 
past 25 vears ard the later flow- 
ering of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the telephone 
business has retained much of its 
character as a local utility and the 
State Commissions still exercise 
predominant authority. 

As the stage was being set for 
the great debate of the nineteen 
thirties. the gas companies. rather 
than the electric companies, pro- 

uced the first inkling of the con- 
‘lict. The beginnings of natural 

as transmission produced several 
ses concerning the rights of the 

state Commissions to control the 
ansmitting 

—e 

. "An eddress hy Mr. Smith at the 73d 

*nnual Cenven'ion cf the Edicon Elec- 


Instituie, Los Angeles, Cal., June 
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companies, notably 


the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Missouri v. Kansas Gas Com- 
pany, 265 U § 298. But decisions 
that ges transmission crossing 
State lines was immune from 
State control did not change the 
generally accepted view that the 
gas business was strictly a local 
enterprise. Those decisions were 
certainly not considered to call 
for Federal control of the gas in- 
dustry. 


The gap became the “Attleboro” 
gap, rather than the “Kansas” 
gap, because the expansion of the 
electric utilities was more wide- 
spread and more dramatic than 
the growth of the gas business. 
The gas business was still the gas 
light business—when people were 
already talking about the electric 
power incustry. Moreover, the 
potentialities of the new power, 
and the ever increasing cavacities 
for generating and transmitting 
the power, not only fired the im- 
agiv~stion of the American people, 
as the railroads had done a gen- 
eration before, they also attracted 
capital—end they spurred on the 
engineers to endeavor to make 
the wonders of electricity more 
real than ever. 


As early as World War I. ranid 
engineering developments in the 
power industry in this country 
had already provided a new, ma- 
jor national resource which was 
the envy of other nations. It was 
this dramatic technological ex- 
pansion coupled with the enlarged 
corporate organizations for man- 
aging the expansion that gave 
impetus to the drive to have the 
Federal Government assume pri- 
mary respcensibility for control of 
the electric power industry as it 
had in the case of the railroads. 


As we all know, the debate on 
this cuestion was in manvy respects 
a major develonment of the ponu- 
list movement known as tre New 
Dea!. just as the dehete on con- 
trolling the railroads after the 
Civil War had been the kevnote 
of the Granger movement in the 
midd'a Put there was an 
important cistinetion in the two 
situations. The movement for the 
initia] state regulation of the rail- 
roads came when there was a 
practical absence of any regula- 
tion. The succeeding movement 
for the assumption of control by 
the Federal Government arose 
when, in actual overation, the 
railroad systems of the country 
had been forged into a n»tional 
system of transportation. The de- 
bate over the Federal control of 
the power industry in the nine- 
teen thirties came at a time when, 
for most practice] nurnoses, reon- 
lation by individual States was 
effective or could readily be made 
effective and when. despite the 
erowth of interstate transmis- 
sion. the ovnerating of the 
nower industry were State rather 
th-n National, or regional enter- 
prises. 


vrect 


nite 


The Attleboro Case 
The facts of Pubic 
Commission of Rhod2 Island v. 
Attleboro Steam & Electric Com- 
273 US 83. 
ary 1927, bear out this distinction. 
As early as 1917 
Electric Lighting 


T'tilities 


panu decided in Janu- 


Narragansett 
the 


Company, 


* 


local electric utility serving Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, and fringe 
territory had made a contract to 
supply to the Attleboro Steam & 
Electric Company, the local elec- 
tric utility serving Attleboro, 
Mass., and surrounding districts, 
all the electricity required by the 
latter company. The Narragansett 
Company agreed to transmit the 
electricity from its generating 
plant in Rhode Island to a station 
of the Attleboro Company in 
Massachusetts where it was to be 
metered. The contract was filed 
by the Narragansett Company 





with the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Rhode Island. That Com- 
mission authorized the special rate 
involved. For some time, the 
contract was performed appar- 
ently without any trouble. Then, 
in 1921, and again in 1924, the 
Narragansett Company tried to get 
an increase in the contract rate by 
filing a new special rate with the 
Rhode Island Commission. The 
Rhode Island Commission held 
hearings and decided that the rate 
under the Attleboro contract was 


unreasonably low, and unfair to 
Narragansett’s other customers, 
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and that the increased rate should 
be approved. The Commission’s 
order was appealed by the Attle- 
boro Company to the Rhode I 

Supreme Court. That court d 
the transaction between the two 
companies to be in interstate com- 
merce and declared the Commis- 
sion’s order invalid as an un- 
constitutional burden on _ that 
commerce. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the decree of the Rhode 
Island Court on the authority of 


its decision in the Kansas Gas Co. 
Continued on page 45 
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AND other countries, too, people are investing their 
money in the securities of Vepco for expansion and 
development within the area served by it—in the states 
of Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina—to 
meet the increasing needs by industries and homes 
for more and more electric power . . . for more 
production . . , more leisure living 


The comparative figures below are significant evidence 
of the company’s growth during the past ten years: 


i 
1945 1954 Increase 
Utility Plant 139,663,000 438,920,000 214% 
Electric power supply, 
(Kilowatts) 439,300 1,164,500 165% 
Number of Electric 
customers, 362,865 627,898 70% 
Electric energy generated 
(millions-kw.) 2,201 5,273 140% 
Average annual use by 
residential customers, 
(kilowatt-hours), 1,347 2,838 110%, 
Cubic feet of Gas sold 
(millions), 1,401 3,401 142% 
Number of Gas customers 52,216 76,717 47%, 
In 1947, there were only 19,500 Vepco shareholders of 
less than 3,000,000 shares of common and 289,000 
shares of preferred stock. 
As of December 31, 1954, the company had 32,400 shareholders 
of 6,600,000 shares of common and 489,000 shares of preferred 
stock. These shareholders are located in every state of 
the nation, including U. S. territories and possessions, 
Canada and other countries. 
‘ “ 
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Britain Is Counting 
The Cost of Strikes 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig reports that though the rail strike in Britain is over, 
the dispute, along with other labor stoppages, is by no means 
over. Says Britain is much more worried about future indus- 
trial strife than immediate cost of rail and other recent strikes. 


LONDON, Eng. — At last, the 
strike of engine drivers is over, 
and the British railways are func- 
tioning once more ror~ally. But 
there is no 
sign of that 
nationwide 
feeling of re- 
lief which is 
usually in 
evidence after 
t e settlement 
of a major 
strike. For 
one thing, the 
‘cock strike is 
still on at the 
time of writ- 
ing, and most 
British pas- 
senger liners 
are unable to 
sail because of the unofficial 
strike of a fraction of their crews. 
Although less than two-fifths of 
the dock laborers are affected by 
the strike, loadings and unload- 
ings are reduced to about a quar- 
ter of the cargoes, which shows 
that even those who are not on 
strike are not working satisfac- 
torily. As for the strike on the 
lines, it is liable to cost to the 
shipping companies and to the 
nation many millions of pounds 
in loss of earnings. 


Even the rail dispute is far 
from settled, and it remains to be 
seen on what terms it will be 
settled. Although work has been 
resumed, negotiations continue 
about the wages increases to the 
two rival unions. Freight rates 
have just been raised; in order to 
cover the additional cost it might 
well become necessary to raise 
them, and also passenger fares, 
once more. The effect on the cost 
of living and on the cost of pro- 
duction might set in motion an- 
other inflationary spiral. 

In such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the termination of 
the rail stoppage was not fol- 
lowed by a Stock Exchange boom. 
On the contrary, the immediate 
reaction was a setback, following 
the inexplicable rise that was 
proceeding during the latter part 
of the strike. Nor is sterling very 
firm. It is realized that the bal- 
ance of payments is bound to suf- 
fer as a result of the loss of ex- 
ports, visible and invisible. More- 
over, since the number of strikers 
whose earnings have declined was 
small, the total decline of con- 
sumer incomes was considerably 
less than the decline in the out- 
put. The net result is an excess 
of demand over supply. Although 
in respect of most goods this can 
be met out of stocks, the decline 
of inventories will tend to cause 
prices to rise, and in some in- 
stances less will be available for 
export. 

What is much more worrying 
than the immediate costs of the 
rail strike and the other strikes 
which are in progress, is the feel- 
ing that this is merely a foretaste 
of things to come. There is a feel- 
ing of resentment among indus- 
trial workers about the Conserva- 
tive victory at the general elec- 
tion, and they are in a truculent 
mood. Possibly this may induce 
many to decide in favor of strikes 
in borderline cases when other 
considerations for and against are 
more or less evenly balanced. 

In this respect there are, how- 
ever, two conflicting opinions. 
According to some, under a So- 
cialist Government there is more 
inducement for the workers and 
their unions to hold out for 
higher pay, because they assume 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


that a Government of their own 
choice is on their side, and em- 
ployers could not therefore resist 
too firmly. According to others, 
there are limits beyond which the 
workers would not wish to em- 
barrass a Government of their 
own choice, but there are prac- 
tically no such limits when a 
Conservatiy: Government is in 
office. The latter view is prob- 
ably nearer the truth, judging by 
the fact that wages increases were 
much larger under the Conserva- 
tive Government (allowing for 
changes in the cost of living) than 
under the preceding Socialist 
Government. 

The trouble will begin when 
the pressure for higher wages will 
come into conflict with the Treas- 
ury’s policy of credit restraint. 
Until now industries could afford 
to take the line of least resistance 
by conceding wages demand in 
order to avoid strikes. But the 
stage has now been reached at 
which Mr. Butler has to apply in 
all earnest the credit restraint 
which has hitherto been largely 
ineffective. Even the nationalized 
industries will have to be told 
that they would no longer be able 
to help themselves to unlimited 
amounts of Treasury-guaranteed 
bank credit. The banks would 
feel strongly against a continued 
unlimited allocation of their re- 
sources to the nationalized indus- 
tries if they are compelled to cut 
their loans to their customers 
among the private firms. There 
is bound to be a strong demand 
for a more equitable allocation of 
credit as between the public and 
private sectors of the economy. 

Once the industries find it dif- 
ficult to increase their bank 
credits they will have to resist 
wages demands more firmly. This 


will mean more strikes, because, 
owing to the prevalence of over- 
full employment, the workers are 
not accustomed to the sound of 
the word “no.” They feel they 
hold all the trumps. If both sides 
hold firm there is bound to de- 
velop a certain amount of unem- 
ployment, not so much through 
aeflationary monetary policy as 
througn an epidemy of strikes, 
big and small. 

Mr. Butler is confronted with a 
dilemma. He has to strengthen 
the balance of payments by means 
of a hard money policy, even if it 
means strikes and unemployment. 
Politically the Government can 
afford a certain amount of un- 
employment at present, because 
tie next general election is very 
remote. Economically a hard 
money policy is a gamble, because 
the gains achieved through cur- 
tailing consumption and imports 
are liable to be offset by a decline 
of the output as a result of the 
strikes. 


The incidental effects of the 
terms of the recent agreements in 
the American motor industry may 
perhaps provide some temporary 
relief to hard-pressed Britain. If 
the terms accepted by the Ford 
Motor Co. and General Motors 
should find wide application in 
the United States, it would raise 
American cost of production, and 
this would help British exporters. 
At the same time the increase 
of the American consumers’ pur- 
chasing power would also help. 
But British industries would have 
no cause for rejoicing. For the 
chances are that, before very long, 
pressure in favor of the adoption 
of the same system in Britain 
would become irresistible. In- 
deed, in view of the scarcity of 
labor in Britain, it is surprising 
that British labor unions have not 
preceded their American opposite 
numbers in demanding and ob- 
taining the terms demanded and 
obtained by the latter. Sooner or 
later—presumably sooner—Brit- 
ish exporters will lose the com- 
petitive advantages they may gain 
through this development. So the 
problem of having to resist wages 
demands even at the cost of 
strikes will have to be faced be- 
fore long. 
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Ray D. Murphy, President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, has 
been elected a member of the 
board of directors of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York it 
Was announced on June 16 by 
John J. McCloy, Chairman of the 
bank’s Board. Mr. Murphy has 
been associated with Equitable 
Life for 42 years. In 1947 he was 
elected a director and three years 
later was appointed Executive 
Vice-President and Actuary. He 
was elected President of Equitable 
in 1953. Mr. Murphy is President 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, a past President of 
the Actuarial Society of America, 
Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York, and a member of the board 
of the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund. 


ck tt 


Harlow H. Curtice, President of 
General Motors, issued this week 
a news release for publication re- 
garding Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad. 
Following is a comment from the 
Chase Manhattan Bank regarding 
this announcement: 


John J. McCloy, Chairman of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, said 
today that, by agreement, Dr. Haf- 
stad will be available to the bank 
in a consultative capacity on 


atomic energy matters “where 
there is no conflict of interest.” 
Chase Manhattan, he said, ex- 
pects to continue its program of 
active participation in the de- 
velopment of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. 
~ * tad 

Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announced on June 16 
the election to its Board of Di- 
rectors of John T. Dorrance, Jr.., 
Assistant to the President of 
Campbell Soup Company. Mr. 
Dorrance has been associated with 
the Campbell company since 1946 
and is also a director of that com- 
pany and a number of its af- 
filiates. His father, the late John 
T. Dorrance, was also a director 
of the Guaranty Trust Company 
from May 6, 1929, until the time 
of his death in 1930. Mr. Dorrance 
is active in civic, philanthropic, 
and business affairs in Philadel- 
phia, Camden, and elsewhere. He 
is a director of the Pennsylvania 
and Atlantic RR. Co.; Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Rwy. Co. 
and the John Wanamaker com- 
panies of Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and New York. He is First 
Vice-President of Camden County 
Community Chest and on _ its 
board of trustees 

e * x 


At the regular meeting of the 
Beard of Directors of The First 
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National City Bank of New York 
held on June 21, two Vice-Presi- 
dents and four Assistant Vice- 
Presidents were appointed. The 
new Vice-Presidents are: Peyton 
F. McLamb, Southern District of 
the Domestic Division, and Joseph 
E. Wheeler, Caribbean District of 
the Overseas Division, both of 
Head Office. 

New Assistant Vice-Presidents 
are: Stephen C. Eyre, Mid-West- 
ern District of the Domestic Divi- 
sion; Lawrence S. Heath, II, New 
England District of the Domestie 
Division; Homer C. Lathrop, Jr., 
Park Avenue Branch, and Neil J. 
Stevenson, 34th Street Branch. A 
native of Berrien County, Georgia, 
Mr. McLamb in 1929 joined the 
Bank of America and came to 
National City in 1931. During 
World War II he attained the rank 
of Colonel in the U. S. Army and 
upon his return to the bank was 
assigned to the Domestic Division. 
Mr. Wheeler a native of St. Louis, 
Mo., served in the Dominican 
Republic for 17 years, and was 
manager of National City’s Branch 
in Caracas, Venezuela for seven 
years. ‘ i. 

The appointment of Henry S. 
Mohr as an Assistant Secretary of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York is announced by Horace 
C. Flanigan, President. Mr. Mohr 
joined the Company in 1939 and 
is assigned to the Personal Loan 
Department at the bank’s Main 
Office. , 


Louis Schneider and Edward 
Ramelkamp of Central Savings 
Bank of New York City have been 
promoted to Assistant Controllers 
of the bank. James T. Lee, Presi- 
dent of the Bank, made the an- 


nouncement following a recent 1 


meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Schneider has been with the 
bank since 1917 and Mr. Ramel- 
kamp joined the staff of Central 
in 1934. 

President Lee, of the Central 
Savings Bank, also announced 
that for the quarter ending June 
30 the Trustees of the bank have 
declared an extra dividend of %4 
of 1% per annum in addition to 
a regular dividend of 2%% per 
annum. This marks the fifth con- 
secutive quarter on which the 
bank has paid a dividend at the 
rate of 254% per annum. 

* a: wt 

Arthur T. Roth, President of 
the Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, New York, an- 
nounces the retirement of Wil- 
liam Frank Rhinehart from the 
board of directors and as Vice- 
President of the Inwood office of 
the bank. Mr. Rhinehart entered 
the banking profession in March, 
1913, and was atfiliated with the 
Bank of Long Island which 
merged with the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company; the National 
Bank of Far Rockaway; the Pen- 
insula National Bank of Cedar- 
hurst and was President of the 
First National Bank of Inwood, 
which, last November, merged 
with the Franklin National Bank. 
Mr. Rhinehart was presented with 
a scroll by the board of directors 
honoring his 42nd anniversary as 
a banker, civic leader, etc. 

bg f: bad 

As of May 27 the New York 
State Banking Department ap- 
proved a certificate providing for 
an increase in the capital of the 
County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., from $4,614,750, in 
922,950 shares par $5 per share, 
to $4,719,750, consisting of 943,- 
950 shares, par $5 per share. On 
May 27 also the State Banking 
Department authorized the County 
Trust Company to open a branch 
in Irvington, Westchester County, 
in furtherance of the plans for 
the merger of the Irvington Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. into 
the County Trust Co., to which 
reference was made in our issue 
of May 26, page 2414. 


& * ” 

Robert C. Tait, President of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company 
since 1949, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Lineein 
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Rochester Trust Company, 


Rochester, N. Y., John ig 
ington, President of the irug 
company announced on June 17 
A native of Rochester, \/. Tait 
was graduated from Princeton 
University. After graduatio, Mr 
Tait served as Sales Manavoy and 
Vice-President of a manu:actyur. 
ing firm until 1934. He joined 
the Genesee Valley Trus: Com. 
pany of Rochester as an Assistant 


Trust Officer in 1935 and in 1949 
became a Vice-President. [, 1945 
Mr. Tait moved to Pittsburgh 
where he joined the Union Trust 
Company of that city as Vice. 
President, and in 1946 he wag 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, where he served unti] 
joining Stromberg-Carisoa, which 
is merging with General Dynam- 
ics Corporation. 
* Bd * 


The Watertown National Bank 
of Watertown, N. Y., reports a 
capital of $500,000, as of June 7 
increased from $440,000 as a re- 
sult of a stock dividend of $60,- 
000. 

* * * 

A further addition to the capi- 
tal of the National Newark ang 
Essex Banking Company of Ne- 
wark, N. J. has been announced 
the current month, following the 
increase which became effective 
on May 9. At that time the capital 
was enlarged from $5,350,000 to 
$5,778,000, reference to which was 
made in these columns June 2, 
page 2562. The latest increase re- 
sulted from the sale of $772,000 of 
new stock, the capital thereby 
having been enlarged from $5,- 
778,000 to $6,500,000, the latter 
having become effective on June 
s. wt % Bs J 

Reuben L. Babcock, Jr., founder 
and President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Absecon, N. J, 
died on June 2, at the age of 
70 years. In an account of his 
death, the Newark “Evening 
News” of June 3 said in part: 

“Born in Absecon, Mr. Bab- 
cock attended local schools, Ped- 
die Preparatory School, Hights- 
town, and was a graduate of La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa. 

“In 1916, Mr Babcock founded 
the First National Bank of Abse- 
con and became its first Presi- 
dent, a post he held until his 
death. For 35 years until his re- 
tirement two years ago, he was 
active in the real estate firm of 
Babcock & Conover.” 

% si tk 

Announcement was made on June 
20 of plans to merge the Provi- 
dent Trust Company of Phitadel- 
phia and the First National Bank 
of Delaware County witn head- 
quarters in Media, Pa. The joint 
announcement by William R. K. 
Mitchell, Chairman, and Benja- 
min Sawin, President of Provi- 
dent Trust Company, and Richard 
G. Burn, President of First Na- 
tional Bank of Delaware County, 
followed approval of the merger 
plans by the boards of directors of 
both institutions. 

The merger, which is subject to 
the approval of stockho ders and 
the regulatory authorities, will 
provide for the issuance of Prov!- 
dent stock to shareholders of 
First National Bank of De'aware 
County. The combined ins‘ tution, 
on the basis of Dec. 31, 1954, ‘i8- 
ures, will, it is stated, have total 
resources of $241,000,000, deposits 
of $218,000,000 and capital funds 
of $21,000,000, excluding valua- 
tion reserves. The First National 
Bank of Delaware Coun‘ty main- 
tains offices in Media, warth- 
more and Springfield, Pa. Rich- 
ard G. Burn will become 4 vo 
President of Provider: Trust 
Company in charge of those offi- 


ces. Merger plans call the 
srson- 


~ 


retention of officers and } 
nel of the First National Bans of 
Delaware County by the 
institution. 
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More Action by 


the 


Electric Industry Needed! 


By ELMER L. LINDSETH* 
President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


Utility executive urges more action by electric producing 
concerns to better the standard of living in American house- 
holds. Points out electricity contributes more to our modern 
American standard than any other single factor, yet millions 
of homes do not enjoy the barest minimum of electrical living. 
Calls for pooling of efforts of the electric industry with other 
interested industries and civic and professional organizations. 


Of this proud nation’s 50 million 
homes, only seven million are in 
first-class condition. The remain- 
ing 43 million are in some degree 
sub -standard. 
Eight million 
are actually in 
slum or near- 
slum condi- 
tion. 

It isastrange 
paradox in- 
deed that we 
Americans, 
who boast the 
highest stand- 
ard of living 
in the world, 
should also 
have so much 
of the lowest. 

Yet our ef- 
forts at rehabilitation must not be 
restricted to the one home in six 
which is in slum or near-slum 
condition. Our efforts must be di- 
rected at every home in the United 
States. Even the seven million 
first-class homes must be kept 
first-class. 

It will be a major job to arouse 
the American people to a sense 
of the value and importance of 
their homes. Pride of ownership 
among home-owners has been on 
the decline for decades, and we 
have accumulated a tremendous 
backlog of decay and neglect. We 
are long overdue in organizing 
our industry and others to re- 
awaken Americans to the wisdom 
—in fact, the necessity—of proper 
home maintenance, repair, and 
modernization. 

Electrically speaking, the vast 
majority of America’s homes are 
obsolete. Measured against the 
living standard which modern ap- 
pliances make possible, the num- 
ber of sub-standard homes is 
truly alarming. 

Twenty-two million American 
homes have ranges over 15 years 
old. More than 45 million homes 
lack clothes dryers of any kind. 
Some 25 million do not have 
automatic water heaters, either 
£as or electric. Over 40 million 
are not just inadequately, but 
poorly, lighted. twenty-one mil- 
lion do not even have wiring that 
would permit the use of these im- 
provements, if the occupants were 
to buy them. 

According to a recent General 
Electric survey, 42% of all homes 
have only two-wire, 30-ampere 
entrance capacitv. Think of it! 
More than 21 million American 
homes in 1955 with only two-wire 
service! 

Yet this is only part—although 
an important part—of the sorry 
housing picture which our indus- 
try inust help set right if ou 
business is to remotely approach 
our market potential. 


II 

And let there be no mistake 
about the great and growing im- 
portance of residential usage to 
utilities. Just 10 short years ago, 
residential customers accounted 
for only 15% of all electric en- 
ergy sold. Last year, that per- 
centage was 26. This is a tre- 
mendous increase in just one dec- 
ade—a greater increase than for 
any other class of customers. On 
a revenue basis, it is even more 


—_— 


“A paper by Mr. Lindseth before the 


Rete ber MADE wed 


ve Annual Convention of the Edison 
-lectric Institute, Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 14, 1955. 


impressive. Residential sales in 
1944 totaled $1.1 billion; in 1954, 
they were $2.9 billion—an in- 
crease of 160%. 

These figures show what has 
happened despite our severe bot- 
tlenecks of inadequate wiring, the 
general sub-standard condition of 
housing, and a nationwide apathy 
regarding home _ improvement. 
The results of the past decade are 
only a fraction of what we can 
attain if we really organize to 
tap the potential I have men- 
tioned for ranges, clothes dryers, 
water heaters, and improved 
lighting alone. 

To gauge that potential, let’s 
make the conservative assump- 
tion that “ACTION,” (program of 
American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods) in its efforts to 
raise all American housing to 
even modest standards, accom- 
plishes only 10% of that objec- 
tive. 

That 10% success, combined 
with good sales promotion on our 
part, can add to our lines 2 mil- 
lion additional electric ranges, 
442% million additional electric 
clothes dryers, 242 million addi- 
tional electric water heaters, and 
4 million additional relighted 
homes. 

For the appliance industry, this 
adds up to about $2 billion in 
increased potential sales. For the 
utility industry, it means some 
$300 million annually in increased 
residential revenues beyond what 
we can otherwise expect. 


Let me repeat: even that is only 
a small sample, based on the as- 
sumption that “ACTION” achieves 
a mere 10% of its potential. 

We can scarcely imagine the 
possibilites if we reach 20, 50, 
100% of the goal in the residen- 
tial field, to say nothing of the 
collateral commercial and indus- 
trial benefits. And with the sup- 
port of other interested organiza- 
tions, our efforts should be highly 
successful. In fact, if this coun- 
try’s homes and neighborhoods 
are to be saved from decay and 
degradation, our efforts must be 
highly successful. 


lit 

Electricity contributes more to 
our modern American living 
standard than any other single 
factor. Yet we cannot claim to 
have made more than a bare be- 
ginning with today’s contribution, 
impressive though it is. 

Millions of homes today do not 
enjoy even the barest minimum 
of electrical living. 

In part, this failure is due to 
the fact that those homes are in- 
adequately wired. I mentioned a 
moment ago that 42% of Amer- 
ican homes—21 million—have 
only two-wire service of 30 am- 
peres or less. Even more dis- 
turbing is the fact that of the 
homes being built today—and this 
is largely the fault of the utility 
industry — 20% have an entrance 
capacity of 30 amperes or less. 

In part, too, many homes lack 
electrical conveniences because 
our selling campaigns fall on un- 
receptive ears. The “ACTION 
presentation shows that too many 
people today are not concerned 


about their domestic housing 
standards because their interests 
have been channeled elsewhere. 
Smart advertising is persuading 
them to spend their money on 
things much less vital to their 
welfare. 


_ For example, millions of Amer- 
icans have cheerfully spent $2,500 
or more on a new car, while their 
homes lack an adequate range, a 
water heater, automatic laundry 
equipment, or even the barest 
minimum of adequate lighting. 
And 412 million families today 
own not just one, but two cars. 
The average income of these fam- 
ilies, many of whom would claim 
they cannot affor a new electric 
range or dryer, is slightly over 
$7,000 a year. The automotive in- 
dustry estimates that by 1960, the 
number of two-car families will 
exceed 712 million. 

Can't our industry do as good 
a selling job as Detroit? I think 
we can, if we put our minds and 
energy to it. Certainly what we 
have to sell is closer to home, and 
means more in better living 
standards, than the autombile, 
important though that may be. 


IV 

“ACTION” has a program that 
can help us. “ACTION” offers 
our industry a unique opportun- 
ity to work with other interested 
industries and with civic and pro- 
fessional organizations in a co- 
ordinated, broad-scale campaign. 
Rehabilitation is their concern. It 
is also our concern. By pooling 
our efforts with theirs, we can 
multiply results. 


The task is no easy one. In 
fact, it’s a mammoth job, this re- 
construction and renovation of 
America’s homes. As Mr. Severin 
told you, the total bill will be at 
least $40 billion. “Nation’s Busi- 
ness” estimates that $15 billion 
needs to be spent on re-wiring 
alone. 

All this is over and above the 
$12 billion already spent each 
year on home improvement, mod- 
ernization, and maintenance. Cur- 
rently, one-half of that $12 billion 


is spent by only one-tenth of all 
householders. Almost half of all 
home owners spend nothing at all. 

This program merits all the 
strength our industry can muster 
—moral, organizational, and fi- 
nancial. The results can be worth 
many times the effort and outlay 
involved. 

We can share in the increased 
general prosperity that is bound 
to accompany such broad-scale 
rehabilitation of America’s homes. 

We can gain by increased ap- 
pliance sales and electric usage. 

We can enjoy heightened public 
respect and confidence, because 
“ACTION” will indirectly act as 
a public relations force for the 
entire electric utility industry. 

We can share in the reduction 
of taxes that will follow wide- 
scale improvement of America’s 
neighborhoods. Slums represent a 
heavy drain on tax-supported po- 
lice and welfare services. And in 
many municipalities, our compa- 
nies are the largest single tax- 
payers. 

Finally, we can be citizens of a 
better, sounder, more self-respect- 
ing America. 

Vv 

Specifically, what should we do, 
you and I? 

First and foremost, let’s each 
of us get informed—become liter- 
ate—about the whole vast and 
complex problem of decayed and 
decaying neighborhoods. 

Second, let’s publicly endorse 
“ACTION” and its objectives 
both personally, and in the name 
of the companies we represent. 


Third, let’s give all possible 
publicity to the “ACTION” story. 
Let’s stimulate the interest of our 
local and civic welfare organiza- 
tions working in this field. Let’s 
tell them what “ACTION” can do 
for our communities. 
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Fourth, let’s motivate our asso~ 
ciates and our employees to take 
leadership in rehabilitation proj- 
ects in our areas, and to integrate 
those projects with the nation- 
wide “ACTION” campaign. We 
will be well advised here to look 
closely into the “foundation” idea. 
A number of cities—Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and_ St. 
Louis among them—have estab- 
lished development foundations 
dedicated to improving housing 
conditions in cooperation with 
municipal, county, state, and Fed- 
eral authorities. They are show- 
ing impressive results. 

Fifth, let’s give “ACTION” 
wholehearted financial support. 

If we do these things, we can 
spearhead the success of “AC- 
TION” in every community we 
serve. That effort will be repaid 
many times over, not only in dol- 
lars and cents, but in the far 
richer rewards of a better Amer- 
ica. We can help to reduce the 
toll of crime, disease, delinquency, 
heartbreak, futility, and broken 
homes; we can _ strengthen the 
very moral fibre of the nation. 


These will be the collateral 
benefits to our normal business 
gains; they will be ours “for free.” 


Geo. Hendrik Now With 


Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Blunt Ellis & 
Simmons, 208 South La Salle St., 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, have 
announced that George K. Hend- 
rik, Jr. is now associated with 
their firm. Mr. Hendrik was for- 
merly with the Chicago office of 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, invest- 
ment counselors. 
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nation. 


requires. 


such a program. 





And long before that The P-I editorially 
refused to believe that so-called “private” 
power must be entirely dissolved in order 
for so-called “public” power to operate at 
the peak efficiencies the future obviously 


So. a year ago, we were naturally 
pleased when the announcement came that 
Seattle City Light, Tacoma City Light, 
Puget Sound Power and Light, Snohomish 
County Public Utility District and Chelan 
County Public Utility District had joined 
to form the Puget Sound Utilities Council. 


At that time, however, the new Council 
had no program in the engineering sense. 
But it did have a joint willingness to create 


POWERLAND, USA 
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A Blueprint For Power 


NE YEAR ago The Post-Intelligen- 
@) cer hailed the formation of the 
Puget Sound Utilities Council edi- 


toriaHy, and predicted that it would be- 
come a power utilities pattern for the 


” 
area. 


The above illustration and text are reprinted from an editorial 
appearing in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer on April 25, 1955. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Yesterday that program was published. 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, superintendent of Seat- 
tle City Light and chairman of the Coun- 
cil, has termed it of national importance 
and “one of the greatest forward steps 
in regional development ever to occur 
in the Pacifie Northwest.” 

Frank McLaughlin, president of Puget 
Sound Power and Light, feels that it **is 
destined to make major contributions 
to the growth and development of the 


HE report by engineer Jack D. Stev- 
ens and his stafl poolanne expen- 
diture of 670 million dollars or more 


to be invested in new power facilities, and 
is a blue print to assure adequate present 
and future power in the area embraced. 

It is also a blueprint to end power short- 
ages, brownouts, and bickering. It may 
well be the beginning of the end of the 
outmoded concept that utilities must be all 
“private” or all “public” and never the 
twain must meet. 
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~\Pime to Fix the Roof 
Is When the Sun Is Shining”’ 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON* 
Vice-Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Noting that state of business is 


wee eee” Ae err 


now at all-time high, Mr. Bal- 


derston maintains prosperity’s continuation depends on quality 
of executives’ present policy decisions. As most important of 
such questions, lists capital additions, inventories, elimination 
of waste, and development of new products. Urges following 
of middle road between caution and daring, and warns that 


“the time to fix the roof is when the sun is shining.” 


Business is prosperous. Much of 
it is on the highest plateau in his- 
tory. What can executives re- 
sponsible for policy making do to 
Keep it so? 
Since the col- 
lective health 
of business re- 
flects the ex- 
perience of a 
variety of in- 
dividual firms, 
the decisions 
affecting their 
future are 
vital to con- 
tirued stable 
growth in con- 
sumption, pro- 
duction and 
employment. 

Whatare 
the soundest policies to follow, 
now that we are on high ground 
with all the accompanying ex- 
hilaration? One approach is to 
ask what government can do to 
prevent a descent into whatever 
valley may lie ahead. It is no 
longer necessary to argue the im- 
portance of the policy decisions 
made by fiscal and monetary au- 
thorities. They are among the im- 
portant forces influencing the 
climate in which business firms 
grow and prosper or decline and 
die, but climate is only one of 
the conditions necessary for good 
crops. Plain hard work and in- 
telligent planning and supervision 
are needed also. While recogniz- 
ing the impact on business pros- 
pects of monetary policies, of tax 
provisions and a friendly govern- 
mental attitude toward construc- 
tive business developments, I pre- 
fer to discuss what business itself 
can do to keep in good condition. 
When in depression, necessity 
forces much head holding and 
soul searching to find solutions. 
My thesis is that the time to start 
hunting them is right now while 
business is excellent. 


General Business at All-Time 
High 


The low state of certain pro- 
tions of the economy, such as 
coal, dairying, and farms in 
drought striken areas, is painful 
to those who suffer from lack of 
work and income. Though these 
soft spots exist and give concern 
to thoughtful citizens, they do not 
reflect the general state of indus- 
try and commerce. Business is 
ead good; it is at an all-time 





Cc. Canby Balderston 


To gauge how high is the path 
on which we are now traveling, it 
is instructive to look backward 
at the previous peak and the in- 
tervening valley. The peak oc- 
curred in the spring and summer 
of 1953 and the valley in the 
spring of 1954. At the previous 
peak, Gross National Product was 
about $370 billion and is now es- 
timated to be over $375 billion: 
national income was $308 billion 
and is now estimated to be about 
$315 billion; personal income was 
$288 billion and is now estimated 
to exceed $295 billion; disposable 
income, $251 billion, now esti- 
mated at about $265 billion: the 
index of industrial production 
was 137 then and is now at about 
the same level. Looking down 





*An address by Mr. Balderston before 
the Dinner Meeting of the Richmond Sec- 
tien of the Virginia Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Thursday, June 9, 1955. 


into the 1954 valley out of which 
we have climbed, industrial pro- 
duction: was then lower by 14 
points (10%); Gross National 
Product by about $20 billion 
(6%); national income by ap- 
proximately $17 billion (5%); 
disposable income by more than 
$10 billion (4%). It is worth not- 
ing, however, that disposable in- 
come was maintained at its pre- 
vious high in the early stages of 
the 1953-54 recession and moved 
to still higher ground during 1954. 

Construction activity is also at 
4 new peak, and steel output is 
2% above the previous high of 
March, 1953. Likewise, as every- 


one knows, sales of new autos 
heave made a new record this 
spring. Output of non-durable 


goods has reached a new maxi- 
mum—slightly above that of mid- 
1953 and almost 25% above the 
average for 1947-49. Another 
peak has been reached in the re- 
tail sales of house furnishings; 
retail sales in total have also been 
at an all-time high, nearly 7% 
better than a year ago. After all, 
we should be making new records 
from time to time: our economy 
has grown larger as the country 
has grown older. 


Quality of Business Decisions 

Now I come to the principal 
point of my discussion: the quality 
of business decisions is important 
at all times, but especially so dur- 
ing prosperity. In short, the dura- 
tion of the current expansion will 
be influenced by the quality of 
policy decisions now being made 
by business executives. I am talk- 
ing about the heads of manufac- 
turing, mining and commercial en- 
terprises, about farm managers and 
bankers — and about union offi- 
cials, too. Unless the quality of 
this decision-making reflects pru- 
dent judgment as well as a reason- 
ably well-founded appraisal of 
present and future trends. execu- 
tives will moke mistakes for which 
they and their workers and inves- 


“ tors will pay the penalty. What I 


am arguing for is that executives 
should risk neither too little nor 
too much; be willing to venture 
but still guard against unwar- 
ranted optimism. 


The Vital Decisions 


The most vital decisions are 
those mae by businessmen them- 
selves. Tynical among these de- 
cisions are those relating to capital 
additions, inventories, elimination 
of waste by efficient controls and 
by mechanization, and the devel- 
opment of new products. No less 
vital are decisions to acquire other 
firms through purchase or merger. 

Decisions to make capital addi- 
tions involve many corol'ary de- 
cisions. How will the new plant 
affect the producing capacity of 
the company and of the industry 
and the relation of that capacity 
to the effective demand for the 
product? How seriously will the 
investment of capital in fixed 
form, in brick and mortar and 
equipment, cause the firm to be 
strapved for working capital? Un- 
der the spell of the current oonti- 
mism, are companies becoming, in 
farm language, “land poor’’? 

Inventory accumulation does not 
now appear sufficiently specula- 
tive to be of immediate concern. 
At present there is no such rapid 
inventory build-up as in 1952 and 


early 1953. Last year inventories 
were reduced month by month 
and quarter by quarter—a salu- 
tary process. By late 1954, how- 
ever, inventory decline had ceased, 
and some build-up of inventories 
is ncw in process. The relative 
stability of inventories doubtless 
reflects in part the unusual sta- 
bility of average prices. While 
prices of farm products have de- 
clined sharply, industrial products 
have edged up and average whole- 
sale prices (all commodities) have 
fluctuated relatively little over 
the past three years. In April, 1952 
the index was 112; in the recession 
of 1953, 109; now, about 110 (esti- 
mate). Or, it may be that man- 
agers are keenly aware of the 
losses inherent in swollen inven- 
tories and keep them adjusted to 
the level of new orders. The fact 
that relative stability of prices has 
minimized the temptation to take 
long positions in raw materials 
and to increase stocks on hand 
unduly must not btind executives 
to the risks of speculative ex- 
sesses if prices should rise sharply. 

During a period of recovery 
such as we are enjoying, the 
greater volume, the economies in- 
troduced during the _ preceding 
slack period, and the installation 
of new equipment cause output 
per manhour to increase. As one 
would expect, therefore, last year’s 
rate of manufacturing productiv- 
ity grew faster than the postwar 
trend. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that as recovery is achieved, 
continued good times may tend to 
encourage wastefulness through 
inattention or imprudence. An at- 
titude of “easy come, easy go” may 
lead to wastes of materials and 
manpower—wastes which wou!d 
not be tolerated in times of adver- 
sity. Large volume and the extra 
shifts occasioned thereby may also 
cause machines to be run so hard 
as to preclude adequate mainte- 
nance. 

As to product development. the 
period when orders are obtained 
easily is obviously the time to 
push the design of new products 
to the stage where they can be put 
into production and on the market 
if and when business declines. 
Product development is not only 
one of the great social benefactors 
of our age because of its impact 
on the physical basis of a good life, 
but to the individual firm it may 
be essential to remaining com- 
petitive. Inventive prowess has 
given American firms new prod- 
ucts so useful and appealing to 
corsumers as to form the basis for 
entirely new industries, such as 
the automobile and electronics in- 
dustries. In the future, product 
develoomert must be counted 
upon to provide a high and rising 
standard of consumption, jobs for 
an increasing labor force. and the 
competitive strength of manufac- 
turing firms. Both industry and 
society at large are served by con- 
tinued emphasis upon research 
throughout good times and bad. 


Merger Questions 

Mergers are once again the sub- 
ject of discussion among business- 
men, econrmists, and government 
officials. Whether or not mergers 
may lessen competition is too com- 
plex a subject for discussion here, 
but since we are dealing with the 
quality of management decisions. 
it may not be inappropriate to in- 
ouire as to the motives prompting 
the mergers now being consum- 
mated. Doubtless many result 
from a desire to increase efficiency 
and the company’s competitive 
position. If they add to efficiency 
by permitting the company to of- 
fer a fuller line to dealers and 
other customers, or to increase the 
degree of vertical integration so 
that better coordination may be 
echieved over procurement, manu- 
facturing and distribution. mer- 
gers may provide a social gain 
and benefit the companies that are 
combined. But if the consolida- 
tion of companies is prompted 
solely bv the desire for specula- 
tive profit, or by the urge to in- 
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crease company size for reasons of 
personal pride and power, then the 
merging process is to be viewed 
with concern. 

The central problem we are dis- 
cussing is how to extend the pe- 
riod of prosperity and to make 
more gradual any future descent 
that the periodic undulations of 
business may bring about. 

At the outset it is appropriate 
to point to certain danger spots. 
One source of concern—particu- 
larly if emp!oyment and incomes 
should decline—is the quality of 
mortgage and automobile credit. 
As terms have lengthened, there 
has been a tendency for quality 
to decrease. It should be stressed, 
however, that repayments have so 
far been excellent. Closely associ- 
ated is the question as to whether 
the demand for automobiles and 
housing will be sustained suffici- 
ently to permit maintenance of 
current high levels of output. And 
then there is the stock market, 
where the rate of climb of prices 
ard credit caused evebrows to be 
lifted when its speculative possi- 
bilities attracted the attention not 
only of businessmen but of those 
less sophisticated. 


Offsetting Strength 


To offset such potential danger 
spots are certain strengths for 
which we should be grateful. One 
important factor making for sta- 
bility is business optimism tem- 
pered by prudence. Such optimism 
is evidenced by eagerness to take 
advantage of expanding markets 
by large-scale investment in fixed 
capital. At the same time, how- 
ever. many businessmen have 
tended to be wary of speculative 
over-commitments. Those execu- 
tives who were active during the 
thirties do not have to be reminded 
of depression worries, such as in- 
ventory losses, s*ortages of cash, 
inability to provide employment, 
inability to pay dividends, and 
the threat of failure. Such aware- 
ness, combined with greater eco- 
nomic information, adds to our 
business security and stability. The 
lessons driven deeply into the con- 
sciousness of older executives still 
provide an effective brake on 
speculative ebullience, Neverthe- 
less, many executive jobs are now 
held by those who have reached 
posts of responsibilitv in recent 
time when orders have been ob- 
tainable with ease and prefitabil- 
ity has been taken for granted. 
In general, the last decade and a 
halt nas been characterized by 
expanding volume in which pnri- 
vate buying was suvvlemented by 
heavy governmental snencing, and 
hv credit that was adenuate for 
the needs of an exnarding ercn- 
omy. Only occasionally during 
this neriod has it been necessary 
for firms to stress rigorous cost 
reduction. It may be timely, there- 
fore, for each company to take a 
fresh look at the return obtained 
from the dollars of out-go. If laex- 
ity in spending has developed, the 
sooner such waste is stopped, the 
more certain is the firm to remain 
competitive without @Crastic re- 
trenchment at a later time when 
collective retrenchment would 
Only accelerate the fore-s of re- 
cession. The time to fix the roof 
is when the sun is shining. 

While thev continve to enioyv 
the bounty of prosperitv. company 
executives may deem it wise to 
keen watching cash vocition. To 
maintain its strength diminishes 
immediate earnings perhaps, but 
sO does insurance of anv kind. An 
abdnropriatelv liauid condition pro- 
vides a buffer for the shocks of 
bad times: protection against bad 
luck or miscalculation. It permits 
decisions to be based on what is 
best for the company and those 
dependent uvon it. A management 
short of cash finds its decisions 
Cictated bv necessitv: it cannot be 
as mindful as it would like of the 
needs of its emvlovees, customers. 
suppliers and investors. 

The problem. of course, is how 
to balance insufficient protection 
against too much; to achieve a 
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proper balance betwe 
and daring, between pot 
and expanding, between the S fe ; 
of a strong cash position and te 
growth that borrowing makes ni 
sible. One is remindeg of her, 
tort made by a manufacturer .. 
visitor who remarked during 
plant inspection that the how 
plant did not appear Up-to-aar 
“Come into the office, the os 
look at the strength of m 
account.” They may hay 
been wrong. 


Proper balance requires that y 
not be overly cautious when time: 
are bad, nor overly optimistic + 
the point of imprudence. whe 
they are good. By and large thos. 
who are best equipped to achieve 
this nice balance between tog lit 
tie risk and too much are thos 
who are intima-ely acquainte. 
with the affairs of an enterprise 
Knowing the company’s history le 
well as its secret strengths an, 
weaknesses, they are in a favor. 
able position to judge what poli- 
cies to adopt. . 

The problem is how to keep eco- 
nomic growth so orderly that in- 
dustry and commerce can provide 
increased jobs, goods and service: 
without the interruptions that ac- 
company violent dips. Steady, con- 
sistent progress calls for decision; 
of the best quality that busines: 
executives can make. Their deci- 
sions, if sound, will do much tp 
lengthen the period of prosperit: 
that the country is now enjoying 
As Dr. Winfield Riefler has re- 
marked: “A business situation is 
no better than the quality of th: 
decisions that businessmen make. 


Col. Troster Elected 
Head of N.Y. Retreads 


Colonel Oliver J. Troster, gen- 
eral partner in the Wall Stree 
firm of Troster, Singer & Com- 
pany, has been elected command 
Of vue incw 
York depart- 
ment of Re- 
treads, Inc. 
Membership 
in this ground 
is limited to 
veterans who 
have served 
honorahly in 
the Armed 
Forces of the 
United States 


n, an 
Y Cas 
e bot 


during both 
World War I 
and II. The 


New York 
Department ; 
has headquarters at the New Yor 
Athletic Club. 


Colonel Troster, a resident © 
Yonkers, N. Y., began his Arm) 
career as a buck private in 
Illinois National Guard on th 
Mexican Border in 1916. One ye? 
later he went overseas with th 
American Expeditionary Forces 
At the time of his discharge |" 
1919, he was assistant chief ° 
staff of the 33rd Division, with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Be- 
tween the two world wars, he “ 
a member of the reserves = 
years. In 1942, he volunteered [0 
active service and served 10 
years in the Army Service a, 
Among Colonel Trosters ea 
tions are the Silver Star, 
Legion of Merit, the Bronze »'* 
and an Army Commendation. — 

He is a trustee of the Peop’ : 
Savings Bank in Yonkers. t b 
rector of the O'Sullivan en 
Corporation and a director © 
Southeastern Public Service ©" 
pany. He is also a membe! oe 
Board of Governors of [the ©. 
tional Association of °c! 
Dealers. 


Joins Kidder, Peabody 

(Special to Tue Financtat Caro 

BOSTON, Mass. — Nelsom 
Hooe, Jr. has become connect” 
with Kidder, Peabody & ©° ° 
Federal Street. 


Oliver J. Troster 
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We May Be Entering a 
New Industrial Revolution 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Expressing a hopeful view of 


the years ahead, Mr. Babson 


holds future may show we are now entering a third great 
Industrial Revolution. Points to impact of harnessing of 
uranium, the development of labor unions accompanied by the 
redistribution of properties, and the possibilities of aviation as 
creating revolutionary changes. Warns, however, against spec- 
ulative promotions that follow new inventions and new processes 


This world may be entering a 
sew Industrial Revolution com- 
mensurate with the two previous 
great Industrial Revolutions of a 
century and 
more ago. 

The first 
was based 
upon the in- 
vention of 
printing by 
movable type, 
upon the de- 
velopment of 
education 
combined 
with Bible 


reading, and 
upon the dis- 


covery of 
America. 
Thus, the 
three great men of that day were 
Gutenberg, John Rogers (my an- 
cestor), and Columbus. The second 
Industrial Revolution was due to 
the harnessing of steam and steel, 
the development of democracy, 
and the building of railroads and 
steamships. Thus, the three great 
men of that time were Watt, 
Washington, and Stephenson. 

My purpose this week is to im- 
press upon readers that future 
history may show we are now 


Roger W. Babson 


entering a third great Industrial 


Revolution. This could come from 
the harnessing of uranium, the 
development of labor unions ac- 
companied by the redistribution of 
property, and the possibilities of 
aviation. The three men respon- 
sible for these developments were 
Einstein, Roosevelt, and the 
Wright Brothers. The first two 
Industrial Revolutions, with the 
exception of the discoveries of 
Columbus, were largely confined 
to nations and bounded by na- 
tional lines. 


Airplanes Making Great Changes 


Let me now state that any third 
revolution will know no national 
boundaries, but must be a world 
revolution. For instance, uranium 
Ss found everywhere and can be 
used anywhere; the masses all 
over the world are demanding 
sroperty, education, and opportu- 
nity; while airplanes, telephones, 
ind television know no _ bound- 
ries. They are reducing the size 
if the world to the size of an 
verage country a generation ago. 
Today I call London by telephone 
is freely as I called New York a 
few years ago. Members of my 
ganization are lunching with me 
today; and they are having break- 
fast in London tomorrow morning. 
Furthermore, the difficulties of 
ommunicating with people of 
ther nations, which handicapped 
the two previous industrial revo- 
lutions, have been eliminated by 
adio and television. 

The stock market, of course, 
will have bad breaks. Then will 
2e the time to buy more of the 
tocks which will profit from this 
new Industrial Revolution. The 
nain purpose of this week's 
‘column is to get you to become 
world conscious and to recognize 
the great possibilities ahead. Some 
‘00k upon advances in electricity 
as bringing on a new era: but no, 
lectricity is simpily a new meth- 
d of distributing power already 
nanufactured by coal, oil or 


stavity. This same applies to 
lectronics and many other in- 
ventions which people are going 


“fazy about. Actually, these are 


incidental. Great new eras are 
based on the use of a new power; 
material, spiritual, political, or a 
combination of all, as “Billy” 
Graham is preaching. 


How to Lose Money 

All kinds of speculative promo- 
tions followed the inventions of 
Watt, Stephenson, and especially 
Columbus. Hundreds of new com- 
panies were formed and floated to 
get gold from Mexico or Peru, to 
enjoy the Fountain-of-Youth in 
Florida, to import sugar, spices 
and slaves from the West Indies, 
to get timber and ore from Vir- 
ginia or New England. The settle- 
ment of Gloucester — my home 
city—was undertaken by an Eng- 
lish company to md#ke money by 
gathering the cod, halibut, and 
mackerel which were said to fill 
Gloucester Harbor. A few of these 
companies made money, but most 
of them, including the Gloucester 
enterprise, went proke. 

Too many investors of those 
days thought only of themselves 
and tried to get rich by speculat- 
ing in individual companies; but 
they lost out. Those, however, 
who did not attempt to speculate 
in these new companies but who 
got the vision that a new indus- 
trial revolution was fanning out 
before them, applied this vision 
to their own business, whether 
banking, insurance, manufactur- 
ing, merchandizing, or foreign 
trade. They became wealthy. I 
forecast that those who now get 
and so usefully apply this vision 
will be likewise rewarded. 


Let Us Now Be Optimistic 

So, I close with this appeal. 
Let us forget, for the present, 
World War III, Russian Com- 
munism, threatened Stock Market 
Collapses, Juvenile Delinquency, 
and other pessimism featured to- 
day. Instead, let us think of what 
Aviation, Chemistry, Wonder 
Drugs, Television, Weather Con- 
trol, Cybernatics, Automatic Fac- 
tories, and, the greatest of all, 
uranium will do for us who get 
this vision and are anxious to 
work. Even this does not mean 
bothering your head to find some 


uranium stock to buy. The fact 
is, future history may look back 
upon the present stock markets 


as you and I look back on horses 
and buggies! Therefore, may we 
awaken to a new vision. May we 
think how we can use airplanes, 
uranium, and especially advertis- 
ing, to develop our own business, 
and help our children and grand- 
children. Without doubt some 
stocks are good short sales at the 
present time; but don’t now sell 
the world short! 

One more thought; On the 6th 
of last December I completed 50 
years in very active business. This 
year, 1955, I am devoting to se- 
lecting 2,000 enthusiastic persons 
preferably those _ physically 
handicapped as I have always 
been, but who have the Vision—to 
represent me and the United In- 
formation Servi in 2.000 cities. 
A list of these 1 cities will 
be sent, on req\ my Babson 


Park, Massachu office. Any 
reader who can he. ia this work 
will be doing a good thing both 


for the person selected and for the 
merchants of the community in 
which he or she lives. If you doubt 
it. read in the Bible the first 
sentence of Verse 18, Chapter 29, 
of the Book of Proverbs. 





On Convertibility of 
European Currencies 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econ- 
omist of The Hanover Bank, New 
York, says even limited converti- 
bility foreseen would aid in world 
economic progress. 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, consulting 
economist to The Hanover Bank, 
New York City, said in a state- 
ment published by the bank that 
only limited 
convertibility 
of most 
European cur- 
rencies may 
be expected in 
the near fu- 
fure. 

“But even 
limited con - 
vertibility 
applying only 
to current ac- 
count transac- 
tions would be 
a great step 
forward and 
would exer- 
cise in many ways a considerable 
influence on the economy of the 
country aiffected, as well as on the 


Marcus Nadier 


rest of the free world,’ he as- 
serted. 
In a report published by The 


Hanover Bank, Dr. Nadler 


said 




















.«-in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee 


The American Gas and Electric System has 
frequently been called a “‘small town” system 
with a reputation for “big town” service. Few 
of the 2319 communities 
population of 25,000. Yet, these towns make 
up a 7-state area that today is growing and 
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The “small town” 
system that 
gives “big town” 
service... 


establishment of convertibility 
would: 

(1) Restore, at least to some ex- 
tent, the international division of 
labor (unless it is accompanied by 
the imposition of new import con- 
trols, in which case convertibility 
is virtually meaningless). 

(2)Facilitate international trade 
and stimulate the international 
flow of short-term credit. 

(3) Impose a new discipline on 
the country affected, since any 
internal economic imbalance in a 
country with a convertible cur- 
rency is immediately reflected in 
the rate of exchange or the gold 
and dollar reserves of the particu- 
lar country. 

Dr. Nadler pointed e@eut that the 
way has been paved for a return 
to convertibility by such pre- 
requisites as the rapid recovery of 
the United States economy, the 
British elections, and the im- 
provement in the international 
political situation. 

Discussing the shrinkage of the 
dollar gap, he said: 

“The improvement in the inter- 
national financial position of the 
free countries was partly the re- 
sult of aid in one form or another 
granted by our Federal Govern- 
ment. It also reflects the increase 
in foreign investments and ol 
tourist expenditures abroad. 

“In addition, free countries of 
Europe are less dependent on the 
United States today than they 
were up to a short time ago. Their 
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production and productivity have 
increased considerably, and some 
of them now compete effectively 
with us in the international mar- 
kets.” 

A return to convertibility, he 
concluded, would have a more 
solid base than was the case in 
1947, when many of the serious 
economic problems confronting 
the world still remained unsolved. 


Two With Salomon Bros. 


(Special to THe FInanciat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Kenneth G. 
French and Francis X. Monahan 
have become associated with Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, 75 Federal 
Street. 


With Mid Continent Secs 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SHREVEPORT, La. — Ira I 
Moore has been added to the staff 
of Mid-Continent Securities, Ine, 


New F I F Branch 


WASHINGTON, D. C. FIF 
Sales Company has opened a 
branch at 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N. W., under the direction of 
Edward H. Sabo. 


Vickers Branch in Florida 

NORTH MIAMI, Fla. — Vickers 
Brothers of New York have 
opened a branch office at 1553 
Northeast 123rd Street under the 


direction of Benjamin L. Bird. 


the most modern and efficient generating 
plants in the world. “Economy from point of 
generation to point of use” is basic American 
Gas and Electric Company policy. 


In seeking a new plant site don’t overlook 
the advantages of dependable low-cost power. 


thriving...an area that has all of the elements Our Area Development De- aes, 
natural and human resources for even greater partment can be of real help =< 
( future growth and development. to you. Phone or write, in 
L The American Gas and Electric System to- confidence, for our brochure re 
; day is the largest privately owned producer of “A 7-State Plant Site Trip a 
t . . . . . . . . . 9 nd 
/ power in the nation. System facilities include in 5 Minutes. 
' 
| AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Le 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
' 
; f | f ( ! S. Mi-] Cc} * /] : 
Popa t t ' € pany °* f 8 y Tlic q6n tiectric ) ny / ee 
OPERATING / © ay “thay Settles T. - oe 
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The Future of Money 


By E. SHERMAN ADAMS* 


Deputy Manager in Charge of the Department of Monetary 


Policy, American Bankers Association 


Mr. Adams, reminding that today’s investor in Savings Bonds 
is buying 1965 dollars, poses question whether holders of all 
bonds, bank deposits, insurance, and other income media, are 
getting a bargain or something which ought to be quoted at a 
discount. Terms very important the recent stopping of infla- 
tion in its tracks without causing recession; with subsequent 
rapid recovery without drastic governmental intervention. Con- 
cludes while outlook for money is not discouraging, serious 
hazards lie ahead, mostly in area of monetary and fiscal policy. 


What does the future hold for 
money? What will a dollar buy 
10 years from now? How many 
dollars will there be? What will 
money rent 
for? Will it be 
a drug in the 
market or will 
it command a 
living wage? 

These are 
important 
questions for 
ustothink 
about. Even 
if we cannot 
answer 
them with 
certainty, 
thoughtful 
analysis 
should enable 
us to avoid basing our plans on 
unrealistic assumptions. It should 
also help us to see more clearly 
what we should do to discharge 
our public responsibilities as 
custodians of the nation’s money. 


Our Money Is Basically Sound 


Before we start analyzing, let’s 
stand back a bit and take a brief 
look at our money picture in 
perspective. 


Today, despite wars and alarums 
of war, the monetary system of 
the United States is basically 
sound. There is no sign of any 
threat to the continuing strength 
of the dollar. In any continent 
you may visit, if you pay your 
way with dollars, they are ac- 
cepted with alacrity. Nothing can 
do so many jobs so well through- 
out the world as the United States 
dollar. 


It so happens that our currency 
is backed by the largest gold 
stock ever accumulated by any 
nation. This is more a reflection 
of the strength of the dollar than 
a cause of it. Gold depends more 
upon the dollar than the dollar 
depends upon gold. Gold itself is 
on a dollar standard. 


The fundamental reason for the 
strength of our money is the 
tremendous productive capacity 
of this country. In addition, our 
banking system is in strong con- 
dition. Most of our money consists 
of bank deposits which are based 
upon the loans and investments 
of our commercial banks. The 
quality of these assets is high and 
their liquidity is more than am- 
ple. Our monetary and credit sys- 
tem is stronger by far than it was 
years ago. 


To be sure, the dollar today is 
not what it used to be. Over the 
past 40 years, its buying power 
has declined. However, the main 
reason for this was that we be- 
came involved in two world wars. 
By comparison with the curren- 
cies of other belligerents, the 
American dollar came off very 
well indeed. 


It goes without saying that 
another big war would mean 
further inflation—though most of 
us might be too busy or too dead 
to notice it much at the time. For 
the purposes of our analysis, how- 
ever, we must assume that war 
will be averted. Barring war, 
therefore, what are the prospects 
for the value of the dollar over 
the next 10 years? 





Dr. E. S. Adams 





*An address by Mr. Adams before the 
Anaual Convention of the Oregon Bankers 
Association, Victoria, B. C., June 6, 1955. 


What Will the Dollar Be Worth? 


Probably every one in _ this 
audience owns some U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. When you buy Sav- 
ings Bonds today, you are buying 
1965 dollars. It is therefore highly 
pertinent to inquire what these 
1965 dollars may be worth. Are 
1965 dollars a bargain in today’s 
market or ought they to be quoted 
at a discount? 

The question obviously has 
broader significance than just its 
application to Savings Bonds. It 
concerns the future buying power 
of all bank deposits, all life in- 
surance, and all incomes. It is 
vitally related to the stability of 
our whole economy. Few ques- 
tions have such far-reaching im- 
plications for the welfare of the 
American people. 

Protection of the value of the 
dollar is one of the chief aims of 
public economic policy in this 
country. Our overall objective 
might be described as being to 
achieve the maximum sustainable 
level of employment and produc- 
tion without causing inflation. 

A potential threat to this ob- 
jective is the concept of “full” 
employment as it is interpreted by 
some people. The interpretation I 
refer to might be termed the 
doctrine of constant hyper-em- 
ployment. Adherents to this 
dogma believe our economy 
should operate at fever pitch at all 
times. They would tolerate no let- 
ups, no readjustments. 

This doctrine is clearly infla- 
tionary. It implies sellers’ markets 
for labor, raw materials, and 
finished goods. It implies large 
Federal deficits whenever the 
pace of economic expansion 
slackens. It implies the emascula- 
tion of monetary policy as an 
economic stabilizer. 


Significance of Recent Events 


Fortunately, the events of re- 
cent years have greatly helped 
to discredit this doctrine. The 
critical test came in 1953 and 1954 
when the policy makers in Wash- 
ington had the courage first to 
check an inflationary upsurge and 


then to resist pressures for 
drastic government action to 
stimulate the economy. Some 


stimulants were used, as we know, 
but not the big, bold measures 
that the hyper-employment boys 
told us were imperative to avoid 
a severe depression. 


The recovery of our economy 
since last summer may therefore 
be more significant than is gen- 
erally realized. This comeback 
has been remarkable in several 
respects. First, it started surpris- 
ingly soon. Second, it has been 
steady and orderly. Third, it has 
been achieved without resort to 
enlarged Federal spending — in 
fact, last year government expen- 
ditures were actually reduced. 
Finally, it is particularly impres- 
sive that we have already attained 
new record levels of production 
without the stimulus of war, a 
new rearmament program, an in- 
ventory boom or inflation. 


In short, inflation was stopped 
in its tracks without causing a 
serious recession; and recovery 
has been achieved rapidly without 
drastic governmental intervention. 

These lessons will not be lost 
on the American people. The goal 
of prosperity without inflation 
seems more feasible now than it 


did a few years ago. The dire 
predictions of its critics’ have 
been refuted by actual experience. 
There is less likelihood, therefore, 
that over the years ahead the 
American people will buy a policy 
of perpetual inflation. 


How Dangerous Is the Debt? 


Despite these reassuring de- 
velopments, some people are still 
fearful that the government’s 
fiscal operations in the future will 
prove to be inflationary. They cite 
the fact that despite generally 
good business and despite deter- 
mined efforts to reduce Federal 
expenditures, the budget has not 
been in balance since 1951. They 
point out that over a period of 
years budget deficits are likely 
to exceed surpluses and that the 
public debt will therefore rise. 

Actually, the fiscal record of 
recent years is not as bad as some 
people seem to think. As soon as 
it became apparent that we were 
going to embark upon a big re- 
armament program, the American 
people had the fiscal maturity to 
support a sizable boost in taxes 
to cover most of the cost. Over 
the past five years since the 
Korean outbreak, despite a vast 
rearmament build-up and a sub- 
sequent economic readjustment, 
the deficit in the Federal budget 
has averaged only $3 billion an- 
nually; and on a cash basis, fiscal 
operations have actually shown 
a small surplus. 

It is widely recognized, also, 
that a moderate increase in the 
public debt over a period of years 
would not be calamitous. A 
budgetary deficit of several bil- 
lion dollars is less serious in our 
$375 billion economy of 1955 than 
it was when our total output of 
goods and services was much 
smaller The debt has risen mod- 
erately since 1948, but it is never- 
theless lower today than it was 
then in relation to national in- 
come and in terms of debt per 
capita. 

There is no blinking the fact 
that Congress is under constant 
pressure to spend more money 
and that with taxes at such high 
levels, the clamor for tax relief 
may become insistent whenever a 
surplus is achieved in the budget 
—or even before. However, the 
existence of these pressures does 
not mean that we should throw 
up our hands in despair. We 
should certainly not abandon the 
goal of a balanced budget nor 
should we _ cease. striving to 
achieve some reduction of the 
debt when circumstances permit. 
Indeed it is essential to adhere to 
these objectives in order to pre- 
vent the pressures on the budget 
from getting out of hand. 

There are ample grounds for 
believing that this job can be 
done. Considerable progress has 
already been made toward reduc- 
ing waste and inefficiency in 
governmental operations. If we 
have the determination, we can 
keep “big government” under 
control, 


The Pressure of Wages 


Another factor making for 
higher prices is the pressure of 
wages and other labor costs. 
Every one who has any back- 
ground in economics knows that 
when wages rise faster than the 
average increase in productivity 
prices tend to rise. This is not 
understood, however, by most 
people and, consequently, there is 
not much public resistance to 
large wage increases that tend 
to raise living costs for everyone. 


During the past few years, the 
effect of rapidly rising wages has 
been obscured by the fact that the 
overall price level has been stable. 
This has been due largely to the 
downward readjustment of some 
prices that ran up very sharply 
after the Korean outbreak in 1950. 
Offsetting readjustments of this 
kind may not continue indefi- 
nitely. 

As for the future, the pressure 
of wages will be much less in- 
flationary if we adhere to the 
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goal of economic stability than if 
we go in for continuing inflation 
and create conditions which stim- 
ulate wage demands and reduce 
the resistance to them. As labor 
organizations become more secure 
and mature, they may become 
more moderate in their demands. 
Much will depend upon the 
statesmanship and the sense of 
social responsibility of those who 
participate in future wage nego- 
tiations. 

There is another aspect of this 
wage picture that is sometimes 
disregarded. Rising wages exert 
pressure on business owners, 
managers, and engineers to im- 
prove constantly the efficiency of 
production. This has probably 
been an important reason for the 
accelerated gains in industrial 
productivity in recent years. It 
may help to sustain this rate of 
increasing production per man- 
hour in future years. Rising pro- 
ductivity is the strongest anti- 
inflationary force in our economy. 


The Future of Monetary Policy 


Another important determinant 
of the future value of money will 
be monetary policy. We all know 
that the Federal Reserve System 
possesses far-reaching powers 
with which to combat inflation. 
The question is whether the pub- 
lic will support the effective use 
of these powers. Unless it does, 
monetary policy cannot long sur- 
vive as an anti-inflation weapon. 

On this question, too, there exist 
today more solid grounds for 
optimism than a few years ago. 
Since its liberation from Treasury 
domination in 1951, Federal Re- 
serve policy has demonstrated its 
usefulness in convincing manner. 
There has been a growing public 
appreciation of the role that a 
flexible monetary policy can and 
should perform, and of the im- 
portance of preserving the in- 
dependence of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

There is no reason why further 
progress cannot be made in this 
direction in the future and, if it is, 
then monetary policy can be 
counted upon to serve as a major 
bulwark against inflation. 


Reasons for Confidence 


Several other considerations 
deserve mention. If you were to 
select the most inflationary fac- 
tors in our economy over the past 
10 years, they would certainly in- 
clude the following: the wartime 
inflation of our money supply, the 
pent-up demands for goods, the 
rearmament build-up, and Ameri- 
can aid for economic rehabilita- 
tion abroad. 

Our economy has now grown 
up to our expanded money sup- 
ply; pent-up demands have been 
Satisfied; the rearmament build- 
up has been built; and rehabilita- 
tion abroad has been accom- 
plished. The force of all of these 
inflationary factors is by now 
pretty well spent. 

In short, there are good reasons 
for believing that over the years 
ahead we should be able to avoid 
further serious depreciation in the 
value of our money. 


Prospects for Growth 


Let us now consider how much 
money there will be, say, 10 years 
from now. 

_ Over a period of years, changes 
in Our money supply bear some 
relation to changes in the value 
of our total output of goods and 
services — our Gross National 
Product. When wages and em- 
ployment increase, more money is 
needed for payrolis. As output 
expands, more money is needed 


to transact a greater volume of 
business. 


Various projections have re- 
cently been made as to how much 
our economy may grow in future 
years. Even on the basis of 
fairly conservative assumptions 
with respect to additions to the 
labor force and rising productiv- 
ity, these projections indicate 
that Gross National Product in 
1965 may be somewhere around 
$500 billion to $550 billion in 


terms of 1955 prices. Even th 
lower figure would mean 3. a 
crease Of more than one-third 
as? onzens levels. 

n e basis of past per: % 
ance, there is nothing ita stows 
these projections. in fact. the 
only thing that would Prevent 
them from coming true would be 
a prolonged depression su 
we had during the ’30s. 

Is there any real danger that 
such a_ depression could oceyr? 
After World War II, many peo- 
ple feared a serious slump in busi_ 
ness. Their “what-goes-up-:nust- 
come-down” theory had plenty of 
historical backing. 

Now that we have succes:fully 
weathered three periods of eco- 
nomic readjustment, some people 
are ready to believe that the busi- 
ness cycle has been licked. Their 
new theory seems to be tha‘ what 
goes up goes higher. 

The truth probably lies between 
these two extremes. Our economy 
has now become pretty we!! ad- 
justed to the higher price level 
that resulted from the war, and 
we should be able to avoid a big 
postwar deflation. The experi- 
ence of recent years has demon- 
strated that our economy has be- 
come less vulnerable to deflation 
than it used to be. 

This does not mean that we 
have learned to elminate the 
swings of the business cycle. It 
does suggest that the swings will 
not be as wide in the future as 
they were in the past and that 
the danger of a prolonged depres- 
sion is remote. 


“O as 


Implications for Deposits and 
Reserves 


Assuming, then, an expansion of 
one-third in production and in- 
comes over the next 10 years, it 
is apparent that the amount of 
money On deposit in banks should 
increase substantially. Demand 
deposits should expand at least 
as rapidly as Gross National 
Product; and the rise in time de- 
posits, judging from trends in re- 
cent years, may be considerably 
faster. 

Even allowing for a possible de- 
cline in the rate of increase of 
savings deposits, and assuming 
little change in government and 
interbank deposits, it does not 
seem at all unreasonable to an- 
ticipate that total deposits of all 
commercial banks may increase 
by $60 billion to $70 billion by 
1965. That would mean an aver- 
age rise for the banking system 
as a whole of about 35 to 40%. 

This prospect has interesting 
implications. For one thing, it is 
clear that unless bank reserve re- 
quirements are lowered, the Fed- 
eral Reserve would have to supply 
the banking system with huge 
quantities of additional] reserves to 
enable it to meet the nation’s 
needs for additional bank depos- 
its and currency. If this were to 
be done by means of open market 
operations, it would mean a large 
increase in the Federal’s already 
vast holdings of government se- 
curities. 

The chances are, therefore, that 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
will continue to work in the di- 
rection of lower reserve require- 
ment ratios and that by 1965 these 
ratios may be appreciably lower 
than they are today. 


Implications for Loans and 
Investments 

Even more significant, a $60 
billion to $70 billion increase 1” 
bank deposits obviously implies 
a corresponding expansion © 
bank loans and investments. How 
else could the banks balance their 
statements of condition? Where 
else could so much money come 
from? Certainly not from addi- 
tions to our hoards of gold a 
silver. Most of that additiona 
money will have to be created by 
additional bank lending and in- 
vesting. 7 

No one can say, of course, how 
this will be distributed amon: 
various categories of 5°"* oer 
and investments. Over ig 
years, the inerease of Od 
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to individuals, chiefly in the form 
of consumer credit and real estate 
mortgages, has been sensational. 
This trend may still have a long 
way to go as more and more fam- 
ilies move up into income brack- 
ets where they become potential 
bank customers. Over the coming 
decade, this category of bank as- 
sets may again show the greatest 
percentage of dollar increases. 

The expansion of business loans 
over the past decade has been 
stimulated by several transitory 
factors, particularly the restock- 
ing and expansion of business in- 
ventorics at sharply higher price 
levels. Nevertheless, as business 
continues to expand in the future, 
it is leg-cal to anticipate some in- 
crease .. the demand for business 
loans. 

As fcr bank investments, it 
seems c ear that states, municipal- 
ities, acd public authorities will 
contiruc to be heavy borrowers 
and thet banks will continue to 
add to ‘heir holdings of these ob- 
ligations. That brings us to the 
last major category of bank earn- 
ing asscts—U. S. Government se- 
curities. What will happen to 
these holdings? 


Bank Holdings of Governments 


Some rise in bank holdings of 
governr.ent securities would not, 
of course, be alarming—nor even 
necessa'ily undesirable. The big 
increase that has occurred in 
these holdings over the past 25 
years ‘as unquestionably 
strengihened our moentary system 
and mece it a stabilizing factor in 
our economy. It may be desirable 
under some circumstances to try 
to reduce bank holdings of gov- 
ernmen’s, but over the years we 
would rot want to see a sharp re- 
duction in the proportion of gov- 
ernme:s to total banking assets. 

Generally speaking, the banking 
system tends to be the residual 
holder «f the portion of the public 
debt that nonbank investors do 
not wish to hold. Over the next 
decace, some groups of nonbank 
investo:s may wish to continue to 
shift fiom government securities 
into higher yielding investments. 
Also, as we have seen, there could 


easily be some increase in the 
tota) p blic debt during this pe- 
riod. Cn the surface, this picture 
might seem to suggest a sizable 
expanses on in bank holdings of 
government securities. 

There are, however, offsetting 


consicitiations. Over the past five 


years, the government’s invest- 
ment »ccounts have been absorb- 
ing deLt at an average rate of $2 
billion a year. Also, state and 


local governments and _ private 
pension funds will probably con- 


tinue io be buyers of governments 
on balance. 

Eve) corporations may add to 
their holdings. This may not be 
the cace over the next few years 


because of the effects of the new 
“pay-part-as-you-go plan” for 
corporstion income taxes. Over a 


10-year period, however, corpora- 
tions w 11 doubtless increase their 
working capital substantially, ard 
they rosy wish to hold more gov- 
ernme:*s than they do today. 

The suggestron has been ad- 
vanced that it might be desirable 
if corp ovations were to hold fewer 
government securities, rather 
than rnore. This idea may have its 
points, but it is not easy to see 
how th's could be brought about 
— resorting to the question- 
able 


expedient of driving down 


Treas bill rates and keeping 
therm a. such artifically low levels 
thai co:poration treasurers would 
regard short-term governments as 
not wo.th bothering with. Such a 
Policy, of course, might have 
rather serious implications for 
other short-term rates, including 
bank i; iding rates. 

The Growth in Risk Assets 

Putiiog all these pieces to- 
gZethe you may conclude that 
over ine next 10 years the expan- 
sion, any, in bank holdings of 
Treasury obligations may not be 
very great. In fact, unless there 
is a ally big increase in the 
tota] ] 


ublic debt, the proportion 
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of bank assets invested in govern- 
ment securities will in all prob- 
ability decline. This is another 
way of saying that most of the 
growth in banking assets over the 
next decade will be in risk assets. 

These prospective trends obvi- 
ously have important implications 
for bank management. Out here’ 
on the rapidly growing West 
Coast, you kings of the wild 
frontier will get a more than pro- 
portionate share of the overall in- 
crease in deposits and in loans and 
investments. Also, your growth 
may be even more heavily .con- 
centrated in risk assets than will 
be the case in other parts of the 
country. 

You will therefore need to plan 
to build up your capital accounts 
even more than banks in other 
areas. You will also need to re- 
cruit and develop competent per- 
sonnel to handle tomorrow’s ex- 
panded business. 


The Price of Money 


The final question I should like 
to raise is what will happen to 
the rental price of money—inter- 
est rates. 

A thorough answer to this ques- 
tion would involve a careful anal- 
ysis of the many factors that may 
influence credit supply and de- 
mand. This I do not propose to 
undertake. I would simply like to 
offer a few suggestions as to what 
the future may hold. 


One thing we can be quite sure 
of is that interest rates will not 
again decline to the abysmally low 
levels they reached during the 
late ’30s. For one thing, those 
low rates developed during a pe- 
riod of business stagnation which, 
as we have seen, is very unlikely 
to recur. Moreover, the main 
reason why rates plummeted as 
far as they did was the huge in- 
flux of gold which followed the 
devaluation of the dollar and 
which created an enormous quan- 
tity of excess reserves. At that 
time the Federal Reserve System 
was unable to eliminate these ex- 
cess reserves because its port- 
folio of government securities was 
not large enough to permit ab- 
sorbing them by means of open 
market operations. 


Today the Federal Reserve's 
portfolio is more than ample to 
enable it to offset the effects of 
any possible increase in our 
monetary gold stock. This being 
the case, it is hardly conceivable 
that the Federal Reserve would 
permit interest rates to decline to 
the extremely low levels of the 
late 30s and early 40s. 


On the other hand, the Federal 
Reserve authorities do not seem 
to have any long range objective 
with respect to the level of inter- 
est rates. Apparently they do not 
think in terms of working in the 
direction either of higher rates or 
lower rates as a norm over the 
years ahead. Their attitude seems 
to be that rates should be per- 
mitted to fluctuate largely in re- 
sponse to market forces, modified 
to some extent by Federal Reserve 
actions aimed at helping to sta- 
bilize the economy. 

This does not give us much clue 
as to whether the long range trend 
of interest rates will be upward 
or downward. It does suggest, 
however, that the trend will be 
determined chiefly by market 
forces of supply and demand. 


Rates Could Go Higher 

In this area, there is one factor 
that deserves particular attention, 
namely, the tremendous _pros- 
pective demand for capital goods. 
Technology has been rapidly in- 
creasing the productivity of capi- 
tal goods in industry, and the 
pressure of higher wages has been 
sharpening the ingenuity of busi- 
ness managers in using more ma- 
chines. It also seems probable 
that there will continue to be 
strong demand for credit to fi- 
nance home building and other 
types of construction over the 
next decade. This will be partic- 
ularly true in the early ‘60s wnen 
the formation of new families is 
due to increase rapidly as the 


bumper crop of babies born dur- 
ing World War II becomes brides 
and bridegrooms. 

If these demands for capital 
materialize, they will have a firm- 
ing effect on interest rates. 

Another consideration is that 
money rates today may still be 
suffering from the effects of the 
prolonged period of abnormally 
low rates. The increases that have 
taken place since 1946 have 
largely represented a long-de- 
layed adjustment from a sub- 
subsistance level. It may: be that 
some ‘further adjustment may be 
needed to reflect the return of 
more normal supply-demand re- 
lationships. 


This may apply particularly to 
bank lending rates. With the re- 
turn to a more normal situation 
in the money markets, banking 
costs have again become an im- 
portant determinant of rates on 
business loans. This is reflected 
in the fact that these rates today 
are only a little lower than they 
were two years ago when credit 
conditions generally were much 
tighter than they are now. It is 
also significant that an increase 
in these rates is now in prospect. 

These considerations suggest 
that bank lending rates may still 
be in process of readjusting up- 
ward. 

Where will interest rates be in 
1965? No one knows. Assuming, 
however, that 1965 is a year of 
normal good business — neither 
boom nor recession—then my own 
guess would be that the general 
level of interest rates, and espe- 
cially bank lending rates, may be 
somewhat higher than prevails 
today. 

The Road Ahead 

All things considered, the out- 

look for money is by no means 


discouraging. This, however, is no 
excuse for complacency. There 
are still serious hazards along the 
road that lies ahead. 


These hazards are mostly in the 
area of monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy. The future of money will 
depend in large measure upon the 
effective use of monetary policy 
and upon the soundness of gov- 
ernmental finance. 

This is an area in which 
bankers have special responsibili- 
ties. It is up to us to furnish 
leadership and to promote public 
support of sound financial poli- 
cies. Here is an opportunity for 
the bankers of this country to 
make a vital contribution not just 
to the future of money but 
to the future well-being of all 
Americans, 


Western States Branch 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah — 
Western States Investment Com- 
pany have opened a branch office 
at 1229 Newhouse Hotel under the 
direction of J. E. Lehnherr., 


Two With Wainwright 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Robert H. 
DiComes and John T. Pratt III are 
now affiliated with H. C. Wain- 
wright & Co., 60 State Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 


With State Bond & Mtg. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ULM, Minn.—Darrell G. 
Diggs is now connected with State 
Bond and Mortgage Co., 28 North 
Minnesota Street. 
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“Syndicats” Nominate’ 
New Officers 


Miss Claire Marshall, of Shields 
& Company, has been nominated 
for election to the presidency of 
The Syndicats, a group comprising 
women secretaries of syndicate 
managers of leading Wall Street 
houses, at the organizations’ an- 
nual meeting this Friday (June 
24). She will succeed Miss 
Marguerite Kascle, of Riter & Co. 
Miss Mary O’Rouke, of Reynolds 
& Co., has been nominated for the 
treasurership to succeed Miss 
Helen Campbell, of Lee Higginson 
Corporation. The annual meeting 
will be held in conjunction with 
the group’s yearly outing at the 
Echo Lake Country Club, West- 
field, N. J. The program commit- 
tee has arranged an _ extensive ' 
schedule of sports events. 


With Mid-Continent Secs. 


(Special to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Martin J. Cal-% 
lahan, Lloyd Hinson and Edmund : 
B. Welshans, Jr. are now with. 
Mid-Continent Securities Corp. 


Tifft Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Donald : 
R. Bruder has become connected 
with Tifft Brothers, 1387 Main) 
Street, members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Excnanges. : 


E. F. Hutton Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Curtis W. Row- 
ley is now with E. F. Hutton & 
Company, Board of Trade Build- 
ing. 
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Let us tell you about opportunities 
for your type of business in New Orleans. 


No obligation. 


Contact: New Orleans Public 
Service, Industrial Development Stoff, 
317 Baronne St., New Orleons 9, La. 
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Air Conditioning Is Big 
Business for Utilities 


Carrier Corporation, and he fore- 
casts a $244 billion sales year 
for 1955. 

The sale of room air condi- 
tioners alone totaled 1,230,000 
units in 1954—a 515% increase 
in four years. Even with this 
vapid growth, the national satura- 
tion of room air conditioners is 
still only 5%. 

Data from the Bureau of the 
Census, reports from manufac- 
turers’ shipments and a compila- 
tion of industry opinion indicates 
that the 10 million kilowatts of 
weather-controlled load served by 
the electric utility industry in 1954 
will grow to more than 55 million 
kilowatts by 1963. 

As customer acceptance of air 
conditioning gains more and more 
momentum, we are beginning to 
see a spreading of air conditioning 
beyond the so-called “hot areas.” 

In 1950 the relatively cool 
Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central regions of the country 
accounted for 18% of the total 
«ales of room air conditioners. By 
1954, these same regions ac- 
counted for 37% of total sales. 


Compare this with the hot areas 
of East South Central and West 
fHouth Central United States. 
‘Twenty-two percent of all air 
conditioning sales were made in 
these areas in 1950 and 33% in 
3954. 


*“*Electrical Merchandising” 
f‘ates that every region of the 
country registered gains in room 
zir conditioner sales in 1954, with 
the exception of New England. 
‘She biggest increase was not in 
t:e South, but in the West North 
Central area where the figure 
ynore than doubled. 

An official of FHA declared 
yecently that this government 
#gency which guarantees. the 
jnortgages on homes, has a vital 
interest in air conditioning be- 
cause: “These mortgages are for 
is long as 25 years, and it’s quite 
possible that new homes being 
built without air conditioning 
could become obsolete long before 
inat.” 

The American today is the most 
comfortable person in history. At 
his fingertips are the results of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
of research and development—all 
directed toward making his life 
easier and more pleasant. 

It is true that new things catch 
on quicker in America, perhaps, 
than anywhere else because we, 
as few other people. are dedicated 
fo progress. For us the present 
and the future are the most im- 
portant tenses in our language. 

Americans have a habit of mak- 
jing a luxury a necessity. Take the 
“wulomobile today as an example: 
it has power brakes, power steer- 
ing, automatic shift, 
ated windows and 
conditioning. 

The _ initial 


motor-oper- 
now even alr 


demand for auto- 
mobile air conditioning has ex- 
ceeced the demand for power 
steer.ng and automatic transmis- 
6.0m when they were first intro- 
ducer according to “Air Con- 
ditioning & Refrigeration News.” 

An air conditioned car is no 
Joncer a novelty. It is a salable 


item: which the public is buying, 
and not just the Cadillac owners 
either Fords, Chevrolets and 


Plymouths with air conditioning 


“are seen on the streets of Dallas 
every day. 
Industry field reports from 


Texas showed 5% of all new cars. 
15% of medium and higher priced 
models, and 45% of luxury cars 
with air conditioning. This ex- 
perience in the automotive field 
is but another confirmation of 
the public’s acceptance of air 
conditioning. 


A recent appraisal of the air 
conditioning industry contained 
this interesting paragraph: ‘“‘An 
average day in the life of Mr. 
Average American in the not-too- 
distant future might be something 
like this: He will wake up in an 
air conditioned bedroom, eat 
breakfast in an air conditioned 
nook, drive an air conditioned 
car to work—in an air conditioned 
office or plant. He will enjoy his 
evening meal in an air condi- 
tioned dining room, at home or 
publicly; relax in an air con- 
ditioned movie or sit in an air 
conditioned living room watching 
a color television program origi- 
nating from an air conditioned 
studio.” 

The appraisal concludes: “‘If this 
concept of an average day is 
thought to be too theoretical, it 
should be pointed out that air 
conditioning is today available in 
ali the situations mentioned.” 

Let me say that the statement 
is far from theoretical. It is only 
a description of what is common- 
place in the Southwest today, and 
1 believe will be in the remainder 
of the country soon. 

The air conditioned home of 
tomorrow is the home of today in 
the Southwest. Residential devel- 
opments featuring $15,000 homes 
with air conditioning are no 
longer news. They are simply an 
answer to the volume demand for 
year-round confort. 

A customer survey we con- 
ducted three years ago indicated 
what was ahead in the residential 
air conditioning field. Th‘s ques- 
tion was asked: “Between using 
equipment to keep warm in the 
winter, and using equipment to 
keep cool in the summer, which 
would you say is most important 
—or are they about equally im- 
portant? 

The result: 46.8% said keeping 
waim was more important. 

44% said keeping cool was as 
important as keeping warm. 

7.5% said keep.ng cool 
more important. 

Of course the air cond‘tioned 
city may be far in the future, 
but the air conditioned shopping 
center is just ahead in our area. 
One is already under construction 
and others have been announced. 
Stores in these shopping centers 
face a covered mall or arcade 
which is air conditioned. The 
shopper may go from one store to 
another without leaving the com- 
fort of air conditioning. 

One shopping center will have 
one central air conditioning p!'-nt 
servinz all stores and arcades. 
Some 2,000 tons of air condiiton- 
ing already has been ordcred to 
serve this one center, and the 
developer says he plans to ex- 
pand the installation to a _ total 


was 


of 12,000 tons sometime in the 
future. 

There is an aircraft plant in 
Dallas which has 7,400 tons of 


air conditioning. There is an air 
conditioned drive-in restaurant in 
Houston and one in Harlingen. 
All you have to do is drive under 
a canopy and a carhop will altach 
a large rubber hose to your win- 
dow and pipe cool air into your 
car while you eat in comfort. 

Oi course, not many people will 
go quite so far as a banker friend 
of mine who has air condit oned 


a dog house so his Great Dane 
will be comfortable during the 
summer. 


For the air conditionins indus- 
try and for the customer, then, 
air conditioning is big business. 
It also is big business for every 
utility—either at present or just 
ahead it is a business that holds 
some surprises for utilities faced 
with serving such a fast-growing 
load. 

The 


effect of air conditioning 


on the location of the generating 
facilities is, of course, very im- 
portant. Careful consideration 
must now be given to the location 
of new plants closer to residential 
areas as air conditioning gains 
general acceptance. 


Increasing load densities in resi- 
dential areas are creating new 
distribution problems. In Dallas 
we have found tnat it is no longer 
practicable to serve such loads 
from distribution substacions 
spaced at commonly accepted in- 
tervals. Additional suosta.ions 
have been required with the at- 
tendant problems of obtaining sub- 
station sites in built-up residential 
areas and routing transmission 
lines into such areas. 


Some reduction in the cost to 
serve air conditioning loads will 
come as a result of steps taken 
recently to increase the power 
factor to between 85% and 90% 
on the new models of room air 
condiitoners. However, distribu- 
tion facilities must still be greatly 
increased to serve air condition- 
ing loads. We are now designing 
the distribution system in our res- 
idential areas to serve an average 
load density of 10,000 kw per 
square mile. 


This new requirement for in- 
creasing distribution system capa- 
city calis for careful attention to 
the company’s customer relations. 
Substations must be landscaped 
and designed attractively to har- 
monize with the residential area. 


For many years, the Dallas sys- 
tem peak, caused by commercial 
air conditioning, has come at 
about 3 p.m., but as the residential 
air conditioning load grows, there 
is a tendency for the system peak 
to move farther into the evening. 
For companies with a winter sys- 
tem peak air conditioning is, of 
course, a very favorable load. 
Take the residential customer, for 
example, who uses the national 
average of 2,549 kwh per year. 
If that customer were to buy a 
l-horsepower air conditioner and 
use it for 1,000 hours a year on 
a system having a winter peak, 
his annual use of electric service 
would increase 29% without any 
additional generating capaci y be- 
ing needed by the company. 

For companies with a summer 
peak, our studies and exverience 
indicate that ranges, water heat- 
ers and laundry equipment are 
good balancing loads. in this re- 
spect the heat pump appears to 
ofter tremendous opportunities in 
the future to offset the hig) sum- 
mertime peaks which result from 
refrigeration loads. Here is a de- 
vice which, fully developed and 
mass produced, can be installed to 
a high point of saturation with- 
out increasing generation peakes 
or requiring additional transmis- 
sion or distribut'on capac ty over 
that required for sunimertime air 
conditioning. 

A large air conditioning 
of course, has a very imporcani 
effect on the load factor of an 
electric utility system. For this 
reason, Dallas Power & Light 
Company carried out a compre- 
hensive study of its system load 


load, 


factor in relation to air condi- 
tioning. 
We found some rather unex- 


pected things. Back when we had 
a relatively small air-condition- 
ine load we assumed that air con- 
ditioning had an annual load 
factor of around 8 to 10% but asa 
result of this study, we deter- 
mined that the load factor of air 
conditioning today is closer to 
20%. Our study snowed that cus- 
tomers get the habit of air condi- 
tioning; that is, after they 
have used it for a few years they 


tend to keep their equipment 
running for a longer portion of 


the year. Air 
comes not a 
monplace 


conditioning be- 
luxury but a com- 
necessity. The second 
factor which helved raise the 
load factor was the installation 
of thermostats on so many room 
cooler units. With the thermostat- 
ically controlled unit, the cus- 
tomer merely turned on the ma- 
chine and lett it to run auto- 
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matically. He didn’t wait until he 
felt warm to switch it on. 


Another unexpected result of 


our load factor study was that air 
conditioning has a diversity wortn 
considering when plans are being 


made for additional p.ant ca- 
pacity. 
Preliminary reports from a 


study that we are now making 
show that a group of one-horse- 
power air conditioners will have 
an average aemand of about 1,500 
watts per unit but at the time of 
our system peak last year on a 
103° day in July, this demand was 
found to be 1,000 watis or less per 
unit. which indicates that only 
67% of the maximum undiversi- 
fied load was on our system peak. 

Central systems showed an av- 
erage load of 1,300 watts per 
horsepower of rated capacity. ‘the 
demand of such units at the time 
of the annual system peak was 
only 1,000 watts or 77% of maxi- 
mum. 

Air conditioning has brought 
some unexpected benefits as well 
as problems to our company. 

The residential customer has 
become accustomed to paying a 
much higher electric service bill. 
Quite frankly, we did have prob- 
lems with high-bill complaints at 
first. However, after publication 
of cost-of-operation booklets, in- 
dividual handling of high-b Il 
complaints, and through general 
experience of our customers in 
operating air conditioning equip- 
ment, the number of complaints 
has steadily decreased. 

I would like to suggest to those 
of you who will soon be experi- 
encing this increased air condi- 
tioning load that it is highly im- 
portant that the customer realize, 
in advance of installat’on, just 
how much it will cost him to op- 
erate his air conditioning unit. 

During the month of August, 
1954, more than 3,600 of our resi- 
dential customers used in excess 
of 2,400 kilowatthours for that 
month alone. You will recall that 
the national residential ave’ age 
for the entire year was 2,549 kilo- 
watthours. 

Average residential kilowatt- 
hour consumption on our system 
has increased from 1,350 kwh in 
i946 to 3,053 in 1954, or an in- 
crease of 126°. Our res‘dential 
averave in 1954 was 20% above 
the national residential kwh fig- 
ure, and a large part cf _ this 
growth can be traced to air con- 
ditioning. 

Air conditioning also has had 
the effect of making our custom- 
ers more electric-living conse ous. 
It is a persuasive salesman of the 
benefits oi electricity. It helps 
create, on the customer's part, a 
cesire for an all-electric home 
with its promise of modern, com- 
fortable living. 

Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant benetits of air conditioning 
has been in the home-wiring 1i2.d. 
Air conditicners of *4 horsepcwer 
and over should be served with 
240 volt circuits. We have been 
driving this point home to air 
conditioning dealers and to our 
customers with good results. We 
have a continuing p.omotional 
program which is d'rected to all] 
segments of business concer ied 
with wiring—the contractor, the 
architect, the builder, real es a‘e 


agent, banker and others. We 
have interested these groups in 


promoting better wirinys. 
Listen, if you will, to this rad‘o 
commercial which was run, not by 
an electric company. but by the 
largest bank in the Soutl.west: 
“If you've bought an electric 
range, tood freezer, or air condi- 
tioner recently, you may tkave 
found that you needed extra wir- 
ing to take care of these a»vpli- 
ances. Many homes—not reces- 
sarily old homes, either—sre not 
wired for the ever-increasing de- 
mand of electric living 


So, next 
time you add another appliance 
(or even before) ask vour elec- 
trical contractor or dealer ab ut 


rewiring your home ec ympletely, 
It costs very little more to do te 
whole job at once.” The adver- 
tisement goes on to point out that 


such a wiring job can be fina 
with a low-interest bank lug 

Because of the heavy increase 
in air conditioning and other ele... 
trical appliances in the home we 
are recommending in Dallas ‘t...: 
no home have less than a Num- 
ber two service entrance ang 
rating of service equipment 
less than 100 Amps. 

This complies with the new 
standards recently adopted by an 
industry committee and publisned 
in the Handboox of Residential 
Wiring Design. 

Air conditioning has been re- 
sponsible in large part for the in- 
crease in our personnel assi_neq 
to home wiring work. Six years 
ago we had only one person work- 
ing part time to give residentia! 
customers help with their wirins 
plans. Today we have three fu]l- 
time field mer and a supervisor. 

Finally, air conditioning has 
brought the company and the cus- 
tomer into closer contact—a very 
important part cf good custome; 
relations. We have been ab.e to. 
give him personalized service. In 
many cases we have advised hii 
on the type of air conditioning he 
requires, worked with him on an 
estimated cost of operation, and 
then followed through to see that 
our electric service was supply- 
ing the capacity needed for his 
operation. All of this helps to 
create friends for the company 
—good customers who have con- 
fidence in their electric service 
and the feeling that they are get- 
ting their money’s worth. 


nced 
n, 


a 
not 


As a summation, air condition- 
ing, already a big business—is 
setting off a revolution in the 
living habits of the American 
people. While it is already big, 
air conditioning is going to get 
bigger and spread into areas not 
thought of before as “hot areas.” 
Generally, the development of air 
conditioning may be expected to 
follow the pattern of growth es- 
tablished in the Southwest, al- 
though to perhaps a lesser degree 
in some areas. 

Your problems and your oppor- 





tunities as electric utility com- 
panies faced wV¥h growing al! 
conditioning loads will be s.m- 


ilar to ours in the Southwest. 

Air conditioning will continue 
to be an opportunity for the elec- 
tric utility industry. Ard we can 
best meet this challenge by: 

Providing economical, adequat: 
service to the air conditioning 
customer. 

Making a realistic reappraisal ol! 
rate structures, 

Encouraging the use of off-peak 
services in order to balance win- 
ter and summer lIcads. 

And being prepared, throug) 4 
careful study of our system areas 
to serve the coming ar condi- 
tioning load. 

The late Dr. Willis H. Carrier, 
a pioneer in the a'r conditioning 
field, said back in 1941: “The time 
is almost here when men will no 
more let themselves and thei 
fam‘lies suffer from heat and hu- 
midity than they now permit them 
to suffer from co'd and storm 

We can sav. I believe, that that 
time has now arrived. 


With Curtiss, House 

(Special to THe Frnanctat CHronici 

CLEVELAND. Obhio—Alexan'e! 
E. Molnar has been added to tne 
staff of Curtiss, Hceuse & ©° 
Union Commerce Fuilding, me 
bers of the New York and Mica- 
west Stock Exchanges. He w> 
previously with Hornblowe! 
Wecks. 


Vickers Branch in Boston 
(Specia! to Twe Fininctat CHronictt 
BOSTON, Mass. Vickers 
Brothers has opened a branch 0 
Boston at 80 Fe7eral st 
under the cirection of Henry 
Vickers. Francis G. Doher 
Stanley and Mye! UV 
with 
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Lampert 


Robins are associated 


new office. 
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Development of Long 
Distance Power Transmission 


By PHILIP SPORN* 
President, American Gas and Electric Company 


Prominent utility executive traces the history of long distance 
electric power transmission, and describes the latest develop- 
ments along these lines in the United States. Says a number 
of problems encountered have been solved, but in view of the 
present and prospective increase in utility loads, there is an 
urgent need for the utilities to plan for greatly increased 
capacity for power transmission at much higher voltages. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to 
oresent a unified record of devel- 

ments in electric power trans- 

ission, including a projection of 

ork for the 
future. Ex- 
haust ive 
treatment of 
such an ex- 
tensive sub- 
ject is, of 
course, not 
possible here. 
I shall start 
with a brief 
account of 
early events 
and a sum- 
mary of sig- 
nificant 
achievements cues i T 
from 1900- 
1945. Appreciation of what tran- 
spired up to 1945 requires discus- 
sion of the major problems en- 
countered and solved; I shall try 
to identify these problems. With 
this background, the more recent 
progress in 330-kv_ transmission 
can be understood and treated. 
Finally, I shall speak of the role 
of transmission in tue _ period 
ahead and what remains to be 
done if that role is to be fulfilled. 

The importance of giving mo- 
bility to power was understood 
abroad long before the beginning 
of an electrical industry. The art 
of applying power in incustrial 
operations had its origin in FEu- 
rope with tae industrial revolu- 
tion there. Since tre locus for 
optimum generation did not nec- 
essarily coincide with the locus of 
use, achievement of mobility was 
recognized as an_ inaispensable 
means of utilization or of increas- 
ing efficiency. In consequence, 
more than a century ago, efforts 
were made in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland to 
transport power from point of 
zeneration to point of use. 

In these early efforts water un- 
cer high pressure, compressed air, 
and wire rope were utilized to 
move hydraulic power. Distances 
ranged from a few thousand feet 
up to miles. But the technology 
of transmission received revolu- 
tionary impetus with the first 
commerci:l central power station 
in 1882, and the perfection of Stan- 
lev’s alternating current trans- 
iormer in 1886. 


As the electric power industry 
erew, the technology of transmis- 
‘10n altered and improved. But, 
vhereas growth and improvement 
in the art of generation has been 

fairly continuous process, trans- 
ission has followed a less regu- 
ir course. At times developments 
n transmission have been spas- 
odie. In the period of stanastill, 

Owever, when new work in 
‘ransmissiion was negligible, the 
orces of necessity whic. or-.i- 
arily stimulate invention and 
ioneering were simply not at 

ork. The flexibility inherent in 
lternating current transmission, 
‘ith which we are all familiar, 
lade it possible to carry the 
reatly enlarged loads at various 

mes with fa cilities built ani de- 
eloped for smaller system loads. 


ees 
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Yet this flexibility has its limits. 
With load and system expansion 
expected to increase four or five 
times in t_e next 25 years, it is 
more than ever important that 
what has been accomplished in 
the past be used to take bearings 
on where we stand and to try to 
project a sound course ahead. Only 
in this way will we be able to 
avoid serious obstacles to te 
healthy growth of the industry. 


II 
Early Pevelopments in 
Transmission 


The early pioneering in trans- 
mission occurred when the incdus- 
tries were beginning to use more 
and more power, but were pre- 
vented from using attractive water 
power resources because power 
could not be moved an appreci- 
able cistance. An example of the 
urge to give power mobility dur- 
ing t»e decade 1880-1890 was the 
{flood of proposals for large-scale 
Ceveicpment at Niagara Falls and 
the realization that the value of 
the power would be immeasur- 
ably increased if some way could 
be found to carry it the 22 miles 
to Buffalo. In 1887 the City of 
Buffalo offered a prize of $100,000 
for the best transmission scheme. 
None of the mechanical systems 
proposed, most of wich were 
based upon European installations, 
was acceptable and no award was 
made. In 1886 at Great Barring- 
ton, Maassachusetts, Stanley had 
already carried _  sinb!e-phase 
power 4,000 feet, with a _ trans- 
former stepping un to 3,000 volts 
at the source and stepping down 
again to 500 volts at the load. But 
this was too new and elec‘ric 
transmission was not yet recog- 
nized as te only answer to the 
Niagara problem. 

Tie International Niagara Com- 
mission, organized in 1890, fared 
no better. Its organizer was Ed- 
ward Dean Adams, President of 
Cataract Construction Company 
(which later became Niagara 
Power C°’mpany), and the Com- 
mission included among its five 
members the famous Lord Kelvin. 
The Cormission invited leading 
manufacturers and _ scientists to 
submit proposals for a_ 125,000 
hp development and transmission 
to Buffalo. By 1891 17 proposais 
had been mace but none were 
considered acequate wit*out radi- 
cal changes and so, although a 
number of prizes were awarded, 
no first prize was given. 

Meanwhile, other projects for 
moving hydro power were getting 
uncer way elsewhere, particularly 
on t’e Pacific Coast. In 1890, 480 
kw of single-phase power at 4,000 
volts and 125 cycles was carried 
14 miles from Willamette River 
Falls to Portland, Oregon. In 1892, 
single-phase power generated at 
Antonio Canyon, California, 
was stepped up to 10,000 volts and 
carried 14 miles to Pomona, mark- 
ing the first commercial use of 
step-up transformers. 


San 


Based on these develooments 
and cemonstrations, the directors 
of Niagara Power Company se- 
lected A-C transmission in 1893 
for the Niagara-Buffalo project. 
And in 1896 that company com- 
pleted the first 11,000-volt, 25- 
cvcle transmission line over the 
22-mile distance. In 1898, there 


was also placed into service the 


30,000-volt, three-phase, 75-mile 
line from Santa Ana Canyon to 
Los Angeles and, in 1899, tae 40,- 
000-volt, 70-mile line from Col- 
gate Hydro to Sacramento. Thus 
the decade 1890-1900 saw major 
progress in the development of 
electric transmission. 


Ill 


Significant Achievements 1900-20 


At the turn of the century elec- 
tric power transmission was firm- 
ly established and progress from 
tien on was rapid. Using pin-type 
porcelain insulators, voltages were 
increased to 60 kv by Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company in building 
a 150-mile line from Colgate to 
Cakland in 1902. During the next 
five years, many more lines were 


constructed at this voltage by 
Pacific and Electric Company 
and Edison Electric Company, 
both in Califcrnia. The Edison 
line, built in 1907, extended 117 
miies from Kern River to Los 


Angeles. Bv 1910, Pacific Gas and 
Electric had in operation over 
1,000 miles cf 60-kv lines, serving 
some 150 communities from 11 
generating stations with a load 
totaling 100,000 kw. 

Maximum transmission voltage 
was unchanged from 1902 to 1908 
because of the limitation of the 
pin-type insulators in use at that 
tme. But in 1907, Hewlett and 
Buck developed the first suspen- 
sion-type insulators and made 
posisble a break through to higher 
voltages. In 1908, Grand Rapids 
Power Company in Michigan, us- 
ing the new insulators, pioneered 
a 110-kv line which ran 50 miles 
from Grand Rapids to Muskegon. 
Other hines in this voltage class 
seon followed. Central Colorado 
Power Company built a notable 
100-kv, 150-mile line over Argen- 
tine Pass. Because of the high 
altitude, 13,600 feet, and the small 
1/0 copper conzuctor size with 
resulting corona loss, this line was 
limited in its operation to 95 kv. 


Juring the next decade voltages 
were raised to 140 kv. In 1912, 
Ausable Electric Company con- 
structed a 125-mile line of that 
voltage from the Cook Plant on 
the Ausable River to Flint, Mich- 
igan. The following year Pacific 
Light and Power Corporation 
boosted the level to 150 kv. That 
company, which later became 


Southern California Edison, built 
its 240-mile, 150-kv line consist- 
ing of two single-circuit towers 
from Big Creek to Los Angeles. 
Many other lines in the 110 to the 
132-kv class were constructed 
during the 1910-1920 period. By 
1920 the mileage of txese lines 
throughout the country was very 
extensive. 
1V 


Later Developments, 1920-1945 


At the same time that lines at 
voltages up to 150 kv were being 
installed, studies were proceeding 
for 220-kv transmission among 
several groups, incluaing Sout..- 
ern California Edison, Pacific Gas 
and Electric, and Electric Bond 
and Share. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison project involved the 
conversion of tre Big Creek 240- 
mile line from 150 kv. to 220 kv. 
In preparation, a 27-mile section 
was isolated, grading snields were 
added, and tests were made at 241 
and 284 kv. to determine corona 
performance, charging kva, and 
general feasibility of using the 
existing towers and _ insulators. 
Corona losses on the 0.96-inch 
diameter conductor energized at 
278 kv, measured from 15 to 45 
kw per mile depending upon 
weather, and agreed quite closely 
with calculateqd values using 
Peek’s formulas. Charging current 
values were found to be 7%% 
higher than calculated. Corona 
loss at 241 kv was negligible in 
clear weather and only about 3 
kw ‘per mile in rain. Using auto- 
transformers for step-up and step- 
down between 150 kv and 220 kv, 
the actual cut-over of the line to 
220 kv was completed on May 6, 
1923, marking the first operation 
of a transmission line at this voit- 
age anywhere in the world. 

Following inauguration of 220- 
kv operation in California, Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light under- 
took a similar project linking 
Wallenpaupack Hydro with the 
Siegfried Station near Allentown. 
It was subsequently extended to 
Plymouth Meeting at Philadel- 
phia, the receiving end of Phila- 
delphia Electric’s Conowingo 220- 
kv line. An extension was then 
made from Plymouth Meeting to 
the Roseland Station of Public 
Service Electric of New Jersey, 
and in 1932 from Roseland to 
Bushkiil, a tap point on the Wal- 
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lenpaupack-Siegfried line. The 
construction of these lines over 
the years 1926-1932 created the 
three-company Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey power pool, an_ event 
notable in the history of inter- 
connected system operation. 


While a considerable mileage of 
220 kv had been built before 1935, 
tremendous expansion was taking 
place everywhere at lower trans- 
mission voltages. In New England, 
New York State, in a number of 
southern states, and in the Pacific 
Northwest 110 kv predominated. 
The American Gas and Electric 
Company and others in t-e Mid- 
cle Eastern States from Virginia 
to Illinois built extensive 132-kv 
systems. Elsewhere, such as in the 
TVA area, 154 kv was becoming 
prevalent. 

An important step in perfecting 
still higher voltage was the proj- 
ect undertaken in the early °30’s 
by the Department of Water and 
Power, City of Los Angeles. The 
problem posed there was the de- 
livery of power from Hoover Dam 
to Los Angeles, a distance of 270 
miles. Investigation of tis proj- 
ect and the design of tne trans- 
missioin system involved study 
and research in corona perform- 
ance and investigations o; various 
types and sizes of conductors, at 
varioius voltage levels and under 
varying weather conditions. These 
investigations were carried out 
largely at Stanford by Carroll, 
Cozzens, and Blakeslee. The proj- 
ect also required studies of sta- 
bility and power limits, which 
became primary considerations in 
the final selection of the trans- 
missiion voltage. An integral part 
of the investigation was the de- 
velopment of the high-speed, 
three-cycle circuit breakers for 
switching, that is, for opening 
(but not reclosing) the line, 


V ' 


Some of the Problems 

Encountered and Solved 
My greatly compressed chono- 
logical account of the develop- 
ment of transrnissiion is likely to 
give a deceptive impressiion of 
ease of solution of problems along 
the way. Actually the difficulties 
were formidable in designing, 
building, and making operative 
the right equipment, in learning 
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Western Maryland Recapitalization Plan Stymied 


Late last week the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had an un- 
expected set-back at the hands of 
the United States District Court in 
New York. Over a long period of 
years the courts have generally 
been inclined to give the Commis- 
sion quite a free hand in the mat- 
ter of railroad reorganizations and 
recapitalization plans. Now, how- 
ever, the lower court has turned 
down the plan of the Western 
Maryland to revamp its stock cap- 
italization in order to eliminate 
the dividend arrears on the first 
preferred stock. The plan had 
been opposed by some minority 
holders of the first preferred on 
the basis that the proposal did not 
provide adequately for their claim, 
and it would not have been too 
surprising if the court had re- 
jected it on that basis. Actually, 
however, the adverse decision was 
on much broader legal grounds 
and involves the much more im- 
portant question of the purposes 
and scope of the so-called Mahaf- 
fie Act. 

The Mahaffie Act was passed a 
number of years ago for the pur- 


pose of protecting railroads in 


temporary financial difficulties 
because of impending bond ma- 
turities or too heavy fixed charge 
requirements. It was designed to 
protect the companies from ob- 
structionist minority groups, and 
to prevent such hold-outs from 
reaping large benefits through the 
threat of putting the company in 
bankruptcy if they were not paid 
off in full. At one time the Com- 
mission itself held that the Act 
was not intended to cover such 
matters as dividend arrears, where 
no threat to the solvency of the 
road was involved, and where the 
elimination of accumulated back 
dividends was not necessary to 
allow some contemplated financ- 
ing. That was in the Maine Cen- 
tral case where the L.C.C. turned 
down the company’s request for a 
stock recapitalization plan. As the 
Commission is now constituted, 
however, this interpretation of the 
law was discarded and the West- 
ern Maryland proposal was ap- 
proved as equitable and in the 
best interests of all concerned. 
The court’s decision was not 
based on the merits of the plan 


as such, It was found, rather, that 





Southern Railway Company 





Offer to Purchase 
Southern Railway Company 


DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL 
MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


Due April 1, 1956 


4% Series 
6% Series 
612% Series 


To the Holders of Southern Railway Company Development and General 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, due April 1, 1956: 

Southern Railway Company hereby offers to purchase for retirement 

any and all of the $44,012,000 principal amount of its Development and 


General Mortgage Gold Bonds, due April 1, 1956, outstanding in the hands 
of the public, at prices equivalent to a vield of two per cent. (2.00% ) per 
annum to the maturity of the Bonds, and, in addition, to pay accrued 
mterest thereon cither (a) from April 1, 1955, or, (b) from October 1, 
1955 in the case of Bonds purchased after September 30, 1955, in each case, 
to the date of payment of the purchase price. 

The purchase price for each Bond will vary depending upon the par- 
ticular day, within the period of this offer, upon which payment thereof 
is made. Set forth in the table below are the respective prices for each 
$1000 Bond on the tlustrative dates shown therein. The prices for Bonds 
on any other business day during the 1% riod of this offer will be similarly 
calculated to reflect such yield. 


4% Series 6% Series 6'.° Series 
te Roneds Ronds Bonds 
® July 1, 1955 $1,014.79 $1,029.59 $1,033.29 
Aucust 1, 1955 1,013.16 1,026.33 1.029.62 * 
September 1, 1955 1,011.53 1,023.06 1,025.95 
October 1, 1955 1,009.90 1,019.80 1,022.28 
October 31, 1955 . 1,008.24 1,016.49 1,018.55 


This offer will be open on and after the opening of business on 


Friday, July 1, 1955, and until the close of business on Monday, 
October 31, 1955. 





Bonds, together with a Letter of Transmittal which mav be obtained 
from the Company or any of the banks hereinafter named, should be pre- 
sented and surrendered for purchase and payment to any one of the fol- 
lowing banks: 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 
43 Exchange Place 
New York 15, N.Y. 


The First National 
City Bank of New York 
2 Wall Street 
New York 15, N.Y. 


Coupon Bonds presented for purchase prior to the close of business 
September 30, 1955, must be surrendered with October 1, 1955, and April 
1, 1956, coupons attached ; Coupon Bonds presented after September 30, 
1955, must be surrendered with April 1, 1956, coupons attached. Coupon 
Bonds registered as to principal must be accompanied by duly executed 
detached assignments in blank and fully Registered Bonds must be dulv 
assigned or accompanied by duly executed detached assignments in blank, 
in each case with signatures cuaranteed 

All Bonds purchased are to be cancelled, and United States Documentary 
Stamp Taxes are not payable on the sale. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
m Pine Street, . By HARRY A. DeBUTTS, President. 
ew oT »® 4N. . 


oe A 
lune 20, 1955 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
23 Wall Street 
New York 8, WN. Y. 





the Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion under -the Mahaffie Act.,to 
approve any such plan. In the 
decision it’ was pointed out that 
Western Maryland was not in “fi- 
nancial! difficulties such as the act 
had been designed to alleviate. It 
was further stressed that the com- 
pany has been paying dividends 
in recent years at, or above, the 
prescribed 7% rate, and _ that, 
therefore, the arrears were not 
continuing to accumulate, The 
company, of course, has the right 
to appeal this decision to the 
higher courts but to date no such 
decision has been announced. If no 
appeal is made, or if the lower 
court is upheld on appeal, it is 
obvious that holders of the second 
preferred and common stocks will 
probably have a long wait before 
they will be able to participate 
directly in the company’s im- 
proved earnings. 

The recent decision has natu- 
rally caused some uncertainty as 
to other recapitalization plans now 
in process or under discussion. 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas had _ al- 
ready presented a proposal for a 
voluntary readjustment plan to 
eliminate the large arrears on its 
preferred with an exchange into 
income debentures. As in the case 
of Western Maryland it certainly 
cannot be claimed that the ar- 
rears constitute any financial 
threat. There is one difference, 
however, in that “Katy” has not 
even in recent boom years been 
paying the full dividend on the 
preferred so that the accumula- 
tions are continuing to increase. 
In many quarters it is expected 
that under those circumstances 
there is still a good chance that 
the “Katy” plan may get by the 
courts. There have also been ru- 
mors that Maine Central was get- 
ting ready to bring out another 
stock recapitalization plan but if 
the recent Western Maryland de- 
cision stands it seems hardly likely 
that this could be accomplished as 
Maine Central has been keeping 
up with current payments, and 
even reducing the arrears. 


Raymond Flynn V.-P. 
Of Blair & Co. Inc. 


Joshua A. Davis, Chairman of 
Blair & Co., Incorporated, an- 
nounces the election of Raymond 
E. Flynn as a Vice-President. Mr. 
Flynn comes 
to Blair from 
Campbell, 
McCarty & 
Company, 
Inc., Detroit, 
with whom he 
has been asso- 
ciated for the 
past 20 years. 

Mr. Davis 
said the elec- 
tion of Mr. 
Flynn is 
another step 
in Blair's ex- 
pansion pro- 
gram, this 
time in. the Detroit area where 
enlarged offices in the Buhl 
Building have been leased. 

Mr. Flynn was born in Au Sable, 
Mich., the town that was com- 
pletely wiped out by fire in 1911. 
He also is a veteran of World War 
I in which he served with the 
British Army from 1916 until the 
Armistice. 

Prior to entering the securities 
business he was well-known in 
commercial banking and the pur- 
chasing fieids. He is a former 
Vice-President of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
and a past President of the Detroit 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
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ST. LOUIS, Mo. — 
Riordan has 
with Reinholdt 
Locust Street, 
New York 
Exchanges. 
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Harllee Branch, Jr., New President 
Of Edison Electric Institute 


Head of Georgia Power Company elected by Board of Direc- 
tors of the Edison Electric Institute at closing session of ihe 
Institute’s 23rd Annual Convention in Los Angeles. 


Harllee Branch, Jr., President and Director of Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, was elected President of the 
Edison Electric Institute by its Board of Directors on 
June 16. Installation of the new President was made at 
the closing session of the Institute’s 
23rd Annual Convention. A Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Institute for the past year, 
Mr. Branch succeeds Harold Quinton, 
President of the Southern California 
Edison Company, as head of the na- 
tion’s most important electric utility 
trade association. 

Noted in the electric utility indus- 
try for his qualities of dynamic leader- 
ship, Mr. Branch is one of the young- 
est Presidents the Institute has had. 
Born in Atlanta on June 21, 1906, he 
will shortly celebrate his forty-ninth 
birthday. Active interest in commu- 
nity progress is characteristic of both Mr. Branch and the 
company he heads. Georgia Power is well-known through- 
out the nation for its ‘Better Home Towns” program and 
for other successful area and industrial development 
activities. One of the leading electric utilities in the 
South, Georgia Power has expanded rapidly in the last 
decade. Customers at the end of 1954 totaled more than 
553,000, an increase of 88% over 1945, and electricity sales 
reached more than 6!2 billion kilowatthours, nearly 158‘ o 
above the 1945 figure. 


The company’s service area covers’ 49,700 square 
miles, nearly the entire State of Georgia, and its eight 
steam-electric plants and 21 hydroelectric plants have a 
total generating capacity of 1,344,000 kilowatts. 


After completing. his early education in the Atlanta 
schools, Mr. Branch went on to Davidson College in North 
Carolina, receiving his BA degree in 1927. In that year, he 
entered Emery University as a law student, and was grad- 
uated in 1931. 


He had been a member of the law firm of MacDou- 
gald, Troutman, Sams and Branch, of Atlanta, general 
counsel for Georgia Power, for 18 years when he was 
called to the Vice-Presidency and general managership of 
the company in 1949. Early in 1951 he was elected to the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Branch is also a director of the Southern Com- 
pany and of Southern Services, Inc. In 1953 he was ap- 
pointed a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


and now serves as Deputy Chairman of the Board of that 
institution. 





John 





Harliee Branch, Jr. 





Mr. Branch has been a keen and energetic participant 
in the educational, cultural, and service concerns of his 
community. He is a former trustee of the Atlanta Com- 
munity Chest and was General Chairman of its 1950 fund- 
raising campaign. He is a director of the Atlanta Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, a director of the YMCA Coun- 
cil of Georgia, of Junior Achievement of Georgia, Inc.. and 
of the Georgia 4-H Club Foundation. He is a member 0! 
the Executive Committee of the Atlanta Conference 0! 
Christians and Jews and of the Advisory Board of 5t. 
Joseph’s Infirmary. Mr. Branch is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Emery University, of the Georgia Tech Re- 
search Institute, and of the Columbia Theological Sem! 
nary. He also serves as a trustee of the Atlanta Art Asso- 
ciation and the Atlanta Symphony Guild, and is a former 
President of the Davidson College Alumni Association. He 
served as a Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy during W rid 
War II. 

He is immediate Past President of the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange, a former President of the Atlanta Dat 
Association and of the Atlanta Legal Aid Society. Amons 
the other organizations to which Mr. Branch belongs 
President’s Council of American Institute of Manageme" 


Policy Committee of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Atlanta Rotary Club. . 
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The Bond Club of New Jersey 
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john Byram, Northern Trust Company, New York; Glenn D. Thompson, Drexel & Co.: John J.R j : 
: ; yan, Joseph R. Mueller, J. R. Mueller & Co., Newark, N. J.; Barcl B. Balkey, Nat IN k E 
Ryan, Hanauer & Co., Newark, N. J.; Bob Krumm, W. H. Morton & Ceo., Incorporated Banking Co., Newark, N. J.; Kenneth Spear, leliee 2. Riegel, tes, Howes, 0. 2 uaa 
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2 Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle; Austin H. Ned Byrne, Byrne and Phelps, Inc.; Roger S. Phelps, James G. Campbell, W. E. Wetzel & Co., Trenton, N. J.; John W. 

Patterson, First Boston Corporation Byrne and Phelps, Inc. Kress, Howard Savings Institute, Newark, N. J.; E. W. Tallau, 

Howard Savines Institute, Newark, N. 3.3 Daniel L. Reiber, 

1 National State Bank, Newark, N. J. 
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Gus Meier, First National Bank of Cedar Grove, N. J.; William H. Boland, Boland, Saffin & Co.; Lee W. Carroll, i‘ W. Carroll & Co., Nevark, N. J.; Albert J. Milloy, First Boston Corporation; 


Charles C. Thomas, Kean, Taylor & Co. . 'W. Cantlie, Tripp & Co., Inc.; Charles Bishop, Hanover Bank 
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letase / nb Hz » D. Miller, Nugent & Igoe, East Orange, N. J.; Wally Scanlon, Howard Savin~s Institute, 
abatter, ap & Hinckley, on” rg yt >= Weleoqmnar™, nee o Pao orn, Inc., arry Newark, N. J.; Jack Duerk, Howard Savings Institute, Newark, N. J,; Edwin F. Kezer, 
ewar N. J.; Frank R. Cole ole ewark, N. J.; : : ; 


: :; B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc, 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Holds Annual Field Day - 
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i i ; Ri Marshall, Laurence M. Marks & (Co 
; i 1 ; . Sidney Weedon, Crosby Corporation, Boston; Richard H. . v 
et te ee a ee Sune’b , ag TOs Ons Mamet A. este, Albert F. Rice, Laurence M. Marks & Co. 













Harold J. Kennedy, E. F. Hutton & Company; Jack Gochenaur, George G. Hughes, Jr., Howard Savings Institute, Newark, N. J.; Ed Fishwick, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J 
County Bank & Trust Co., Paterson, N. J. Howard F. Graham, Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Herb Schutt, Kean, Taylor & Co., Newark, N. J. 
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William K. Paton, Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover, Del.; Jack Kraus, Home Title Frank D. Allesandro, Orange Valley Bank, O N ; i i i ion Trust C: 
Guarantee Co., East Orange, N. J.; W. P. Wilson, W. C. Langley & Co.; J. Albert Leek, Newark, N. J.; Thomas Cy ctay AY Ie elgg benny N. J : 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated, Hartford, Conn. ¢ ns 


Ludlow Van Deventer, Van Deventer Brothers, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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Harry C. Zimmer, Commercial 1 7 


Richard D. Nelson, Colonial Life Insurance Co 


James Currie, Jr., Glen Ridge, N. J.; Jay Richardson, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. K. Van Hise, Parker & Weissenborn, Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
Chic Spring, Outwater & Wells, Jersey City, N. J. of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J.: : 
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MUNICIPAL 
AND 
REVENUE 
BONDS 


4 


FR. COLE & CO. 


24 COMMERCE ST., NEWARK 2,N. J.) 
Newark Telephone: MArket 3-8445 
New York Telephone: WOrth 2-7776 
Me Me Mn MM i, Mn, Ml, Mn, Mn, 
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LEE W. CARROLL & CO. 


CORPORATES 
MUNICIPALS 


NEWARK 


ESTABLISHED 1932 
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MUNICIPAL AND REVENUE BONDS 





RAND & CO. 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 4-3432 TELETYPE NY 1-838 














NEW JERSEY 
BANK STOCKS INSURANCE STOCKS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


ADAMS & HINCKLEY 


10 Commerce Court, Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone MArket 2-6002 Bell Teletype NK 256 
New York Telephone WOrth 2-1898 





























New Jersey 


Securities 


* 


A. H. Koellner & Co. 


31 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 


and 


REVENUE BONDS 





BYRNE AND PHELPS 


Incorporated 
44 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone Digby 4-2410 Teletype NY 1-1474 























Phone MArket 3-0190 
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Specialists 
a 
New Jersey } riscsi 
Utilities 


——— 


Parker & Weissenborn, inc. 


24 Commerce Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone MArket 2-3606 
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NATIONAL STATE BANK 


FOUNDED 1812 


810 Broad Street, Newark 1, New Jersey 
Telephones—Newark-MI 3-4000—New York City BA 7-5928 Tele. NK 348 











UNDERWRITERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS CORPORATE 
and DEALERS > AND 


‘ MUNICIPAL 
; SECURITIES 


EMANUEL, DEETJEN & CO. 


M b NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE « AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
emoers MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE « COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 


120 Broadway *® New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 9-0777 Telétype NY 1-1973 





















































New York Phone REctor 2-8870 


* Teletype NWK 379 (— 











Municipal & Corporate 
Securities 
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Van Deventer Brothers 


Incorporated 


24 COMMERCE ST. 61 BROADWAY 
NEWARK,N.J. NEW YORK CITY 
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STATE & MUNICIPAL 


| FIDELITY UNION | 





FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Municipal Bond Department 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. MArket 2-5800 Teletype NK 170 


New York Wire COrtlandt 7-8075 
The Bank Wire 








ORIGINATORS — UNDERWRITERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 


NEW JERSEY MUNICIPAL 


AND 


AUTHORITY REVENUE OBLIGATIONS 


Boland, Saffin « Co. 


Established 1920 


20 PINE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. WHITEHALL 3-3414 
Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 












































NEW JERSEY 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


ALL TURNPIKE & 
REVENUE BONDS 


‘yan, Hanauer & Go. 


5 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Bell Teletype NK 277 
—. Newark Mitchell 3-8350 
New York WOrth 4-2640 

















SPECIAL 
SITUATIONS 


NEW JERSEY 


Over-the-Counter Securities 


TAX EXEMPTS 


—_—— 


Municipal Bonds 
—f— 


J. R. Mueller & Go. 


24 Commerce Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone Mitchell 2-7660 
BOwling Green 9-5133 


Harry P. Schaub, Inc. 


144 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, Nv. J. 
Phone MArket 3-0213 
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‘Trure « CO., INC. 
URNPIKE BONDS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
805 15th Street, N.W. 
District 17-6403 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
40 Wall Street 
HAnover 2-5252 
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. ; Cook Company, Inc., Palm Beach, Fla.; Ed McLaughlin, Paine, Webbe. 
a a ee Sr Syin HorbBlewer 2 Weake” en ee Greer, a oe wma =} & Curtis; Robert M. Hinchman, /Jra Haupt & Co. ° 


R. R. Wilson, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Larry Souville, Spencer Arthur H. Paddock, Eastman, Dillon & Co.; James B. Kirk, Harris, W. L. Phillips, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Trask & Co.; George A. Parks, Mackey, Dunn & Co., Inc. Upham & Co., Newark, N. J.; James B. Kirk, Jr., W. W. Brown, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Harris, Upham & Co., Newark, N. J. 
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E. H. Hills, Eldredge & Co. Inc.; J. P. Rutter, American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; Monroe V. Robert F. Von Hoffmann, L. 


F. Rothschild & Co.; Tom Weissenborn, Estabrook & Co.; Rowla' 
Poole, Geo. B. Gibbons & Company, Inc.; John F. Hoffmann, Reynolds & Co. Hike Ma gy ee Midland x ; 


, Tucker, Anthony & Co.; Donald K. Mackenzie, Marine Vidland Trust Co. 


H. G. Houghton, Kean, Taylor & Co., Newark, N. J.; Don Lane, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, John P. Ryan, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; W. E. Thomas, 
Newark, N. J.; Tom McCarthy, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Newark, N. J Jersey City, N. J 


Provident Institute /or Savings in Jers« 
; Jack Sachau, Blyth & Co.. Inc.; Edward Winpenny, Jr., Laird & Compa 
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At Rock Spring Country Club 


Cc. M. Haight, Jr., Tripp & Co. Inc.; J. S. Johnston, G. H. Walker & Co.; W. RR D ; 
a Gen Bes , G. H. of unn, Mackey, Dunn Dave Godwin, Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Tony Butera, National State Bank, Ne k, N. J.; 
. ne.; Bus Brown, B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Terrill, J. D. Topping & Co.; Jim Mussen, B. J. Ven hagen & G6. Tam teeta 
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H. P. Schaub, Jr., Harry P. Schaub, Inc., Newark, N. J.; Harry P. Schaub, Sr., Harry P. Schaub, Inc Richard F. Saffi Boland, Saffi i 
, , ‘ , ” 2 , . ? _* , ” . , ” . ° » Cc °. G ® 
Newark, N. J.; Addison K. Barry, National Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J. a anes Greave, K. og enay | Co Rideewood, Nv. a 


George Heath, Nati N E Banki Co., Montclair, N. J.; Jim Ransom, Harris Trust & W. T. Callan, Federal Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; Howard B. Dunning, C. P. Dunning & Co., 
oie ao ne S mel R dhe any = a Upham & Co., Newark, N. J.: Newark, N. J.; James J. Gustat, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Courtlandt B. Parker, 
George Henderson, Harris, Upham & Co., Newark, N. J. American Securities Corporation 


Frank Becker, Guaranty Trust Company of Neu Jervis Brinton, National Newark & Essex Bank, Newark, N. J.; J. D. Boyd, Bankers Trust Company: 
J. Devine & Co Royce N. Flippin, Smith, Barney & Co.; John N. Page, National Newark & Essex Bank, Newark, N. J 


Le. 


Roos, MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J I 
York; Matt Reilly, C 
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Orange, N. J. 


F. J. Brown, Lee Higginson Corporation; W. M. Whitesell, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, Joe Rush, Reynolds & Co., East Orange, N. J.; Frank B. Allen, Maplewood Bank & Trust Co., 
N. J.; B. H. Smith, Bankers National Life Insurance Co., Montclair, N. J.; Maplewood, N. J.; A. A. Johnson, Federal Trust Company, Newark; Russell Hartranft, 
Edward J. Keresey, Lee Higginson Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. 


Dick Cleary, Robert Garrett & Sons, New York; Frank Cullum, First Boston Corporation; Chas. E. Reed, Kean, Taylor & Co., Newark, N. J.; R. F. Vanderhoff, Fidelity Union Trust Compan) 
Robert P. Bennett, E. A. Clark & Co., New York Newark; Banks E. Moyer, Washington, N. J. 


- ~ \ 
Alex. Seidler, Jr., National State Bank, Newark, N. J.; John Agnew, Eastman, Dillon & Co., Paterson, Scott Russell, Gi BE Re 2 , 
N. J.; William Conway, Hudson County National Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; Kenneth Sias, ’ . ore, Forgan & Co.; Rollie Morton, The Blue List; Jack Nagle, C. J. Devine © 


National State Bank, Newark, N. J. 
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Municipal Bond Women’s Club of New York 
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Vernette Bonn, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Ronnie Smith Eleanor Kube, R. L. Da ; i i i 
. f 0.5 : ’ » & OL. y & Co.; Jeanne Skippon, Adams, McEntee Josephine Rodd, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Gladys Degner, King, Quirk 
G. H. Walker & Co.; Peg Burns; Marie Sheridan & Co., Inc. & Co. Incorporated; Louise Bullwinkel, Tripp & Co., Inc. 
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Mary Ciarlo, The Bond Buyer; Cathleen Morin, Smith, Barney & Co.; Ola Smith, Marine Trust Company of Western New York; Alice Audrey M. Bickhardt, Lehman Brothers; Lenore McConkey, Blair 
Cmma Brehm, R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Ann Schreiber, Mitchell, Kavanaugh, Equitable Securities Corporation; Dorothy Root, & Co. Incorporated; Marie Dolan, J. J. Kenney Co.; Gloria M. 
Pershing, Schetterly & Mitchell F, S. Smithers & Co, Berardini, Rand & Co.; Betty Dickinson, Dick & Merle-Smith 





. 
L. Virginia Jeffrey, Fairman, Harris & Company, Ine.; Justina V Joan O’Brien, Caldwell, Marshali, Trimble & Mitchell; Frances Isengard, Harry Downs & Co.; Joan Theurer, 
Taylor, Chase Manhattan Bank; M. W. Rockafellow, Flagler System Norma Anderson, Newton, Mass, Phelps, Fenn & Co, 
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rina’ Manfredi, Charles H. Drew & Co.; Ann Carroll, Geo. B. Gibbons & Company, Inc.; Norma Elsie T. Schuyler, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, President of the Club; Kathleen Sidoti, Chemical 
Detlef, Lehman Brothers: Helen Kane, G. C. Haas & Co., Chairman of the Outing Committee Corn Exchange Bank; Marion Junker, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank; Madeline Sundstrom, 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
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Fifth Annual 


Helen Potts, Dean Witter & Co.; Carolyn Reichard, Braun, Bosworth 
& Co. Incorporated; Marie Downs Noceti, Paine, Webber, Jackson 


Ira Haupt & Co. 
& Curtis 





Jean Marie Davies, Wainwright & Ramsey, Inc.; Sarah F. Lebenthal, 


Mary Dillon, White, Weld & Co.; Sarah Pardy, R. D. White & Co. 
Lebenthal & Co. 


RAPD LAL CCC CCC CCC CCA COCOONS VM? 


Interest exemovt from all Present Federal Income Taxes 


Exempt from Pennsylvania Personal Property Taxes 


$935,000 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} ,% Bonds 


Dated: June 1, 1955 


Due: June 1, 1979 & 1980 


At a Price to Yield 2.90% 
approximate price 5834 
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Electric Utilities Plagued 
By Federal Statutes 


and best efforts to assist in bring- 
ing about these needed correc- 


tions. 


Burdensome Statutory Provisions 
Briefly, the more important 
Federal statutory provisions that 
call for correction are (a) the tax 
exemption granted governmental 
proprietary power businesses; (b) 
the preference privileges in the 
sale of Federal Government pow- 
er now enjoyed by certain elec- 
tric customers at the expense of 
al] others; and (c) the needlessly 
costly and burdensome duplicate 
regulation by Federal Govern- 
ment agencies on top of the regu- 
lation by state government agen- 
ies. 
: As I see it, we have a long and 
arduous job ahead of us, to bring 
about this needed corrective legis- 
lation. It is never an easy, and 
generally a thankless, task to re- 
vise statutes which afford special 
benefits to a certain privileged 
class; but electric utility com- 
panies serve some 40 million cus- 
tomers, or about 80% of the total 
number for the nation, and are 
duty bound to strive to obtain the 
enactment of laws that are fair to 
the customers’ present interests 
and that safeguard their future 
interests as well. 

These customers have benefited 
enormously from the advances in 
our system engineering, and from 
developments in our commercial 
operations and business manage- 
ment. It is important to them that 
fair and sound legislation permit 
us to bring them the benefits that 
future advances in technology and 
good management can also real- 
ize. It is important that the at- 
tainment of the best fruits of free 
enterprise not be hampered or 
stultified by unfair and burden- 
some statutory requirements and 
administrative regulations and in- 
terpretations. Clearly the past rec- 
ord of the electric utility com- 
panies gives every assurance to 
the nation that great strides for- 
ward will continue to be achieved 
if progress is not slowed or halted 
by unwarranted limitations im- 
posed by government. 

I speak here only of the best 
interests of the customer without 
mentioning the investor and his 
important relation to the matter, 
because the consumer is prone to 
ose sight of the fact that his best 
interest over the years is identical 
with that of the investor. Without 
‘he voluntary investor the con- 
mers economic freedom would 
0 shrivel and disappear. Our 

million consumers need our 
carly four million voluntary in- 
estors; and to have the use of 
capital, the investors must 
© convinced they can reasonably 

int upon the safety of their in- 
‘estment and upon a fair return 
iereon. Investors understand this 
vy of interest but many cus- 
do not, It is important, 
‘erefore, that we, the utility 
anagers, and our customers al- 
ays clearly see that in strug- 

'ng to obtain fair and wise Fed- 
‘ral legislation we are working 
marily for our customers and 
‘'y secondarily for our investors. 
‘t may be worth noting how 

€ of the unjust and needlessly 
frous legislation was placed on 

‘atute books. Most of you can 


«/) 


the 


lentits 


lomers 


ember the legislative history 
N@ decade of the thirties 
© sweeping enactments pro- 


: affecting the operations 
€ electric power industry, 
of which were passed by a 

n margin of votes. The full 
and designs of much of this 
“on were certainly ob- 

to the management of 
companies, and must have 
equally obscure to many of 


the members of Congress voting 
for the measures. Craitily phrasea 
definitions and contradictory pro- 
visions placed in different parts 
of an act, apparently to meet the 
objections of members of Con- 
gress, provide a device whereby 
administrative agencies can choose 
their Own interpretations and set 
their own limitations as they see 
fit. It was under such conditions 
that _ provisions placing heavy 
handicaps on many elements of 
the free enterprise system were 
established in the Federal statutes. 

I feel certain that many of those 
voting for these Federal legisla- 
tive measures had no notion of 
the extent and character of Fed- 
eral ownership and control that 
would eventuate. 


Laws Inimical to Investor-Owned 
Business 


I am emphasizing the enact- 
ment, in a relatively short period, 
of sweeping provisions of law 
inimical to investor-owned busi- 
nesses in order to picture the con- 
trast between that legislative pro- 
ceeding and what I believe will 
be required in time and effort to 
persuade the Congress to correct 
the more unjust and harmful pro- 
visions of that legislation. I feel 
it will be done bit by bit and may 
require two or more decades, 
during which time there may be 
many setbacks and disappoint- 
ments; but I feel deeply that the 
undertaking is an obligation we 
owe to our country and to our 
customers, as well as to the in- 
vestors of the companies we man- 
age. It is an important part of 
our share in the vital struggle for 
a healthy survival of the free en- 
terprise system in this nation and 
in the world. 


A Just Cause 


Let us look for a moment at our 
limited forces and the means at 


our disposal for accomplishing 
this serious and important work. 
The electric utility companies 


have no significant political power 
or influence. They command no 
votes. They have relatively only 
a small number of employees and 
all of these, without equivocation, 
vote just as they see fit as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Plainly, the case of the investor- 
owned companies rests on the 
best long range interests of their 
customers and the public. Our ap- 
peal, therefore, must depend upon 
the wisdom, the good sense, and 
the sense of fairness and justice 
of the general public and of the 
committees of Congress who hear 
our arguments. 


Actually, the position of the 
companies is inherently strong, 
positive and just. Their opponents’ 
position is inherently weak and 


defensive for they argue for the 
preservation of unfair, special 
privileges that are harmful to 
broad public interest; and though 
they rarely will face it, they argue 
for a program that must eventuate 
in national socialism. 

The companies’ first problem 
will be to get the public, along 
with its consideration of its im- 
mediate interests, to take into ac- 
count its own broad and vital in- 
terests in the years ahead. Their 
second problem will be to pre- 
vent the beneficiaries of special 
privileges and those devoted to 
Federal Government ownership of 
industry from succeeding in clever 
maneuvers to disguise the real is- 
to confuse the public with 
false accusations and smoke 
screens and to divert the public’s 
attention to minor or side issues, 
awav from the fundamental issue 
of freedom for the individual. 
Special benefits to localities will 
be dangled before the public and 


sues, 
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before the Congressional commit- 
tees. Our job will be to bring out 
and make clear the simple and 
grave, though disputed, fact that 
these immediate steps of our ad- 
versaries, however cloaked and 
rationalized, are, nevertheless, di- 
rected toward and must lead to 
the goal of national socialism. I 
use the word national instead of 
Federal because history clearly 
reveals that a federation of sov- 
ereign states would survive in 
name only if free enterprise is 
driven from the field. 


Help From Those Not on Our Side 


We will have much help in 
amending unfair legislation and 
some of this help will come, 
strange to say, from many en- 
gaged in, or proponents of, Fed- 
eral power businesses. Battles are 
won as often by the weakness and 
the mistakes of the enemy as by 
the strength and skill of our own 
forces. The free enterprise sys- 
tem is inherently far superior to 
the socialistic system in the qual- 
ity and quantity of its fruits. This 
truth may not be apparent in the 
early stages of national socialism, 
but it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent with time and painfully ob- 
vious when the austere stage ar- 
rives. 

However, long before this aus- 
tere stage arrives the majority of 
people begin to observe the bad 
iruits of government in business; 
and the longer the agencies of the 
national government are in busi- 
ness, the more the disadvantages 
and the excessive costs become 
apparent. The people then expe- 
rience a more profound and 
Startling realization of the dan- 
ger threatening their economic 
freedom and their cherished lib- 
erty. At the same time, the 
sad experiences, both economic 
and political, of people in for- 
eign lands following the national- 
ization of their industries serves 
as a sharper warning and a 
stronger motivation to head off 
and drive back the movements 
toward national socialism in this 
land. 

I venture to surmise that Con- 
gress will be moved to amend the 
unsound provisions of law affect- 
ing electric utility companies, not 
by any knowledge that the price 
at which Federal Government 
power is sold represents only a 
part of the true cost of such power 
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to the Federal Treasury, not by 
showing up the false 18 inch yard- 
stick of TVA for example, but 
actually by growing irritation 
with the conduct of government 
power agencies and growing fear 
of big government and the omi- 
nous power of Federal monopo- 
lies. It will be alarm over the 
obvious and uncomfortably im- 
minent outcome of continued ex- 
pansion of big government that 
will bring about changes in the 
laws that are grievously handi- 
capping our business. Only the 
American people, informed and 
purposeful, are big enough and 
strong enough to exert the influ- 
ence required to correct legisla- 


tion that is harming their best 
interests. 
Under Secretary Clarence A. 


Davis of the Department of the 
Interior recently made a speech 
in Denver in which he said, “I 
was first naive enough to believe it 
[the demand for Federal power 
development] was because they 
[promoters of Federal Power de- 
velopment] were opposed to pri- 
vate enterprise in the utility field, 
but I am now beginning to dis- 
cover their opposition is not mere- 
ly opposition to private enterprise. 
It is opposition to any non-Fed- 
eral activity, whether it be by a 
municipality, a public power dis- 
trict, a public utility district or 
even by a severeign State. 

The longer the controversy con- 
tinues, the more clear it becomes 
that some of these people will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a 
complete Federal monopoly of the 
field of natural resources, includ- 
ing not only hydroelectric power 
but timber, mining on _ public 
lands and the Federal control of 
irrigation through the assertion of 
paramount Federal rights to the 
water.” 


Growth of Government Power 


The proponents of existing spe- 
cial tax privileges and preference 
clauses argue that the rapid prog- 
ress of our companies in recent 
years shows that the complained 
of discrimination and preferences 
have not been harmful to com- 
pany performance. True, the prog- 
ress is impressive, but we have 
advanced rapidly in spite of, and 
not because of, hampering legis- 
lation. The average price of resi- 
dential electricity fell more in the 
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20 years before TVA than it has 
in the 20 years since. The invest- 
ing public has-been willing to in- 
vest in the billions of new secu- 
rities required to carry out this 
rapid expansion because it has 
had faith that the course of the 
Federal Government before very 
long would turn toward reliance 
on free enterprise and away from 


reliance on government opera- 
tions. 
There is, however, an inertia 


or time factor that must be taken 
into account in judging the threat 
of the situation. The Federal! Gov- 
ernment is relatively a newcomer 
to the field of power generation. 
In 1935 it had less than 300,000 
kilowatts of generating plants, in 
1945 it had 5,000,000, and in 1955, 
it will have 18,000,000 and pres- 
ent plans contemplate still an- 
other 50,000,000 kilowatts. In 1935, 
the government was generating 
555,000,000 kilowatthours annu- 
ally, in 1945 it was generating 
28,000,000,000 kilowatthours, and 
in 1954, 68,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Without elaboration these 
figures show that corrective legis- 
lation to remove discrimination 
and inequities under which the 
governmental power agencies are 
flourishing becomes more and 
more imperative with the passage 
of time. 


Destructive Tax Inequities 


Wherein lies the destructive 
power of high taxes? In general, 
this power springs from eliminat- 
ing or reducing incentive to hard 
work, to thrift, initiative and risk- 
taking. How so? By seizure of 
the fruits of labor, of talents and 
special abilities, and of saving. In 
the intermediate state of destruc- 
tive taxation, the exercise of tax- 
ing powers can accomplish spe- 
cific destruction by exemptins 
certain sectors of a business trou 
their heavy burden. 


We are in a time when taxes to 
support the cost of government 
have been superimposed one upon 
another to produce an enormous 
increase in the delivered cost of 
most articles offered to the public. 
During this important period of 
change, however, governmental 
proprietary businesses in 
fields have remained exemp‘ec 
from taxes. In the case of power 
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Electric Utilities Plagued 
By Federal Statutes 


the Federal Government has also 
given other substantial subsidies 
which have caused governmental 
power businesses to expand vig- 
orously. The uninformed and un- 
thinking are led to assume that 
because these governmental busi- 
nesses sell their products at prices 
lower than privately-owned busi- 
ness is able to offer, the govern- 
ment-operated system is better 
than the investor-owned system, 
and that therefore the government 
should go further and deeper into 
business as a means of holding 
down the high cost of living. The 
high cost of taxation, as it affects 
the cost of living to the average 
American family, drives that fam- 
ily to demand that the govern- 
ment do more and more things 
for it. Thus taxation itself creates 
a pressure to push the government 
deeper into all businesses; includ- 
ing electric power even though 
the cost of electric power repre- 
sents only 1% of the cost of liv- 
ing. Too few stop to realize that 
a 4% tax cut would save the 
average family more than the 
cost of their entire electric bill. 


Private power plants generate 
taxes as well as electricity. Today, 
when tax monies are so much in 
demand and so hard to supply, it 
is downright criminal to exempt 
gévernment businesses from tax- 
ation, and more, to operate them 
at a loss and, therefore, as an 
added cost to the taxpayer. 


The unsoundness of the whole 
situation becomes more and more 
difficult to hide from the Ameri- 
can public. The shape of many 
undesirable things becomes ap- 
parent and won’t stay covered un. 
A heartening by-product of the 
political tempest over the AEC- 
Dixon-Yates contract has been to 
extend widely the knowledge of 
the press and of the public that 
TVA business is heavily subsidized 
by the Federal taxpayer. 


To illustrate how tax inequities 
We at the root of the government- 
owned vs. investor-owned power 
issue, the average utility company 
is now paying 22.8% of its gross 
vevenue in Federal, state and 
local taxes, and has been doing 
so for the past several years. TVA 
is paying 2.7% of its gross rev- 
enue in lieu of local taxes. Con- 
sider the cumulative effect of such 
a differential. 


No governmental power busi- 
ness pays any Federal taxes, al- 
though the companies are paying 
an average of 13.9% of gross rev- 
enue in Federal taxes alone. The 
difference is even greater than 
this figure indicates because the 
governmental operations that are 
financed by bonds sell tax-exempt 
securities, whereas the average 
security holders of electric utility 
companies pay a substantial per- 
centtage of their income from these 
securities in income taxes to the 
Federal Government. This brings 
an added burden on free enter- 
prise because the investor is given 
a strong incentive to put his 
money in tax-exempt bonds, 
thereby reducing interest charges 
on such bonds and cutting down 
the capital charges against the 
governmental business they fi- 
nance. 


Governments must be supported 
and the customers of all business 
should in fairness be required to 
pay their share of the cost of gov- 
ernment in common with the cus- 
tomers of the electric utility com- 
panies and of other industry — 
but the customers of government 
power businesses are exempted 
from paying their fair share and 
the proponents of such existing 
special tax privileges of govern- 
mental power businesses attempt 


to obscure the issue by saying 


there is no sense in governments 
paying taxes to themselves. That 
is not the issue at all. It is simply 
a question of the customers of 
government businesses paying 
through their rates their fair share 
of the cost of the support of gov- 
ernment and of these payments 
being covered into the public 
Treasury to effectuate this sharing 
of the tax burden. 


Needed Corrective Tax 
Legislation 


Let us briefly outline the cor- 
rective legislation necessary to 
bring tax equality to customers 
of all power systems: 


(1) All Federal power projects 
should be required by statute to 
include as part of the project and 
part of the operating costs such 
sums as would be payable as taxes 
by private enterprise carrying on 
the same or similar business. The 
portion of such sums as would be 
equivalent to Federal taxes should 
be paid into the Federal Treasury. 


(2) Federal power projects or 
the part of Federal multi-purpose 
projects realistically allocated to 
the power function should be 
made subject to state and local 
taxation the same as other prop- 
erty and business and the tax pay- 
ments made to the respective tax 
collecting agencies. 


(3) The tax exemption present- 
ly enjoyed by the proprietary 
power businesses of states, munic- 
ipalities, public utility districts 
and other governmental proprie- 
tary businesses should be re- 
moved. 


(4) The tax exemption on the 
income from securities issued to 
finance such governmental power 
businesses should be removed; or 
the same exemption extended to 
income from securities of al] busi- 
nesses. 


A Fair Marketing Policy 


The unfair and _ indefensible 
provisions of law covering the sale 
of power from Federal generating 
plants wherein preference is 
granted to a few at the expense 
of the many should be corrected. 
These provisions of law are in- 
creasing in their scope and force 
and are now being aimed espe- 
cially at atomic energy. The 
value of preferences in buying 
power from Federal projects 
arises entirely from the fact that 
the Federal Government generally 
sells its products far below true 
cost. What the consumer is not 
charged the Federal taxpayer is 
compelled to make up to balance 
out the cost. In many sections of 
the country the true cost of power 
from government projects is high- 
er than the market value for 
power, which points up the fact 
that Federal power is never cheap 
—and often is very high-cost 
power. 


This unfair legislation concern- 
ing the sale of power from Fed- 
eral generating plants should be 
amended to require that power be 
sold at the point of generation at 
its fair market value and be allo- 
cated in proportion to the number 
of rural, residential and retail 
commercial customers served by 
the respective applicants. At the 
same time the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the interest of all tax- 
payers, should be required to com- 
pute its true cost of power, in- 
cluding the full cost of money and 
the full equivalent of Federal and 
local taxes. Where the cost of 
government power would then 
exceed its market value, Congress 
should be periodically informed 
of the losses of those particular 
projects. 

If the sale is made at fair mar- 
ket value the Treasury gets the 


maximum return obtainable from 
its investment in power. If it is 
sold at the point of generation, the 
Feaeral power business is kept 
strictly incidental to navigation, 
flood control, irrigation or otner 
such purposes and tue Federal 
Government would not become 
involved in assuming the obliga- 
tion of proviaing for the future 
load growth of any area. 

If the allocation is in propor- 
tion to the number of rural, resi- 
dential and retail commercial cus- 
tomers served by the applicants, 
the principle of fairness is rein- 
forced and the pressure for, or 
temptation to, under-pricing is 
minimized. 


Prevailing Faulty Concept of 
Government Costs of Doing 
Business 


Let us examine Federal govern- 
ment estimates and computations 
of cost. The Federal Power Com- 
mission in figuring the cost of 
power produced by Federal proj- 
ects and in approving rates tor 
power generated and delivered 
from such projects, uses only 
44% as te0tal fixed charges on 
Federally financed hydroelectric 
plants and only 3.9% as total fixed 
charges on Federally financed 
steel tower transmission lines. On 
the basis of those figures, it de- 
cides in favor of building dams 
and of building transmission lines 
which often duplicate, at least in 
considerable part, existing or pro- 
posed investor-owned lines. Power 
companies generally find their 
total fixed charges run between 
13 and 14%. Note the striking dis- 
parity between the two sets of 
figures. What is the reason for 
this difference? 

Taxes alone amount to two- 
fifths of the total fixed charges of 
the power companies. This is what 
their customers pay for the sup- 
port of government. The custom- 
ers of the Federal power busi- 
nesses should pay the same share 
of the cost of government as cus- 
tomers of other businesses. When 
the Federal government builds the 
power part of a Federal dam and 
when it builds a transmission line, 
it and the local government forego 
the taxes they would receive if 
the facilities were privately 
owned. The taxes foregone by the 
Federal Treasury and the state 
and local treasuries are a real and 
true cost and should be so reck- 
oned and acknowledged in the 
Federal government cost calcula- 
tions. 

Then there is the cost of money. 
The Federal Power Commission 
uses 2.5% as the cost of money for 
Federal projects, yet the Federal 
government has recently put out 
3% bonds and in addition the 
Treasury has the costs of handling 
the financing. Congress should ask 
the General Accounting Office or 
the Treasury Department to give 
it the total over-all cost of Fed- 
eral financing of these plants. It 
would surely run on the order of 
342% at the present time, so that 
the new projects now being built 
or planned should carry a figure 
of that order as the cost of money. 


Total annual fixed charges on 
Federal hydroelectric and trans- 
mission line projects should carry 
5.4% for the equivalent of taxes, 
Federal, state and local. There 
should be an item of about 342% 
for the cost of money: and an 
annual amortization charge of 
2% on a 50-year life for such 
projects. (I take straight line 
amortization, as recommended by 
the Engineering Joint Council, be- 
cause it tends to reimburse the 
present taxpayers who have to put 
up the money for the project 
rather than a subsequent genera- 
tion of taxpayers.) Fixed charges 
should also include a small item 
of a quarter of 1% for replace- 
ments to keep the property in 
operating condition during the 
amortization period, and a charge 
for insurance, bringing total fixed 
charges of the order of 11%— 


which is a far cry indeed from 
the 3.9% and 4.4% used by the 
Federal Power Commission in 
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figuring rates. Such charges would 
litt from the shoulders of the tax- 
payer a big part of the tax load 
he now carries because of these 
projects. Of course power reve- 
nues from most of the projects 
built and planned to be built can- 
not support annual fixed charges 
of 11% because the power could 
only be sold at what it would 
bring on the market. In_ those 
cases the taxpayer would be 
forced to continue to bear part of 
the cost, but certainly not the 
large part he is now involuntarily 
required to sustain. 

The President in his Budget 
Message to Congress this year 
stated: “Payment of interest on 
power investment. ‘ A pro- 
posal is being developed for sub- 
mission to the Congress to pro- 
vide that payments of interest be 
made to the Treasury on money 
invested by the Treasury in TVA 
power facilities.” 

The TVA and its defenders in- 
variably use 2% as the cost of 
government money and in recent 
reports refer to an investment ap- 
plicable to power of about $1,000,- 
000,000. This statement of invest- 
ment in power plant leaves out all 
plant under construction or not 
yet operating. It also disregards 
cumulative interest amounting, as 
of the present time, to between $300 
and $350 million that TVA has not 
been required to pay but which 
the taxpayer has had to pay out 
as “Interest on the Public Debt.” 
For the Federal taxpayer to come 
out whole in the interest transac- 
tion, the amount against which in- 
terest should be charged would 
have to be about $1%4 billion. Now 
2% of $1,000,000,000 is $20 million 
in annual interest, but 3%% of 
$1% billion is $61 million a year 
in interest. Congress should see to 
it that the figure required to re- 
cover the Treasury’s money costs 
on account of the TVA power 
business be collected from the 
TVA power users. 

TVA is now asking Congress for 
power to issue its own Revenue 
Bonds, which would, by the way, 
have priority over the existing 
$1% billion investment the tax- 
payer now has in it. Thus the last 
real restraint that Congress and 
the taxpayer have on this huge 
bureaucracy would be removed. 
Certainly, until existing abuses 
have been corrected by legislative 
action, we should be watchful of 
any scheme which would facilitate 
further empire building by gov- 
ernmental proprietary business 
agencies. 

It is the below cost prices of 
electricity charged by the govern- 
ment power projects that put 
significance and propaganda value 
in preference clauses. 

Aside from fixed charges, there 
is a substantial operating cost that 
is ignored in government cost ac- 
counting—the administrative and 
general expenses of the govern- 
ment arising from its proprietary 
businesses. According to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, adminis- 
trative and general expenses of 
power companies amount to 6.5% 
of total operating revenues. The 
administrative and general ex- 
penses of the Federal government 
percentagewise surely must be 
double that of private business— 
but, again, the taxpayer bears the 
load. 

It should be clear by now that 
there is no magic by which vov- 
ernment can produce and distrib- 
ute electric power at any lesser 
cost than it can be done bv private 
enterprise. That the government 
power issue is political rather 
than economic is further demon- 
strated by the fact that if there 
were some magic in which electric 
power could be supplied entirely 
free—without any cost—it would 
reduce the cost of living by only 
1%. Surely there are more fertile 
economic fields for political at- 
tention. 


Eliminating Duplicate Regulation 
When the Feceral Power Act 
was passed in 1920, provisions 
were inserted therein that un- 


doubtedly were designed to avoid 
super-imposed Federai regulation 
on top of state regulation. Ctio 
19 of that Act carried the prov... 
“That the juridiction of the ea 
mission shall cease and determin 
as to each specitic matter of téeu. 
lation and control prescribed jy 
this section as soon as the sinks 
shall have provided a commissi . 


or other authority for the Fegule 
tion and control of that specisic 
matter.” , 


Part II of the Federal Power 
Act, enacted in 1935, provides hat 
Federal regulation over the trans. 
mission of electric energy and in- 
tersiate commerce and tine saie of 
such energy at wholesale in jntey- 
state commerce shall “exten, », 
to those matters which are 
subject to regulation by 
states.” ‘ 

Unquestionably most members 
of Congress in voting for this 
regulation assumed that the pro- 
visions quoted would prevent 
duplicate regulation between the 
Federal Commission and the state 
regulatory commissions. 


If you have not already done so 
I recommend that you read the 
statement of Carl Ernst, Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
the California Electric Power 
Company, which was presented at 
an informal conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Edison Electric 
Institute with the Federal Power 
Commission in December 1953. 
The facts brought out in his state- 
ment simply and forcibly expose 
duplicate regulation to an ad- 
vanced degree, regulation so sub- 
stantial and burdensome as to be- 
come stultifying. It shows the ex- 
tent to which bureaucracy is both 
led and driven to expand its 
juridiction, and is supported by 
judicial review in doing so when 
the Federal statutes do not place 
rigid limits upon it. Experience 
shows that bureaucratic powers 
must be hedged in by solid walls 
and not just marked by single 
posts which can be by-passed on 
either side and left standing far 
to the rear by the advance of 
Federal domination in the fie!d of 
regulation. It shows that the prob- 
lem must be dealt with on the 
fundamental principle of restrict- 
ing duplicate regulation and over- 
lapping juridiction to the absolute 
minimum. The nature of the ex- 
ercise of national government 
powers is such as to require this 
what would otherwise appear to 
be unnecessary definition. If this 
principle were accepted by both 
the Federal government and the 
states it should be a simple matter 
to draft a statute that would leave 
regulation in the hands of the 
repective states. The Federal 
Power Commission should be re- 
quired to accept the decisions of 
the state commissions concerned 
in practically every situation that 
might be conceived. Rates and 
other contract provisions would be 
dealt with at the state level. 


If the principle that there shall 
be no unnecessary duplicate resu- 
lation is accepted, there remains 
practically no reason for licenses 
for the use of government lands 
or navigable waters to be con- 
cerned with anything more than 
bona fide conditions which relate 
solely to the use of such lan is or 
to the operation of substantial, not 
theoretical or  inconseque tial, 
navigation. Such conditions \ ould 
protect the public interest. ©*- 
pedite licenses and simplify theit 
administration. 

If the major licenses mak'n® 
of government lands were li 
to those where more than 
of the project area were on 5 °\~ 
ernment land, the number of pro}- 
ects requiring major !ce 
would be reduced about one-""!! 7 
In any case, however, if the ele- 
ment of Federal regulation — 
eliminated and kept elimin ve 
where states have regu/ator 
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the government and the com- 
panies. 

interstate Power ‘Transactions 

With respect to Part Il, of the 
Federal Power Act, which re- 
jates to interstate transfers of 
electric power, the business of in- 
terchange of power is extremely 
complicated, so much so as to al- 
most defy exact analysis. Nor 
does the situation stay put. What 
is true at one time can change in 
a brief period. The economy of 
such transactions necessitates 
concentrating direction in the 
hands of a very few load dis- 
patchers operating under agree- 
ments whereby the maximum 
over-all benefits are striven for 
and where reasonable rules of 
dividing the benefits among the 
participating companies can be 
agreed upon by reasonable men. 
An attempt at an exact analysis 
of these provisions, a lack of the 
spirit of give and take, and the 
introduction of rigidity due to the 
inherently heavy hand of Federal 
Government control, notwith- 
standing the best intentions to fa- 
cilitate the operations, are enough 
to kill the undertaking or extract 
therefrom a large share of the 
profit which would otherwise ac- 
crue to the consuming public. 

This matter of interstate power 
has become so complex that in 
my opinion it will be necessary 
to get back to fundamentals. In 
the meantime, the Federal law 
should be modified to exempt 
emergency, economy interchange, 
and “slop-over”’ transfers involv- 
ing interstate boundaries. It 
should be modif:ed to exempt ia 
positive terms the purchases of 
outstate energy for use wi.hin a 
state that is purchased at the state 
line or within the state where the 
power is consumed. It sho ld also 
exempt sales at state lines or sales 
within a state to agencies trans- 
mitting across a state line for sale 
without the state. Such correc- 
lions, in my opinion, should be 
made without delay because they 
will affect materially the long- 
range plans of many companies 
and groups of companies in their 
serious endeavors to secure the 
lowest possible cost of electricity 
to their customers. 

I would like to repeat that state- 
ment. We are concerned with the 
removal of tax privileges and 
preference privileges for govern- 
mental businesses and the removal 
of duplicate regulation of our 
companies—in all of these things 
we are concerned not in the in- 
terests of greater profits to the 
tompanies but to secure the lowest 
possible cost of electricity to their 
customers, 

The foregoint, in my opinion, 
are the more important and sig- 
nificant provisions of Federal 
statutes calling for correcticn. It 
will be a long, slow, arduous task 
to bring them about. It will take 
all the faith, the patriotism and 
the united effort we can muster 
to accomplish it. We must be for- 
ified with purpose and under- 
Standing that is broader, more 
profound and more pers’stent thon 
mereiy our own selfish interes s 
‘ould command. We must keep 
etore us always the fact that our 
cause is just and that we are 
working to discharge an obliga- 
tion to our customers. 

The larger stake is the preser- 
vation of liberty in our land, be- 

iuse the right to choose, with all 
that this n.eans, cannot exist ex- 
Sept where there is economic 
reedom and that exists only 
where there is free enter, rise. 
_ Our stregele for wise and just 

ws must go on. It is our part 
'n the cause of liberty. Our ef- 
‘Orts will gain strength from the 
clear understanding that we fight 
hot only for this generation but 
‘or future generations of Ameri- 
‘ans, and ones who would live 

experience the ful d eadful 

‘sequences of any failure to 

m the tide threatening to en- 
! the world today. 

_the American’s traditional love 
“ Individual freedom assures us 
‘ Once the issues are clear we 
“ed have no fear of the outcome. 
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how to cope with rain, sleet, and 
lightning, and with such phenom- 
ena as corona, arcing, and insta- 
bility. Sometimes the problems 
were quite well understood ini- 
tially but sometimes they were 
only barely grasped at the start 
and understanding only came later 
after much investigation and ex- 
perimentation. 

Alti.ough the pioneering work 
was not uniformly distributed 
among the utilities, it is amazing 
how widespread were the areas 
that over tae years were the cen- 
ters of major advances. Niagara, 
California, Colorado, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania are but 
a few of the regions where sig- 
nificant work was carried out at 
one stage or another in the his- 
tory of power transmission. Al- 
most always the pioneering re- 
flected joint effort by utilities and 
manufacturers working together. 
Because of the free interchange 
of information characteristic of 
the electric utility industry since 
its beginning, it was possible 
again and again for utility and 
manufacturing organizations to 
build reavily on all the experi- 
ence that had gone before. In the 
rapid advances in the art, I think 
no factor has been more impor- 
tant than the easy availability to 
anyone of all the discoveries made 
and all the experience integrated 
by everyone else. 

Of the many problems that had 
to be mastered to bring trans- 
mission to the mature stage it had 
reached by 1945, I have selected 
ten which impress me as the more 
important. I want to discuss these 
and give the highlights of their 
solution. 


(1) Insulators: The porcelain 
suspension insulator of today and 
the higo quality of its perform- 
ance could not be visualized by 
the pioneers who were forced to 
use glass because of the unsatis- 
factory moisture absorbing char- 
acteristics of the early porcelain 
pin product. But a series of de- 
velopments led to today’s insula- 
tor. First came the work of Locke 
in developing the wet porcelain 
process, of Hewlett and Buck in 
inventing the clevis suspension 
unit, and of Austin and of Ohio 
Brass on the cap and pin unit. 
There followed Austin’s work on 
treated sanded surface and the re- 
silient pin to give flexibility in 
the steel-cement porcelain combi- 
nation. Contiruity of control in 
every step was promoted by the 
work of a number of uility en- 
pirecrine organizations which de- 
vised testing procedure for insula- 
tors before installation and during 
active life while the line was alive. 

Since about 1916 insulators have 
ceased to be a barrier to advances 
in transmission, but a great deal 
of work has been carried out in 
the interval by manufacturers and 
utility engineering organizations 
to produce the refinements which 
have been needed to keep pace 
with the requirements of higher 
voltages. And the job is not yet 
ended. 

(2) Lightning: The story of stud- 
ies of lightning carried out coop- 
eratively by the utilities and the 
manufacturers during 1925-1955 is 
a sava in itself. Here it can barely 
be touched upon. 

The studies began 30 years ago 
at a point not much farther ad- 
vanced than Franklin’s knowledge. 
By now investigations have cov- 
ered frequency, amplitude, char- 
acter, time, rate of rise, current 
and voltage of lichtning; we have 
explored the lightning character- 
istics of wood, porcelain, air, and 
other dielectric media; we have 
developed remedial devices, in- 
cluding ground wires, counter- 


poises, expulsion tubes, and ultra- 
rapid reclosure as well as many 
other improvements in apparatus. 
These have virtually removed the 
destructive menace of lightning. 
That work still remains to be done 
is so only because we are still 
pushing forward the frontiers of 
the art of transmission itself. 


(3) Circuit Breakers: Nowhere 
in the record of power transmis- 
sion is there a more striking 
achievement than the develop- 
ments associated with switching 
electric circuits and building elec- 
trice switches. The beginning was 
the fused Niagara-Buffalo high- 
voltage lines where fuses were 
found to be slightly wanting; it 
led through the PG&E tubs, to the 
25-million kva 330-kv_ breakers 
installed on the AGE and OVEC 
systems today capable of carrying 
a current of 2,000 amps, circuit 
opening in three cycles, and cir- 
cuit reclosing in 15 cycles after 
the initiation of a fault. 


The steps in between were, of 
course, manifold. Among the out- 
standing ones were the idea of an 
arc-generated gas pressure; the 
concept of deionization; the idea 
of speed; the impulse idea to as- 
sure adequate clearing of low cur- 
rent faults; and the concept of 
ultra-rapid reclosing of a circuit 
breaker, 

In all this work the manufac- 
turers and the utilities cooperated. 
This is particularly true in the 
case of field testing of circuit 
breakers. Included among the com- 
panies which did pioneering work 
are Baltimore Gas and Electric, 
Pennsylvania Water and Power, 
Commonwealth Edison, Alabama 
Power, Ohio Power, Pacific Gas 
and Electric, Bonneville Power 
Administration, and many more. 
Through such work the modern 
breaker was brought into being. 
Up to now, in this country we 
Fave had the disadvantage of ac- 
companying oil. But by a repeti- 
tion of the kind of program car- 
ried through in the past, we should 
be able to develop a new series of 


breakers in the future capable of 
doing the job without oil. 


(4) Relaying and Uutra-Rapid 
Reclosing: It took a long time to 
get general acceptance of the idea 
that relaying and switching may 
have more to do with determining 
how many, and what kind of 
transmission lines are needed to 
deliver a specific block of power 
than size of conductor and many 
other physical characteristics of 
transmission facilities. This is not 
surprising. It was natural to think 
of a relay as performing the func- 
tion of giving an impulse to dis- 
connect a line in trouble, and for 
a breaker to carry out that func- 
tion upon receipt of the impulse. 
And, the line having been discon- 
nected, what more natural than to 
wait until all trouble is ‘cleared up 
before re-energizing the line? It 
required a mature art to conceive 
the idea that the function of a 
relay-breaker combination is to 
disconnect the line in trouble, and 
then reclose it with the minimum 
possible delay, perhaps so fast that 
no effect of interruption of the 
line has taken place. Both the 
utilities and the manufacturers 
again played significant parts in 
perfecting this idea. 

Starting with relatively crude 
devices like selective time-delay 
relays, there followed numerous 
balanced schemes for duplicate 
lines, reverse power schemes and, 
when need for speed became ap- 
parent, instantaneous Over-current 
schemes. There culminated, fi- 
nally, the thought that what was 
needed was a differential scheme, 
the same idea that had proved so 
successful in the protection of 
generators and transformers. This 
was originally proposed in a bal- 
anced phase arrangement using 
carrier current as a pilot. This 
idea proved unreliable in tests, but 
Ohio Power adapted the idea by 
using carrier for comparison of 
direction of power flow by stand- 
ard or conventional relays. And by 
this step, relay time was brought 
down first to three cycles, later 
to one cycle; this paved the way 
for the ultra-rapid reclosure of 
lines up to 330 kv in a matter of 
15 cycles from initiation of fault. 
This significant development re- 
duces by more than 90% the cir- 
cuit outages that would otherwise 
occur; but it is still some distance 
from perfection. Further refine- 
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ments are under way, and will un- 
doubtedly lead to improvements 
as loading of circuits increases 
with use of higher voltages. 


(5) Frequency and Load Con- 
trol: The functioning of modern 
transmission circuits is dependent 
on a system of stable frequency 
control and on load or line regu- 
lators, Here results have been 
achieved by the work of progres- 
sive manufacturers, and the co- 
operation between technicians of 
many companies, hundreds and 
even thousands of miles apart. 
While a great deal of equipment 
was used in this work, certainly the 
critical piece was the impedance- 
bridge type graphic frequency re- 
corder, developed by Leeds & 
Northrup and first introduced in 
the load dispatcher’s office in 1925. 
Today normal frequency is con- 
sidered frequency with a devia- 
tion of no more than + or — 0.10 
cycles, absolute time deviation al- 
lowance is taken as + or — 3 
seconds; and if the frequency is 
above 60.10 or below 59.90 cycles 
something is done to restore it to 
normal vaiue and it is done on the 
basis of distributing the regulation 
burden among the systems operat- 
ing in parallel. Standards of this 
kind have made possible the suc- 
cessful operation in parallel of 
such large power groups as the 
Interconnected Systems Group, 
which had a combined simultane- 
ous one-hour peak in 1954 of over 
35 million kilowatts. 

(6) Communication and Carrier 
Telephony: Carrier telephony, for 
the past quarter century consid- 
ered an indispensable item in 
the operation of transmission net- 
works, had its beginning in work 
of Tidd, Sideband, and Milnor, 


which led to an installation on the’ 


system of Atlantic City Electric in 
1920. This was followed by com- 
mercial sets, and the use of these 
quickly spread. Their growth was 
accelerated by the adoption of 
coupling capacitors and single fre- 
quency communication. The suc- 
cess of carrier in communication 


led to its use in telemetering and 
in control. Carrier current now 
supplies a basic demand more re- 
liably than any other means of 
communication and control for 
high-voltage networks. Yet be- 

Continued on page 44 
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cause of the crowding of the spec- 
trum, eventually it will be rele- 
gated to a feeder role, the princi- 
pa] transmission to be taken over 
perhaps by a system of micro- 
wave. In fields other than main 
communication, however, carrier 
wse seems likely to continue to 
furnish an indispensable tool in 
any extensive transmission system. 


(7) Sleet Detection and Melting: 
One of the tough problems which 
has always confronted the opera- 
tor of a transmission network in 
the United States is the formation 
of ice or glaze on conductors. This 
“sleeting” results from tempera- 
ture inversion with the surface of 
the earth below freezing while the 
upper air is above freezing, per- 
mitting precipiation as rain to 
form ice when it strikes the cold 
iransmission conductors, The me- 
chanical stresses imposed upon 
towers by icing are dangerous 
erough. Frequently even greater 
danzer results from the “dancing” 
or “galloping” of conductors which 
icing causes. 

Improvements in mechanical de- 
sion rendered structures safe in 
many cases but did not solve the 
problem of outage of line. This 
was tackled very early by meth- 
ods designed to remove ice, Some 
of the first efforts in this direc- 
lion were carried out between 
Baltimore and Holtwood on the 
line of Pennsylvania Water and 
Power, by special generating ar- 
rangements that made possible the 
iow of a heavy reactive current. 
But such arrangements made the 
Ppplication of this method a lim- 
jted one. Large interconnected 
neiworks gave rise to arrange- 
ments for sleet melting by utiliz- 
ing the voltage of the system for 
rennecting sufficient line in series 
io give a proper impedance to con- 
nect between the system voltage 
and ground. This means of melt- 
ing sleet on the 132-kv system of 
American Gas and Electric has 
been used since 1938. The same 
methods were used recently on 
AC™s 330-kv transmission lines 
2y impressing a voltage of 130,000 
vo'ts on a section of 330-kv circuit 
end bringing about a flow of 1,450 
emperes, power of 30,000 kw, and 
rimost 350.000 kvar. One of the 
greet additional steps in fighting 
ice has been the system of detec- 
tion of sleet formation by meas- 
uring the drop-off in carrier signal 
strength received over a transmis- 
sicn line as sleet begins to form 
on it. This work, originally car- 
med out by Langdon and Marquis. 
has been perfected over the vears 
and is used now on many systems. 

Generally in this field, while the 
technology is adequate to cope 
with a difficult problem, it is clear 
that room for further development 
exists. Perhaps we shall devise a 
nen-sleet-adhering conductor, or 
other means for repelling mois- 
lure. 

(8) Synchronous Condensers and 
Static CapacitatOrs: The impor- 
lance of the reactive or excitation 
component of an alternating cur- 
rent and of being able to generate 
this component independently by 

means of condensers—svnchronous 
or otherwise—was observed very 
early. Application of equipment 
lo supply the need, however. were 
relatively slow. The only facilities 
available for the purpose were 
rotative machines and these ma- 
chines themselves presented great 
lifficulties. The combination of 
high losses, excessive noise, diffi- 
cultv of ventillation and need of 
buildings to house the aparatus 
had adverse effects on the eco- 
vomics of application. In 1913 
synchronous condensers were in- 
stalled in Los Angeles by South- 
erm California Edison, in 1916 on 


the Windsor-Canton line of Ohio 
Power, and in 1919 on the system 
of Pacific Gas and Electric. But 
the burden that the synchronous 
condenser carried with it was not 
lightened until 1928 and 1929. In 
1929 Ohio Power successfully in- 
stalled a conventional conaenser 
out doors. An even more signifi- 
cant step had occurred in 1928 
when the first two hydrogen- 
cooled synchronous condensers 
were installed, one by New Eng- 
land Power at Pawtucket, and 
the other by Appalachian Electric 
Power at Turner Substation. These 
led to a series of such condensers 
which quickly took advantage of 
the possibilities of reducing size, 
noise, losses, cost of installation 
and maintenance, and improving 
the reliability inherent in the hy- 
drogen design. These advantages 
were carried to higher levels by 
bringing up pressures and simply- 
fying auxiliaries, 

And while this progress was be- 
ing made in rotative machines, 
new technology for building static 
capacitors was introduced about 
1932 and opened up a new field 
of application for this apparatus. 
Here kraft paper and nonflam- 
mable dielectric were the keys to 
cost reductions. The developments 
were furthered by the work of a 
number of utility organizations in 
pushing direct connection of ca- 
pacitors to high voltage buses, up 
to 110,000 volts. There is no rea- 
son why this cannot be carried 
much farther. The development 
of the series capacitor which was 
retarded for a long time by the 
unavailability of application owing 
primarily to the relative scarcity 
of long lines, was opened up in 
the early part of 1950 by the ap- 
plication in a number of installa- 
tions on the lines of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Thus, 
the full range of the static capaci- 
tor has been explored, and the 
way paved for its further exploi- 
tation in the lines of the future, 
particularly if more interregional 
lines of very high voltage are 
built. 

(9) Power System Stability: 
Although the problem of stability 
—that property of a power system 
which insures that it will remain 
in operating equilibrium through 
normal and abnormal conditions— 
was encountered in the early 90s, 
the phenomenon was not appreci- 
ated for a long time. 

The problem first began to be 
understood in the 1920's as a result 
of analyses by Vannevar Bush and 
Jater extended by Bush and Booth 
in their so-called step-by-step 
method of analysis. This was fol- 
lowed by the significant work of 
Fortescue, Wagner, Evans, and 
their colleagues, and by the work 
of Doherty, Nickle, Park, Jones, 
Treat, Crary, and their co-work- 
ers. From this work and that done 
on a number of utility systems 
there evolved finally the modern 
concepts and understanding of the 
integrated effect on stability of 
generator, transformer, and trans- 
mission line impedance, excitation 
systems, speed of relaying, speed 
of clearing lines, speed of reclos- 
ing lines after clearing, the effect 
of condensers, the effect of gov- 
erning, and the effect of the char- 
acteristics of the load served and 
its protective system. In all of 
this work, the aim has been clear: 
to bring about a situation where 
instability or threatened instabil- 
ity would be no barrier to the 
maximum utilization of the trans- 
mission facilities. We have now 
achieved a high state of under- 
standing of the problem and while 
work is not all complete we do 
know how to design and build with 


minimum threat of disturbance 
from stability problems. 


(10) Corona and Radio Noise: 
The luminescence, audible noise, 
and the nature of the ionization 
within dielectric media due to 
electro-static stress have been the 
subject of various opinions and 
extensive tests dating from the 
first knowledge of electricity. 
With later observations came the 
knowledge that energy waves 
propagate from discharges caused 
by overstress. The early investi- 
gations of Lichtenberg in the 18th 
Century were followed by those 
of scientists of the 19th Century, 
among them the famous Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. They were picked up 
in the development of the art of 
movement of power by Tesla and 
Steinmetz in the 1890’s. However, 
toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, Mershon at Telluride, Colo- 
rado, was perhaps the first to 
carry out work on corona and to 
develop data on loss due to corona. 
The work of Peek, Whitehead, 
and Ryan followed in the next 25 
years. 

Originally corona and the re- 
lated phenomena were examined 
only from the standpoint of losses 
in transmission. With the coming 
of radio, corona and associated 
phenomena assumed today’s more 
important aspect as a source of 
intereference. And as corona took 
on this more important aspect, 
there also came a better under- 
standing of the role of the insula- 
tor and the conductor as a source 
of interference particularly in in- 
clement weather. Carroll, investi- 
gating this problem on the Boulder 
Dam-Los Angeles line in the mid- 
dle °30’s, had a full appreciation 
of this. Other important investi- 
gations on tne subject were car- 
ried out in obtaining the basic 
information for and in design 
and construction of the American 
Gas and Electric 330-kv system 
and of OVEC’s 330-kv system. We 
now know that it is corona and 
associated radio influence that 
may become the most important, 
pethaps the sole obstacle, to free 
extension of overhead high-volt- 
age lines operating at 330,000 and 
above. Work on this subject is by 
no means completed. 


VI 


The Development of 330-KV 
Transmission 

In 1946 it became evident that 
existing transmission voltages, 
particularly 132 kv and below, 
would become inadequate within 
a few years. Higher voltages were 
necessary to (1) restore flexibility 
and balance between capacity of 
individual generator units and 
transmission circuits, (2) avoid 
excessive costs and difficulties in 
securing the multiplicity of rights 
of way for continued expansion 
at lower voltages, and (3) reduce 
the basic cost of transmission. 


In our own system a substantial 
increase in capability could have 
been attained by adopting either 
230 kv or 287 kv, already in use. 
We concluded, however, that we 
needed a still higher voltage that 
would remain adequate for an- 
other 30 to 40 years, in other 
words commensurate with the pe- 
riod served by the then-current 
voltage. To determine what the 
new voltage should be, and to ar- 
rive at a design in which all per- 
tinent factors would be evaluated, 
we projected a basic research pro- 
gram, including a full-scale field 
line installation. We contemplated 
investigating corona, lightning 
performance, radio influence— 
normally referred to as RIl—sleet 
melting, feasibility of mainte- 
nance, and so on. With the whole- 
hearted cooperation of several 
manufacturers we then set up the 
Tidd 500-kv test project, includ- 
ing two 1.4-mile, single-circuit, 
variable spacing stee] tower lines, 
instrumentation, lightning arrest- 


ers, and step-up transformers with 
variable taps from 265 to 532 kv. 
The test program, as described in 
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the literature, provided corona 
loss and radio influence data at 
various voltages on many sizes, 
types, and spacings of conductors 
under year-round all-weather 
conditions. 

Concurrently with this pro- 
gram, studies were carried out on 
basic insulation level, iine insula- 
tion, tower and hardware design, 
future planning, and transmission 
economics. 

The Tidd tests showed rather 
early that RI rather than corona 
loss would dictate conductor dia- 
meter, and the economic studies 
brought out the decided cost ad- 
vantages of double-circuit lines. 
Decisive factors in the design, 
therefore, narrowed down to (1) 
the highest voltage for which 
double-circuit construction ap- 
peared practicable, (2) a voltage 
for which the conductor diameter 
needed for RI would not be ex- 
cessive for sleet melting or han- 
dling, and (3) an insulator string 
length not excessive for hot-line 
maintenance. 

All considerations led to an in- 
itial choice of 315 kv nominal 
(330 kv maximum) 1.6-inch dia- 
meter, 1,272,000 cm expanded 
ACSR conductor, 18 5%4-inch line 
insulator units, and a transformer 
BIL of 1125 kv. Bundled or twin 
conductors were considered but 
ruled out at that time because of 
sleet melting and maintenance 
considerations. 

The first line, a 60-mile section 
from Sporn Plant to Kanawha 
River Plant, one circuit on dou- 
ble-circuit towers, was completed 
and placed into service at 132 kv 
in 1952. A similar section, 50 
miles from Sporn to Muskingum 
River Plant, completed and placed 
into service early in 1953, was the 
first to be stepped up to a voltage 
of 340 kv, later in October of that 
year. 


Unexpectedly high levels of ra- 
dio influence, mainly due to ex- 
cess saturant from conductor 
filler, along with insufficient care 
in handling, stringing, etc., made 
it desirable to cut the line back 
to 132-kv operation following a 
short pveriod of testing. An imme- 
diate review of the RI situation 
led to a decision to increase the 
conductor diameter, particularly 
for the impending OVEC lines, 
from 1.6 inches to 1.75 inches, 
giving a greater RI margin. Con- 
ductivity was increased about 
11% above the old conductor. At 
the same time, line hardware, 
sleeves, joints, etc., were re- 
checked in the laboratory for RI 
characteristics, modified where 
necessary, conductor manufacture 
and handling methods were im- 
proved, more rigid inspection pro- 
cedure was adopted, and both 
wooden horses and tension equip- 
ment were used in stringing new 
lines to avoid abrasion of con- 
ductors. To meet revised RI limits, 
operating voltage level on the 
modi:${ed 330-kv lines was re- 
stricted to 328 kv. 

Construction of lines with 1.75- 
inch conductor was started early 
in 1954. Today the entire OVEC 
transmission system, approximate- 
ly 400 miles of double-circuit 
lines, is in service at 328 to 330 kv. 


RI levels have been about as 
expected for new lines, but com- 
plaints have been negligible, even 
from locations approaching sub- 
urban areas where particular con- 
cern was felt. 

While the modified conductor 
was used throughout the OVEC 
system, some 300 miles of line on 
the AGE system were too far 
along with 1.6-inch conductor to 
make the change. It was, there- 
fore, decided that these lines, 
Tanners Creek to Fort Wayne, to 
East Lima, to Muskingum River, 
would be completed and operated 
at 290 to 300 kv initially by means 
of auto-transformers at Tanners 
Creek and Muskingum River 
where the loop closes on 1.75- 
inch conductor. Two 400 mva 
auto-transformers were ordered 
for this purpose. It is expected 


they can be dispensed with later 
at these locations, as conductor 
aging results in. RI improvement 
The auto-transformers may the, 
be used as “aging” transformers 
elsewhere. 


An encouraging experience o¢. 
curred this spring when the Origi- 
nal Sporn-Kanawha line which 
had been strung with the same 
batch of contaminated 1.6-inch 
conductor that had given trouble 
in 1953 on the Sporn-Muskingum 
River line was energized at 330 ky 
Apparently conductor aging, even 
at only 132-kv operation, was suf- 
ficiently effective to bring 330-ky 
RI to satisfactory levels. Hence 
this line was left in permanent 
operation at 330 kv. 


Altogether, there are now ip 
service at 330 kv some 400 miles 
of double-circuit lines on the 
OVEC system and 260 miles on the 
AGE system. AGE has another 
230 miles still under construction, 

Operating experience to date has 
been good, although lightning 
flashovers have somewhat ex. 
ceeded predictions, During a se- 
vere sleet season, ice was melted 
successfully on one 330-ky line 
section. On another section where 
melting current is not yet available 
dancing conductors caused a rather 
prolonged outage, thus emphasiz- 
ing the importance of sleet melt- 
ing procedure on 330-kv lines. 


Vil 


Looking Ahead 


In the light of the rate of growth 
of utility loads, and the coming 
quadrupling of these loads over 
the next 20-25 years, the increase 
in the size of generating units be- 
ing developed to meet that growth, 
there is an urgent need for the 
utilities to plan for greatly in- 
creased capacity for power trans- 
mission, 

How well 330 kv can meet this 
future challenge may be judged 
by considering the capability of a 
typical 135-mile line. For thisdis- 
tance and assuming eventual op- 
eration, after conductor aging, at 
345 kv, loadings of 500 mw on 
one circuit or 1,000 mw on a dou- 
ble-circuit line are feasible. In 
the short period of service that 
330 kv has had on AGE and OVEC 
systems, integrated loadings of 
350 mw per circuit have actually 
taken place. And if a twin-conduc- 
tor, double-circuit design should 
be adopted—an attractive possi- 
bility from the standpoint of re- 
sistance to conductor “dancing 
and from the standpoint of Ri 
characteristics—these capabilities 
would be increased by at least 
25% to 625 mw and 1,250 mw re- 
spectively. This is more than eight 
times the capacity of existing aou- 
ble-circuit 132-kvy lines. 

Such capabilities offer savinss 
so high in the avoidance of future 
inadequacies of service and are 
therefore, so important that the 
larger investment in high-voltas® 
lines today can be an act of pru- 
dence. Taking such action will 1" 
the end serve best everyone col 
cerned, including consumers a! 
investors. 
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ineers a policy that will enable 
he technicians to begin to plan, to 
build, and to operate the trans- 
jssion that will be needed to- 
orrow and in the years ahead. 
The step-up is not going to be 
sy. We need to bring along per- 
nnel; we need to carry out fur- 
her laboratory investigations and 
evelop further our technique of 
tual installation, If the utilities 
‘ the country can become con- 
inced of the operating urgency 
» bring about, and of the econo- 
ies inherent in, the future move- 
ent of power at higher voltages, 
hen enough will have been done 


» be able to make the start now 
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and many of the detailed plans 
and the detailed developments can 
be worked out as we go along 
to generally bring movement of 
power at much higher voltages 
into a reality. 

If we do not make that start 
now, we risk foreclosing the route 
that will be best in the long run 
both from a technical and an eco- 
nomic standpoint; we run the risk 
of finding ourselves overcrowded 
for space because of the prolifera- 
tion of lines that lower voltages 
require and with no space avail- 
able for the much more effective 
users Of space that high-voltage 
lines in fact are. 
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ase, to which I have already 
eferred. 


As we look back over the tur- 
ulent years that followed the At- 
leboro case, the irony of the sa- 
ient facts of that case is striking. 
n the first place, the gap was cre- 
ited not by any abdication of 
uthority by a State Commission, 
jut by the argument of a private 
itility company in a dispute with 
nother private utility company. 
secondly, at the outset of this con- 
ract between the companies, it 
ad apparently been conceded that 
he Rhode Island Commission had 
ome degree of authority over it. 
Finally, the lone dissenter in the 
supreme Court was Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, one of the great sup- 
porters of Federal control of the 
railroads. He said the problem in 
he Attlebore case was “essentially 
local in character” and the order 
of the Rhode Island Commission 
solving the problem was clearly 
valid as an exercise of local police 
power in a manner that did not 
violate the Commerce Clause of 
the Federal Constitution. Mr. Jus- 
lice Brandeis saw no reason for 
distinguishing the situation in the 
Attleboro case from the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Co. case, 252 U. S. 23, 
vhich had upheld an order of the 
New York Commission fixing rates 
for the sale of gas piped from 
Pennsylvania and delivered di- 
rectly to consumers in New York. 


The alignments in the Attleboro 
fase were paradoxical. Disputing 
‘companies of the power industry 
brought about a decision of the 
pupreme Court which was to be- 
‘ome the watchword of the pro- 
ponents of extended Federal con- 
rol, and this decision was opposed 
ly the one member of the Su- 
reme Court whose disciples were 
soon to be among the most articu- 
late supporters of Federal control. 


The Attleboro decision created 
on exaggerated concern over a 
#ap in the regulation of the power 
industry, far beyond any that had 
seen expressed over the gap in the 
regulation of the gas business that 
had been created by the earlier 
Kansas case. But, even so, there 
seemed to be no immediate claim 
that the power industry had be- 
come a national system like the 
railroads, calling for comprehen- 
sive Federal regulation, such as 
Was set up for the railroads under 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

In a memorandum which I sub- 
mitted to the Interstate and For- 
‘ign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives in 1932, 
nen I was acting as its Special 
ounsel under Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, in the study of public 
“tlity holding companies, I said: 
the (Light and Power) industry 
~ mx longer strictly local because 
‘ the increasing number of inter- 
a ite transmissions and because of 
me Superstate business oOrganiza- 
“weg Which have been created by 
me development of holding com- 
vanes. On the other hand, the 
‘ndustry is not immediately to be 

‘ined as national in scope be- 


cause its primary and fundamental 
activity is still local community 
service through the media of do- 
mestic distribution units.” 


A young instructor at Harvard, 
Hugh Langdon Elsbree, who later 
became a leading political scientist 
and a government administrator 
in Washington, published a book 
in 1931 in which he was bold 
enough to say: “It is very un- 
likely that Federal regulation of 
the entire interstate transmission 
of electric power will be seriously 
considered in the near future.” 
Professor Frankfurter (now Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter), and his col- 
league at the Harvard Law School, 
Professor Landis (who became 
Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission), proposed 
only that State regulation be sup- 
plemented by interstate compacts 
among the States of a given area 
covered by interstate transmission. 


The Couzens Law 


The first significant Congres- 
sional reaction to the situation 
came from Senator Couzens who 
introduced a bill to amend the 
Federal Water Power Act so as 
to give the Federal Power Com- 
mission extended authority over 
companies engaged in interstate 
transmission. But his bill was, 
itself, based upon the thesis that 
Federal control should, at most, 
supplement State regulation. It 
provided that rates even for strict- 
ly interstate transmission should 
be fixed by a joint board to be 
composed of one representative 
from each state in which the 
power was produced or consumed. 


After the 1932 Presidential elec- 
tion, the discussions concerning 
the Couzens bill were merged with 
the broader agitations for Federal 
control of all business which had 
become the basic objective of the 
New Deal. This agitation culmi- 
nated for the power industry in 
the Federal Public Utility Act of 
1935. 

It is interesting to note that 
even then with the trend for cen- 
tralized economic control at its 
zenith, the new Federal statute 
still was viewed as a supplement 
to, rather than a substitute for, 
State control. It was proposed sim- 
ply for the purpose of closing the 
“Attleboro” gap in regulation. 

Commissioner Seavey of the 
Federal Power Commission, testi- 
fied before the House Comittee 
that “It (the New Title II) is con- 
ceived entirely as a supplement to, 
and not a substitute for, State reg- 
ulation. Federal action is limited 
to those subjects that can effec- 
tively be handled only on a na- 
tional scale.” This view was en- 
dorsed by the State Commission- 
ers, who proposed specific amend- 
ments to eliminate any possible 
overlapping of authority and to 
insure against any weakening of 


the regulatory powers of the 
States. 
The changes proposed by the 


State Commissioners were sub- 
stantially accepted by Congress. 


The Senate Committee reported 
that the revised bill was designed 
“to assist the States in the exer- 
cise of their regulatory powers, 
but not to impair or diminish the 
powers of any state commission” 
The same report stated in un- 
equivocal words: “* * * The revi- 
sion has also removed every en- 
croachment upon the authority of 
the States. The revised bill would 
impose Federal regulation only 
over those matters which cannot 
effectively be controlled by the 
States. The limitation on the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s juris- 
diction in this regard has been 
inserted in each section in an ef- 
fort to prevent the expansion of 
Federal authority over State mat- 
ters. * * *” 


The House Committee was even 
more insistent upon language to 
carry out this objective, and the 
bill that finally came out of con- 
ference and was enacted into law 
in August, 1935 was reinforced by 
the clearest possible evidence of 
its limited purpose. 


The Federal Power Commission 
began forthwith to administer 
Title II of the 1935 Act, which 
dealt with interstate transmission 
of power. But there still was no 
hint of what was to come. Shortly 
after the Act was passed, Com- 
missioner Draper addressed a con- 
vention of State Commissioners on 
the scope of the new legislation. 
He said the new Act was one of 
“assistance” to State authorities 
and was based “upon the sound 
assumption that the power indus- 
try is primarily a local industry 
and that the primary regulation of 
this industry should vest in the 
State.” He was confident that this 
assumption would be faithfully 
observed because two members of 
the Federal Power Commission 
had been State Commissioners and 
a third had been a member of the 
New York Power Authority, while 
the remaining commissioners 
hailed, as he phrased it, “from that 
section of the nation south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, which, steeped 
in the traditions of the rights of 
States, has never been known to 
tolerate without protest, any en- 
croachment upon them.” 


Commissioner Draper apparent- 
ly did not foresee how virulent the 
new type of Potomac fever was to 
become, nor how it was soon to 


ravage the hearts and minds of 
judges as well as congressmen and 
administrators. 


“The Trojan Horse Had Been 
Moved” 


At any rate, it became clear that 
a Trojan Horse had been moved 
into the area of public utility reg- 
ulation. In proceedings to control 
accounting procedures, or to com- 
pel the submission of a securities 
transaction to its scrutiny, or to 
maintain a jealous guard over its 
statutory power to regulate the 
rates for interstate transmission, it 
was painfully evident that the new 
Federal Power Commission would 
ignore the underlying thesis that 
the Act was merely to supplement 
State regulation. 


In case after case, the Federal 
agency's claim was based upon the 
merest technicality. It is not nec- 
essary for this discussion to take 
up those cases in detail. It is suf- 
ficient to observe that the Com- 
mission’s claims for jurisdiction 
on the basis of very tenuous con- 
cepts of interstate transmission 
were almost uniformly upheld by 
the Courts. It is true that in the 
Connecticut Light and Power Co. 
case in 1945 the Supreme Court 
remanded the matter to the Com- 
mission under circumstances that 
indicated a tendency to pierce the 
veil of technicalities and require a 
finding of substance on whether 
the company was, in fact, essen- 
tially local in character. There 
were also some few decisions of 
other courts, such as that of the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in 
Border Pipe Line Co. v. Federal 
Power Commission, which refused 
to accede to the Commission’s self- 
aggrandizement. But such expres- 
sions of judicial wisdom were few 
and far between. Against them 
must be ranged the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in The Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co. case 
in 1943 and in the Public Utilities 
Commission of California case ten 
years later, as well as the deci- 
sions on gas companies which re- 
ceived gas from interstate pipe 
lines. These decisions gave to the 
Commission all the authority it 
needed to follow a policy of ex- 
tending its jurisdiction on its own 
motion. 

The net effect was to permit the 
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Federal Power Commission to em- 
bark upon a program of dupli- 
cating regulation, completely at 
variance with the objective of 
Congress in passing the 1935 Act, 
and wholly beyond the necessities 
for closing the gap created by the 


decision in the Attleboro case in 
1927. 


Looking back at those contre- 
versies, one may wonder how both 
the Courts and the Power Com- 
mission could have proceeded 
along so radical a deviation from 
the ostensible purposes of the Act. 
Perhaps in many cases it was an 
almost subconscious reaction. The 
controversies arose at a time when 
the Federal Courts were granting 
greater autonomy to the agencies 
of the Federal Government. The 
administrative body’s own defini- 
tion of the scope of its authority 
was being given more weight than 
ever before. And the idea of broad 
centralized economic controls was 
certainly the predominant point 
of view. 

The regulation of the interstate 
phases of the power industry was 
a part of a general governmental 
program which encompassed in- 
creasing control over all business. 
With the TVA introducing a new 
kind of in terrorem governmental 
competition; with the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration engaged 
in activities that were frankly di- 
rected toward an ever-expanding 
sphere of public ownership; with 
members of the Public Utilities 
Division of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission seemingly 
dedicated rather to the dissolution 
than to the simplification of hold- 
ing company structures; and to 
the dismemberment rather than 
to the integration of operating 
units, the reach of the Federal 
Power Commission into the sphere 
of local electric utilities could not 
be considered exceptional. 

The wonder is that the power 
industry has survived this gen- 
eral attack. But survive it has 
and the question now is how can 
regulation be made more rationak 
and less punitive in the years that 
lie ahead. 


Regulation vs. Destruction 


I have always believed that no 
matter how exacting might be the 
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A Story 


of Sound Growth 





@ The postwar history of PP&L is one of steady growth, typified 

by an expansion program that has required nearly a dollar a second 
.. a total of $276 million. Characterizin 
progress, generating capability has increased 80%, operating revenues 
79% and net income 129%. As further indication of growth, the 
number of company shareowners, common and preferred, has in- 
creased from 58,000 to nearly 87,000. 


the company’s postwar 


@ In actual figures, here are the pertinent statistics: 


Customers served 


1946 
601,791 


Kilowatt hour sales... .2,801,074,385 
Generating capability 


(kilowatts)..... §81,525 
Operating revenues. $60,838,738 
Net income........ $8,564,377 


1954 


666,476 
4,612,443,959 


1,045,300 
$108,631 ,668 
$19,638,930 


(Includes The Scranton Electric Company, a subsidiary ) 


LOOKING AHEAD-—-The highly diversified industrial and agricul- 
tural character of Central Eastern Pennsylvania assures long-term 


economic progress and the company looks ahead with full confidence 
to a continuing growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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administration of regulatory laws, 
the power industry, because of its 
intrinsic resilience, could survive 
and continue to grow, if the ad- 
ministrators of the laws were de- 
termined merely to regulate and 
not to destroy. If that is a correct 
assumption, I suppose the de- 
sired result could be achieved by 
the same administrative fiat which 
was used so effectively to the 
contrary 20 years ago. Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that more 
recently, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has been recognizing the 
practical necessities for limiting 
its jurisdiction, even after the 
Courts have, as in the Phillips 
case, construed the Natural Gas 
Act to give it much broader au- 
thority than most people, includ- 
ing the Commission, itself, ever 
thought it had. 


The exploratory talks that have 
taken place under the auspices of 
the Commission itself during the 
past year, in which this Institue 
has taken an active part, un- 
doubtedly show a present dispo- 
sition to avoid duplicating State 
controls, and to observe more 
carefully limitations on its own 
authority. However, in the light 
of the present technology of elec- 
tric power, almost any phase of 
the industry could be brought 
within the ambit of Federal regu- 
lation by future administrative 
activities based on the present 
law. In short, the only way to 
check Federal control seems to 
me to be by further amendments 
to the law which define within 
the framework of the statute it- 
self the precise procedure for ex- 
empting local utilities from Fed- 
eral regulation. 


Would this be effective against 
the deliberate attempt of some 
new group of Commissioners in 
the future to extend their admin- 
istrative domain? lf the admoni- 
tion of Mr. Justice Brandeis that 
the power companies were essen- 
tially local in character could be 
ignored in an era when his 
dissents had in most other re- 
spects become the new gospel, and 
if the categorical statements of 
the responsible Congressional 
Committees concerning the lim- 
ited scope of the Federal Power 
Act had less influence on the 
Courts than the actual exercise of 
authority by the Commission, it 
may seem too naive to suggest that 
even a new Act of Congress could 
curb the power of a Federal 
agency intent upon its own ex- 
pansion. And who is to say with 
any confidence that at any given 
time Congress will be disposed to 
restate with renewed emphasis its 
original purpose? We know that 
in 1947 the Congress rejected an 
opportunity to do so. The failure 
then appears to have been due to 
the ability of the embattled Fed- 
eral Power Commissioners to con- 
vince the Congress that the pro- 
posed amendments would, in ef- 
fect, have repealed the Federal 
Power Act. This overstatement, 
coupled with the testimony of 
Commissioner Olds that it would 
be wise actually to extend certain 
controls to the entire industry 
may have given enough members 
of the Congress the impression 
that the objective of limited Fed- 
eral control had become obsolete 
and that the evolution of extended 
control through the Commission's 
own activities ought not to be ar- 
rested. 


On the other hand, in 1953 
Congress did add a new subsec- 
tion to Section 202 of the Federal 
Power Act to exempt a company 
transmitting electric energy to a 
foreign country, and by the Hin- 
shaw Amendment to the Natural 
Gas Act in 1954, delimited the 
authority of the Commission over 
a local utility receiving gas from 
an interstate transmission line for 


ultimate consumption within the 
State in which the local utility 
carries on its activities. 


Perhaps the recent amendments 
do mean that Congress is now 
ready to undertake a more com- 
prehensive and courageous review 
of the whole relationship of State 
and Federal controls. The pend- 
ing debates over the Harris Bill 
and similar proposals to exempt 
natural gas producers from Fed- 
eral control could lead to just that 
comprehensive restudy of the 
problem. The fact that local gas 
companies are now ready to rely 
on the Federal Power Commission 
for protection against escalating 
charges in contracts between pro- 
ducers and transporters of gas, 
may go a long way to dispel the 
feeling that there must always 
be a cold war between the FPC 
and the local utilities. Likewise, 
the clearcut establishment of Fed- 
eral control over the rates charged 
for interstate transmission of 
power should convince both State 
Commissioners and the industry 
that integration of both Federal 
and State regulation is needed. 


A New Pattern Needed 


This integration, in my opinion, 
cannot be achieved under the 
highly technical claims of juris- 
diction the Federal Power Com- 
mission has made in the past. It 
must be based upon an acceptance 
of substance rather than form as a 
guide to jurisdiction. The Federal 
Power Commission must have the 
authority and must be in a frame 
of mind to exercise authority to 
relinquish control over those 
phases of any particular situation 
which though perhaps technically 
interstate, are practically and sub- 
stantially part of a local business. 


Is there any pattern which 
might aid the Congress in seek- 
ing this integration? Strangely 
enough such a pattern does exist 
in the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, which was enacted 
along with the new Federal Power 
Act in 1935. The declaration of 
policy in the Federal Power Act 
contained the general statement 
that “such Federal regulation (is) 
however, to extend only to those 
matters which are not subject to 
regulation by the States.” Such 
general declarations have not pre- 
vented the Commission from ex- 
tending its authority over local 
utilities. The Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, on the other 
hand, established in its Section 3 
a clearcut statutory procedure 
whereby the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is required, 
unless it finds some supervening 
tational interest to the contrary 
to exempt from the regulatory re- 
quirements of the Act intrastate 
holding company systems, com- 
panies that are only incidentally 
holding companies, temporary 
holding companies and holding 
companies whose systems are out- 
side the United States. This pro- 
cedure, in contrast to that in 
Title II, contemplates that the 
Federal administrative agency 
charged with the regulation in 
question must make a quasi judi- 
cial determination of an applica- 
tion for exemption. It is given a 
power of exemption which, in the 
proper case, it must exercise. 


To some extent the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in the 
early years of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, strained over the curbs 
it was required to place upon it- 
self under Section 3: and as a 
result, compelled some systems 
realistically intrastate or  inci- 
dental, to submit to its jurisdic- 
tion. On the whole, however, the 
administration of Section 3 ex- 
emptions by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has been 
sound and in keeping with the 
purpose of Congress. It seems to 


_? 


me to have demonstrated that 
where Congress gives the Federal 
agency the positive responsibility 
to grant exemptions, the agency 1s 
more likely to fulfill that respon- 
sibility than it would be to pay 
heed to generalized statements of 
policy. 1 think giving the Federal 
agency a voice in granting the ex- 
emption is the saving feature. 

It may be argued that force of 
circumstances has compelled the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to obey the Congres- 
sional mandate; that the task un- 
der the Holding Company Act 
was so great that it was necessary 
to whittle it down through ex- 
emption procedures. It may be 
argued also that since, under the 
Holding Company Act, the Fed- 
eral Government was embarking 
on new and uncharted, and ex- 
tremely turbulent seas, it was 
good politics to be over cautious. 
However, the fact remains that 
the procedure established by Sec- 
tion 3 compelled the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to face 
squarely and on the record, the 
Congressional purpose that local 
systems were not to be tampered 
with unless the Commission could 
point to some clearly detrimental 
condition a State Commission 
could not correct. 

This, then, may be the solution 
of our problem. By an Act of 
Congress, the Federal Power 
Commission would be required to 
exempt from its regulatory au- 
thority those companies which 
met the Brandeis concept of a 
business “essentially local in 
character.” If such an exemption 
were denied, it would have to 
be on the basis of a supervening 
national public interest plainly 
established on the record after a 
hearing. 

Under such a legislative scheme, 
it would be possible to provide a 
truly integrated system of regula- 
tion under which there would be 
rendered to the National Govern- 
ment spheres of control supple- 
mentary to and consistent with 
State regulation of local utilities. 
The scheme would have sufficient 
flexibility to be adaptable to the 
changing technology of the indus- 
try, but it would be explicit enough 
in its statutory procedure to com- 
pel the attention of the Federal 
agency to the intent of Congress 
and to the reality of an increas- 
ingly efficient and comprehensive 
system of State regulation. It 
would provide a continuing means 
for adhering to a basic American 
doctrine of government which 
President Eisenhower stated with 
impressive directness when he 
approved the Hinshaw Amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act. He 
said: “I have approved this bill 
because of my conviction that the 
interests of the individual citizen 
will be better protected when 
they remain under state and local 
control than when they are con- 
trolled by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The debate that brought about 
such a reform might well be re- 
corder as the last debate on Fed- 
eral and State control of the 
power industry. The “Attleboro 
gap” might become simply a point 
of interest to political archaeolo- 
gists and the confusion, antago- 
nisms and harassments of the 1930s 
might be relegated to the limbo 
of forgotten controversies. 


With Merrill Lynch 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—C. Stew- 
art Tinsley has become connected 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 120 North Greene 
Street. 


Hayden, Miller Adds 
Special] to THe Financia CHRonicie) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Earl C. 
Livesay has joined the staff of 
Hayden, Miller & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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| Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 











Current Trends in the Utility Industry 


The electric utility industry, aided by the hu 
mands of the Atomic Energy Commission (which 
estimated 7% of total electric output), has been ha 
production records recently, with kwh. sales running 16% 
last year in the two weeks ended June 11. These gains 
uniformly distributed, however; the central industrial a 
east areas took about 24% more than a year ago, while s 


areas gained only 5-10%. 


Se power de. 
NEINg up new 
ahead of 
were not 
nd south. 
ome other 


The industry also continues to do well earnings-wise. Pre|jmj. 
nary figures for the first quarter of 1955 and for the month of 
March showed the following gains over last year: 


Percentage Increase Over 1954 


First Quarter March 

Flectric Revenues_________- 9% 10% 
Electric Revenue Deductions 8 10 
Fuel Expense...........- 5 8 
Other Operating Expenses 6 6 
a 11 11 
ae ee a 12 16 
Ge SOIT o cucmasanmaeaa 10 13 
ee Mids dom dtincn dda 9] 14 


In the 12 months ended Feb, 28, net income was 10% above 
the previous period and net electric utility plant also increaseg 
10%. Preferred dividends increased 5% and common stock diyi- 


dends 11%. 


Of course, part of the latter increase reflected the 


issuance of additional shares, but announcements of increased divi- 
dend rates continue to appear every few days. The list of recent 
increases included Commonwealth Edison, British Columbia Power, 
Central Maine Power, Florida Power & Light, Virginia Electric & 
Power, Iowa Public Service, Baltimore Gas & Electric, Central 
Illinois Public Service, Arkansas-Missouri Power, Public Service 


of Colorado, Arizona Public Service, etc. 


Companies that have 


proposed stock splits included Kansas Gas & Electric, Idaho Power, 
Maine Public Service, Central Illinois Electric & Gas, Florida 


Power & Light, ete. 


A major factor in the slow but consistent improvement in 
earning power of the electric utilities is their increased operating 
efficiency, plus the low price of coal. Thus fuel expense in the 
12 months ended February declined 2%, although kwh. output 


gained over 5%. 
The utilities have now about 


completed their postwar building 


campaign designed to improve the margin of reserve capacity, 
which is now nearly-21%. compared with a low of 6% during the 
war period. Hence it will be unnecessary to build as much capac- 
ity in future years as in 1954-55. Moreover, the-.current rate of 
gain is considered somewhat abnormal and wil] probably taper off. 
Following is the forecast of the Edison Electric Institute: 


As of —Generating Capability— —Seasonal Peak Load— % of Reserve 
Dec. 31 Mill. kw. % Increase Mill. kw. % Increase Capacity 
| ae 92 78 18% 
ore 104 13% 86 11% 21 
BR 116 12 96 12 21 
ESS 124 7 102 6 21 
ae 131 6 109 7 21 
iidanawe 138 5 116 6 19 


Marketwise, however, the electric utilities have lagged in re- 
cent weeks as compared with the sharp advances in the industrial 


and rail averages, 


Despite some sensational] gains in 


“srowth” 


utilities like the Florida stocks, the Dow utility average remains 
below the March 4 high. Possibly this is explained by the consid- 
erable number of recent “rights” offerings, which have tended (0 
mop up the institutional demand for utility equities. If this is the 
case, the utility stocks may benefit by the “summer lull” in new 


financing. 


The gas industry has also continued to grow, aided by the 
insatiable demand for househeating in some areas. However, the 
construction program of the pipelines has slowed down a little with 


net plant on March 31 about 8% 


over a year ago. Two important 


pipelines are now being planned, one to serve the Pacific North- 
west and another to go from the Louisiana Gulf Coast to Detrolt. 
In the 12 months ended March 31, pipeline revenues showed a gai! 
of 13% while net income was up 7%. 


The industry has benefited 


conditions, based largely on the Federal Power Commissio! 


by improved overall res slatory 
*s deci- 


sion in the Panhandle case, and the progress made in clearing UP 4 
big log-jam of Federal rate cases. However, a new problem Was 


Joins A. C. Allyn Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CuHRronicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Edward D. 
Heiman, Jr. is now with A. C. 
Allyn & Company, Inc., 30 Fed- 
eral Street. 


Estabrook Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRonicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Stanley J. 
Jackson has become affiliated 
with Estabrook & Co., 15 State 
Street, members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


New Vickers Branch 
BALTIMORE, Md. — Vickers 
Brothers have opened a branch 
office in the Keyser Building un- 
der the management of Thomas 
D. Burnett. 
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aised by the Supreme Court decision in the Phillips case a year 

yor which saddled the FPC with the burden of attempting to 
recuiate some 5,000 independent gas producers (largely affiliated 
with the unregulated oil industry). The Commission has not had 
the facilities or manpower to do a complete job in this field as yet. 
In the meantime, Congress has been working on a bill to relieve 
the Commission partially of this chore, and to spell out what 
should be done. It now seems generally agreed (except among 
pro ucers) that some of the price “escalator” clauses in long-term 
contracts between producers and pipelines should be eliminated or 
regulated, though other forms may be permitted. While there is 
some doubt whether the present bill will pass both Houses before 
aqjournment, it May prove constructive for the industry in the 
end. The problem is to give oil-gas promoters and wild-catters 
<u ficient interest to continue drilling for needed new supplies of 
eas. but to eliminate monopoiistic trends and recuce the ditticutties 
of pipelines and retailers in passing along higher drilling costs to 
ultimate consumers. It appears likely that a compromise measure 
may eventually be enacted, but meanwhile the industry is experi- 
encing seme confusion over rates, legality of contracts, etc. 

The telephone industry has now about completed its postwar 
backlog of unfilled service orders, and has recently become “sales” 
conscious.” The Bell System and some of the larger independents 
are now expanding their once dormant sales staffs and are giving 
the public its choice of colored hand sets, as well as various new 
sadgets to improve service. The first trans-Atlantic telephone 
cable is being laid, and rapid advances in the engineering art are 
reported. In the financial field there is gossip about potential mer- 
gers among the independents (General and Continental, for exam- 
ple) which has had a stimulating effect on market prices. Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. is planning another big issue of convertible deben- 
tures (probably over $600 million), which may “hit the market” 





within a few weeks. 


Continued from page 22 


Inter-Dependence 


Of 


tee hearings in 1952. The industry 
knew all too well that the Navy 
was a competitor, but it then 
learned how big a competitor. The 
Navy was producing 150 paint 
items. 


What Eisenhower Administration 
Has Done 


As you know, when the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office 
it launched e forts to eliminate 
Feceral enterprises palpably com- 
pceting with private business. It 
also set out to appraise the extent 
and justification of government 
enterprises of this character. Di- 
rectives were issued by depart- 


ments; bills were introduced in 
Congress. 
Thus prompted, the Navy in 


May, 1953, reduced its manufac- 
ture of paint items from 15v to 
25 items. After long hearings at 
whica the association could pre- 
sent the effect of past and con- 
tinued competition on the indus- 
try, the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee recommended 
the Navy eliminate all paint pro- 
duction. 

Last year, in connection with 
the penuing legisiation tne asso- 
ciation testifieq at both House and 
Senate hearings, and furnished in- 
formation to both committees and 
their staffs. As a result, legisla- 
tion to eliminate all government 
competition passed the House. But 
it failed in the Senate in a last 
minue scramble. 


However, the paint association 
continued to work closely with the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Hoover 
Commission, the Department of 
Detense and the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration of 
the Department of Commerce. 
And I can report that these agen- 
cles seem determined to carry out 
the President’s announced policy 
of ending government competition 
with business wherever possible. 
The Department of Commerce, 
wich was very helpful during the 
hegotiations, recommended to the 
De tense Department that the Navy 
rr manufacturing all 
aints. 

_ 50 it came about that in Febru- 
“ry the Navy ordered the manu- 
facture of all exterior ship paints 
“iscontinue by Aug. 1, 1955. The 
Cepartment retained the right to 
Produce all types of ship bottom 
Paints. But after more confer- 
€hces with the Navy, Defense and 
‘nmerce departments, the Navy 


®n April 14 agreed to stop pro- 


Free Enterprise 


ducing ship bottom paint, too—we 
hope by Aug. 1. So we look for- 
ward to that date as V-P Day. 
It was a long hard fight, mom, 
but we won it. 

I hope you'll excuse me for 
dwelling so long on my favorite 
industry. 

But I think it illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of the problem when one 
industry stands alone in the fight 
to get government out of business. 
It was a 30-year struggle. Besides, 
it’s a story with a happy ending. 
And a happy ending is all-impor- 
tant for the American people. 

Still better, the paint industry’s 
victory is not the only one. There 
have been otners. 

As you know Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson has made progress 
in taking defense agencies out of 
private business. 

Under tne leadership of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks the Fed- 
eral Government was able to dis- 
pose of government-owned barge 
lines. Incidentally, the Federal 
Barge Lines after more than 30 
years of government operation, 
had such a dismal annual balance 
sheet that the Secretary’s ability 
to find a private buyer was con- 
sidered a stroke of genius. But 
that was only the beginning of 
the miracle. The very first year 
of private operation found the 
lines out of the red for the first 
time, and they have been flour- 
ishing ever since. 

And, more recently — only a 
month or so ago—24 of the 27 
government-owned synthetic rub- 
ber plants were sold to private 
concerns for $310,000,000. They 
were sold on the recommendation 
of the Rubber Disposal Adminis- 
tration created by Congress. In 
both branches of Congress Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike sup- 
ported the move to get the gov- 
ernment out of the synthetic rub- 
ber business. 


The McClellan Bill 
Meanwhile Senator McClellan, 
Chairman of the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, has 
introduced a bill stating a new 
policy in the field of government 
competition with private enter- 
prise. And it’s reported to be re- 
ceiving encouraging support. 
Industry supports the McClel- 
lan bill, but labor unions and 
government employee organiza- 
tions generally oppose it. 
While Mr. Eisenhower succeeded 
in getting the Federal Govern- 


ment out of some fields of private 
business, the Tenessee Valley 
Authority is branching out. Its 
latest activity is the production of 
diammonium phosphate in compe- 
tition with the fertilizer industry. 

It is gratifying to see that 
among the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations last month was 
one that TVA end all chemical 
research. It recommended that its 
fertilizer research be transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture 
and that the price of TVA-pro- 
duced fertilizer should be raised 
to cover “all costs” including the 
loss of taxes that could be ob- 
tained from private industry. 

But the government, through 
TVA, now is in the power-gen- 
erating business, the power dis- 
tribution business, the fertilizer 
business, tie transportation busi- 
ness, the construction business, 
the housing business. And some 
of these enterprises are hundreds 
of miles removed from TVA dam- 
sites, or—as C. M. White of Re- 
public Steel has said “a damn 
sight removed from the original 
authority whereby the govern- 
ment first started its flood control 
projects on the Tennessee River.” 

If a business corporation en- 
gaged in activities beyond its 
charter, its officers and directors 
would go to jail. 


Depression and Socialism 


To my mind, two factors are re- 
sponsible for the inroads of gov- 
ernment on business. One, the tim- 
ing of socialistic schemes amidst 
the depression. Two, the failure 
of the American people to recog- 
nize that a rampant form of so- 
cialism was being introduced. For 
the latter we have ourselves part- 
ly to blame. We somehow failed 
to give the people the other side 
of the story. Shall I say that back 
in the early days of IVA we 
watched our fellow citizens being 
taken in with a sort of helpless 
fascination? Every day we saw in 
the papers how advocates of gov- 
ernment ownership put it across 
creating a popular opinion favor- 
able to TVA. The Federal Gov- 
ernment only wanted to set up 
just one “pilot plant.” It only 
wanted to prove how cheaply elec- 
tricity could be produced when it 
was taken away from those 
“bloated capitalists,’ who had 
been “growing fat” on the savings 
of “the little people,” and turned 
over to a “benevolent govern- 
ment.” This pilot-plant dodge 
came to be referred to as the 
“vardstick.” They called TVA the 
yardstick for electric power. 
Really, TVA was the yardstick for 
socialism. 

The advance of socialism points 
up the importance of the inter- 
relationship of private enterprise. 
One industry's self-interest— 
which is to say its interest in its 
own survival and prosperity, its 
interest in providing jobs, in selil- 


vf 


BLACK HILLS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Supplies electric service to the rapidly growing Black Hills Area 
in Western South Dakota and Eastern Wyoming 


Fiscal Gross Electric Net Dividends Paid 

Year Revenue Income Preferred Common 

1949 $2,509,264 $413,750 $83,700 $202,440 
1950 2,849,802 501,973 83,207 259,110 
1951 3,169,838 469,325 80,747 259,110 
1952 3,463,445 503,552 78,046 291,491 
1953 3,841,185 549,210 75,891 302,285 
1954 4,229,342 604,796 74,230 320,333 





ing its products at low prices—is 
wrapped up in other basic indus- 
tries. The inter-relationship is 
inescapable. 

How much better a job could be 
done if all industry joined forces 
to fight government competition! 
Past experience should prove the 
need for future cooperation. All 
business should be forthright in 
opposing government's invasion of 
free enterprise. But it is also im- 
portant to voice approval when 
constructive action is taken. How 
many of us applauded govern- 
ment action in the Federal Barge 
Lines case? How many of us have 
expressed an opinion on the red- 
hot Dixon-Yates controversy? 
How many of us have encouraged 
the Administration in its program 
to turn the electric power busi- 
ness back to private hands? 

In order to win, we must sup- 
port the Administration when it 
moves in the right direction with 
the same vigor that we voice our 
objections, when it moves in the 
wrong direction. 

This must be done by all indus- 
tries, whether affected or not. 
NAM can be—and is—industry’s 
spokesman. And it isn’t afraid to 
speak out. 


NAM in Action 


After all, we of NAM are dedi- 
cated to the broad purposes and 
objectives common to all indus- 
try. NAM is a common denomina- 
tor of industry—an agent of inter- 
dependence. This is the very thing 
that created NAM in the first 
place—finding the answer to mu- 
tual problems. Today NAM is a 
voluntary organization of 20,000 
companies, 83% with less than 500 
employees each. It represents a 
cross-section of American indus- 
try. 

While the separate industry or- 
ganizations, such as your Edison 
Electric Institute and my Paint, 
Lacquer and Varnish Association, 
carry on their limited skirmishes, 
NAM fights beside many organi- 
zations as the broad battlefront of 
ail industry. 

Representing all industry, NAM 
has the benefit of the experience 
of leaders in every field working 
on its many committees and es- 
tablishing policy. And let me pay 
tribute here to the late Lane 
Weber. As NAM director from 
the electric power industry, he 
saw that your industry’s views 
and causes were truly represented 
on NAM'’s board of directors. He 
dedicated his life to this inter- 
relationship of industry—the in- 
terdependence of our free enter- 
prise. 

That interdependence, and the 
need for eternal vigilance, could 
not be more dramatically illus- 
trated than in the field of atomic 
energy development. Far down 
the road—and perhaps not so far 
—light, power and heat will come 
from atomic energy. Who's going 


Rapid City, South Dakota 
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to supply it—the government, pri- 
vate industry or both? What will 
this mean to your industry? 

If the government owns all, as 
Tom Anderson writes in “Farm 
and Ranch’—and I quote him— 
“the combination of that economic 
and political power will be a 
gargantuan step toward Fascism 
or Socialism. Since all industry 
is dependent on light and power, 
the bureaucrats could emerge as 
the complete czars over all indus- 
try, rationing out light and power 
—not competitively — but politi- 
cally.” 

NAM early made it clear that it 
believed the government should 
retain control of atomic energy, 
but that a government agency 
should be set up “empowered to 
license applicants to develop, 
manufacture, use or Own appara- 
tus or facilities for industrial, 
commercial or other non-military 
uses wherein fissionable material 
is used or produced.” Last year’s 
amendment to the Atomic Energy 
Act was merely a step when we 
need a giant's stride in this direc- 
tion. 

Industry, business—any idea— 
needs air and warm sunlight to 
grow. It needs more than any- 
thing a climate of freedom. Let 
us get back to the basic principles 
on which our country was founded. 
America is a nation of individuals 
—164 million free individuals. 
The sooner we start thinking in 
terms of the free individual—the 
free worker, the free farmer, the 
free taxpayer and the free con- 
sumer—the sooner shall we start 
throwing off this drug of social- 
ism which paralyzes us in every 
limb. 

It is the free individual that 
counts — the free individual and 
his self-reliance. Let us draw on 
the legacy left by the man after 
whom this Institute was named. 
Thomas Alva Edison is a towering 
figure of a man. But he does not 
stand alone. He stands tall as an 
illustration of the American story 
—that free men are best inspired 
to greatness by the challenge of 
the work to be done. 


Mrs. Lanford Joins 


James H. Price Co. 


(Special to Tue FInanctaL CHRONICLE) 

CORAL GABLES, Fla.—Mrs. L. 
Blanche B. Lanford has become 
associated with James H. Price & 
Co, of New York City. Mrs. Lan- 
ford was formerly Local Manager 
for H. Hentz & Co. 

James H. Price & Co. will open 
a Coral Gables branch at 2322 
Ponce de Leon Boulevard. 


Joins Vercoe Staff 


(Special to THe FIrnanctat CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Robert M. 
Wildermuth is now associated with 
Vercoe & Co., Huntington Bank 
Building, members of the New 


York Stock Exchange. 
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By JOHN 


Securities Salesman’s Corner 


DUTTON 


An Excellent Mail Follow-Up Campaign 


Newspaper advertising brings 
in leads from people living in re- 
mote sections of the country, es- 
pecially if a metropolitan and 
widely read publication is used. 
‘The same is true of other papers 
having a national circulation such 
as the “Chronicle.” Many times 
these inquiries are from people 
who could be developed into good 
customers if they were properly 
Zollowed up. The problem can be 
solved if the right mail approach 
is used. Following is a letter that 
4s mailed to people who have 
answered E. F. Hutton’s advertis- 
ing. It seems to me that this ap- 
proach is certainly in good taste, 
and it also offers a valuable serv- 
ice which incidentally many peo- 
ple would have to pay quite a fee 
to obtain if they wished to secure 
such an analysis from certain fi- 
mancial advisory services. The 
ietter: 


“WHICH STOCKS SHOULD 
YOU BUY, SELL, SWITCH 
NOW?” 

“This may be the most vital 
point for making market decisions 
an all 1955 and ’56. You will want 
to use every means possible io ar- 
rive at sound and well considered 
decisions in your own investment 
program. We -believe we have a 
fresh point of view here at E. F. 
Hutton & Company which can be 
invaluable to you and we hope 
you will accept our cordial invita- 
tion outlined below. 

(The following two paragraphs 
are in red ink.) 


“A PRIVATE HUTTON RE- 
PORT ON YOUR INVESTMENTS 
is available free by filling out and 
returning to me the enclosed Con- 
fidential Inventory. Since we 
don’t want to make this just the 
average kind of analysis but a 
penetrating and_ to-the- point 
opinion of how we can improve 
your income or capital gains pos- 
sibilities — or reduce risks — we 
hope that you will give us as com- 
plete facts as possible when re- 
turning the investment inventory. 

“Our preliminary report will 
highlight any changes in your 
general investment approach we 
feel would be beneficial in a basic 
way. It will also pinpoint specif- 
ically any sales, switches, or new 
purchases that our analysis indi- 
cate could increase income return, 
improve capital gains opportuni- 
ties, or reduce risks. 

“We are confident that you will 
find this report of real value in 
Pianning your investment strategy 
now and during the important 
month ahead — that it will well 
pay you for the time involved in 
presenting the basic facts for our 
analysis. 

“Naturally, we hope that our 
report will lead to your further 
investigation of our complete 
brokerage facilities here at E. F. 
Hutton & Company—particularly 
our personalized services which 
can aid you regularly in watch- 
ing your investments. But, there 
is no obligation whatsoever and 
you can better judge as we go 
along. 

“So, why not take advantage of 
this helpful offer and return the 

Confidential Investment Inven- 
tory to me today. 
“Cordially yours, 
“Edward B. Holschuh, Mgr. 
INVESTMENT SERVICE DEPT.” 


A Confidential Investment In- 
ventory form is enclosed which 
provides the advisory department 
with necessary information and 
the return self-addressed enve- 
lope which requires no postage is 
also included in the mailing. 

Customers who can be de- 
veloped by this approach should 


turn into good accounts. I would 
assume that the curiosity seekers 
would take advantage of this offer 
but bona fide investors could ve 
very much pleased with such a 
service, and those who would be 
so classified should be worthwhile 
accounts that could be profitably 
handled by mail. A large firm 
such as E. F. Hutton & Co. also 
has the advantage of offices in 
California, New York, Illinois, 
Missouri, Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico, also correspondents and 
leased wire connections with 
other brokers and dealers in this 
country, South America and Eu- 
rope. Leads could be followed 
personally in many of these cases 
after a reply is obtained and the 
analysis completed. 


Oshorne & Thurlow 
To Be Formed in N.Y. 


aoe 











B. K. Thurlow 


H. Thomes Osborne 


Osborne & Thurlow, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be formed July 1 with offices 
at 39 Broadway, New York City. 
Partners will be H. Thomas Os- 
borne, Bradbury K. Thurlow, 
Oliver H. Everett, the Exchange 
member, Henri de la Tour 
D’Auvergne, Charles H. Cunning- 
ham, general partners, and Lester 
Kissel, limited partner. Mr. Os- 
borne and Mr. Thurlow are part- 
ners in Talmage & Co. 


John H. Kaplan Co. 
To Be Formed 


John H. Kaplan will acquire a 
membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange, and as of July 1 
will form John H. Kaplan & Co. 
with offices at 60 Beaver Street, 
New York City. Other partners in 
the firm will be Jerome M. 
Schoenwald, general partner, and 
Gustave Ring and Marion L. Ring, 
limited partners. Mr. Kaplan was 
eeemanty a partner in H. Hentz & 

oO. 


To Be Bernard Berk Co. 


Effective July 1 the firm name 
of Berk, Greenberger & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will be changed to 
Bernard Berk & Co. Joseph 
Grogan and Samuel Pivar will 
withdraw from the firm on June 
20. On July 1 Sam Horowitz and 
James J. Kandel will be admitted 
to limited partnership. 


Fahnestock to Admit 


Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
June 30, will admit John V. Far- 
nam to partnership. Mr. Farnam 
will acquire a membership in the 
Exchange. 


Gude, Winmill Partner 


Gude, Winmill & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
on July 1, will admit James M. 
Wareham to partnership. 


Continued from page 22 
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The Shippingport 
Atomic Power Plant 


full load will be about 600 lbs. 
without superheat. 

The entire plant, including the 
reactor, is being designed to meet 
the inherent requirements of the 
Duquesne Light Company’s sys- 
tem as to rates of load pickup and 
rejection. The overall control of 
the plant will feature ease and 
simplicity as necessities for safety 
and dependability. A single con- 
trol room is planned in which the 
operation of the reactor, the tur- 
bine generator, and the electrical 
equipment will be concentrated. 

The reactor will produce at least 
60,000 kw. net electrical output. 
The turbine-generator will have a 
a maximum capability of 100,000 
kilowatts. 

At this early stage it is not pos- 
sible to foresee all of the informa- 
tion that will be gained from the 
construction and operation of the 
Shippingport plant. Even the mat- 
ters on which we now know that 
valuable knowledge will be de- 
veloped are too numerous to men- 
tion; it is feasible to give only a 
few examples. 


Forthcoming Information on 
Reactors 


With respect to the development 
of the pressurized water type of 
reactor, the Shippingport plant 
will provide valuable information 
on pumps, primary circuit piping, 
heat exchangers, and other things 
peculiar to that type of reactor. 

But this first full-scale plant will 
also supply much information of 
importance for almost any type of 
recator capable of producing heat 
for the generation of steam for 
electric power. 

As to heterogeneous reactors, 
that is, reactors with a core com- 
posed of different materials sepa- 
rated one from the other, Ship- 
pingport will help to determine 
the design, methods of fabrication, 
life and cost of fuel elements. Of 
great importance will be the ex- 
perience to be gained with respect 
to the ability of different fuel ele- 
ments to withstand long periods of 
irradiation and use. Also we shall 
learn about the effect of fuel ele- 
ment failures on the problems of 
maintenance and replacement of 
parts of the system other than the 
core. 

For both heterogeneous reactors 
and homogeneous reactors, mean- 
ing by the latter reactors with a 
core composed of a uniform mate- 
rial such as a solution or slurry, 
the Shippingport plant will pro- 
vide a fund of information. To 
mention just a few things, infor- 
mation will be obtained on radia- 
tion levels, and maintenance of 
radioactive equipment. Knowledge 
will be gained concerning the con- 
trol problem, which embraces not 
only the need for dependable in- 
struments but also information on 
the actual inherent behavior of the 
reactor. This involves changes in 
core reactivity, both short-time 
and as affected by aging, which 
must be coordinated with the load 
changes arising in the particular 
system of which the plant is a 
part. Operating experience will 
develop practices for dependable 
service and for safety, which may 
eventually permit the elimination 
of much costly special construc- 
tion. Although proper design and 
well-planned operation should 
minimize unexpected outages, val- 
uable information will be gained 
from experience with emergency 
problems, such as scram, loss of 
auxiliary power, loss of coolant 
flow, and other mechanical and 
electrical failures. Operation of 
the Shippingport plant will also 
aid in determining the manpower 
requirements of nuclear power 
plants. This is especially impor- 
tant since a serious problem lies 
in the shortage of well-trained, 


experienced, scientific and engi- 
neering personnel. A preliminary 
manpower schedule for Shipping- 
port has been established and 
training of the personnel will be 
started very soon, or about two 
years before initial test operations 
are to begin. 


A Comprehensive Educational 
Program 


Consistent with the develop- 
mental character of the Shipping- 
port project, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is sponsoring a com- 
prehensive educational program 
in conjunction with the design, 
construction and operation of the 
plant. The program will include 
periodic information meetings, 
plant tours, and progress reports. 
To facilitate this program the 
Commission is declassifying in- 
formation concerning the project 
as rapidly as security require- 
ments will permit. 

Thus, Shippingport will be a 
university, so to speak, for the 
electric power industry of this 
country, for tle free nations of 
the world and, within the limita- 
tions of national policy, for the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain 
as well. 


At the ground-breaking, Chair- 
man Strauss declared: 


“Men of many friendly nations 
in the days to come will be wel- 
comed to this place where we are 
now standing—to study, to ob- 
serve, and to carry home with 
them the benefits of our tech- 
nology, devoted solely to the arts 
of peace.” 


In outlining the basic philosophy 
of its civilian reactor program, 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
recently said that “The Commis- 
sion’s role should be to develop 
advanced technology at govern- 
ment expense and to stimulate 
outside groups to undertake de- 
velopmental or demonstration 
power projects primarily with 
non-commission financing.’ The 
Commission also said that “devel- 
oping economically competitive 
nuclear power for civilian use 
will be aided by maximum prac- 
tical utilization of the financial 
incentive common to _ business 
ventures.” 


The Shippingport project is a 
concrete expression of this phil- 
osophy. It will develop advanced 
technology at Government ex- 
pense. It has already served to 
stimulate otner groups to under- 
take developmental or demonstra- 
tion power projects; in fact, one 
might say that the initiation of 
the Shippingport project “broke 
the ice” as far as construction of 
full-scale plants is concerned. As 
to the utilization of financial in- 
centive common to business ven- 
tures, Shippingport is a natural 
and logical step in an orderly 
transition from the complete Gov- 
ernment monopoly produced by 
military requirements of the Sec- 
ond World War to development of 
the atom for industrial purposes 
by private business under the 
regulatory supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. The partnership en- 
gaged in this transitional project 
capitalizes on the broad knowl- 
edge gained by the Government 
in the development of atomic 
weapons, as well as the Govern- 
ment’s extensive resources; it 
takes advantage of the experience 
of one of the foremost industrial 
organizations in the nuclear power 
reactor field; and it recognizes 
that, since nuclear power reactors 
must be so constructed that they 
will be able to meet the inherent 
requirements of the particular 


electric utility system which they 
serve, the knowledge and experi- 
ence of an electric utility operat- 


ing company is essentj 
designing and building slirond 
With the dropping of the ped 
bomb on Hiroshima and Na ay 
the scientists openeq up Myo 
dora’s Box of the energy “ee 
lights the stars. As a result. 
of the electric utility industry 
presented with a : 
challenge and, at the 
with a tremendous op 


Wwe 
are 
tremendoys 
Same time 
portunity, ° 
“We Must Do Our Part” 

In the quest to make thic ,.. 
fuel competitive with fossil nee 
and thereby to take advantage . 
this inexhaustible supply o ve 
energy, we not only have a pe 
to do our part, entailing the ;\, 
of capital as it will, but ac. 
means of self-protection we must 
do our part. Only last month the 
Atomic Energy Commission said 
“The early development of eco. 
nomically competitive ny 
power by the United States js an 
important national objective” 
The Commission went on to say 
that “Achieving economically 
competitive nuclear power jn ay 
accelerated time schedule js bes 
bieved to be desirable, if not e. 
sential, for both domestic and jn. 
ternational reasons.” 


In other words, the Government 
is committed to developing ny- 
clear power as rapidly as possible, 
and if private industry does not 
undertake this development the 
Government is prepared to do so. 
This, of course, could sound the 
death knell of the investor-owneg 
electric utility industry. 


But there is no doubt that our 
industry is alert to its responsi- 
bility, to its challenge, and its 
opportunity. This will be made 
impressively clear in Mr. Edgar 
H. Dixon’s discussion this morn- 
ing of industry’s response to nu- 
clear power. 


In our generation we have seen 
commercial aviation develop to 
the point where men of action 
cross the continent in eight hours 
cross the Atlantic in slightly more 
time; where they board planes for 
the Orient with the facility with 
which one takes a bus to go to 
and from downtown. We sit in 
our homes and listen to radio 
broadcasts from Tokyo, London 
Berlin and Rome; we view TY 
spectacles in distant places. 

Yet the advance of the electric 
power industry since that fis’ 
day at the Pearl Street plant 1 
1882 has been equally impressive. 
It has relieved the drudgery | 
millions of housewives. It has 
straightened the backs of count- 
less farmers and industrial work- 
ers, and it has increased thell 
productivity many, many times. 

In spite of periodical materia! 
shortages our industry has ke?! 
abreast of the nation’s increasi!> 
thirst for power as the years have 
rolled by. It has played an !'- 
dispensable part in making ™> 
country the most powerful! in the 
world. Very definitely it 
stamped its imprint on Americe> 
profile. There is not the slightes 
doubt it will make its due ¢o~ 
tribution to the atomic age 

The Shippingport atomic po' 
plant is a part, a necessary | 
of that contribution. 


Joins Kidder Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CH 
CORAL GABLES, Fila. Jo 
E. Stedman has joined the >“ 
of A. M. Kidder & Co., 380 “11's 
Mile. 


With A. M. Kidder Co. 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CH - 
FT. MYERS, Fla.—John A 
nett is now connected Ww it A. 

Kidder & Co., 915 First 5U° 


With Jay W. Kaufmann 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat ©! 

MIAMI, Fla.—Adolph Fi 
now with Jay W. Kau! 
Co., 123 Lincoln Road. 
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Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Erie RR. Cifs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates On June 21 offered 
$3,270,000 of Erie RR. 3% serial 
equipment trust certificates ma- 
turing annually July 15, 1956 to 
1970, inclusive. 

The certificates are priced to 
yield from 2.50% to 3.10%, ac- 
cording to maturity. Issuance of 
the certificates is subject to the 
authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The issue is to be secured by 
500 box cars estimated to cost 
$4,099,565. 

Associated in the offering are: 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; L. F. 
Rothschild & Co.; Freeman & 
Co.; Gregory & Sons; The Illinois 
Co. Inc.;: Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 
Inc.; McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


Municipal Bondwomen 
Holding Annual Outing 


The Municipal Bond Women’s 
Club of New York held their 5th 
Annual Outing on Friday, June 17, 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough, N. Y. with another 
perfect day of weather. Activities 
consisted of horseback riding, golf, 
tennis and swimming along with 
the secret surprise of a fortune 
teller, who uncovered many unex- 
pected pleasures for most of them. 
Golf scores were tallied with 
Mareb Vogel of Northern Trust 
Co. lowest, and Betty Dickinson 
of Dick & Merle-Smith runner-up. 
Prize donations were as follows— 


Bus: Mitchell, Pershing, Shetter- 
ley & Mitchell. 

$100 Toward Refreshments: Mr. 
John N, Mitchell. 

Saks-5th Avenue Gift Certificate: 
Adams, McEntee & Co. 
Amelia Earhart Luggage: 

Bond Buyer. 

Convertible Clock Radio: Munici- 
pal Bond Women’s Club. 

Hoover Vacuum Cleaner: Mrs. 
Norma Anderson (Club Mem- 
ber). 

Lord & Taylor Gift Certificate: 
Rand & Co. 

Mark Cross Radio: J. J. Kenny Co. 

Best & Co. Gift Certificate: Geo. 
B. Gibbons & Co. 

Clock Radio: Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Altman’s Gift Certificate: 
Pressprich & Co. 

Kodak Flash Outfit (Duaflex III): 
Harry Downs & Co. 

Saks-5th Avenue Gift Certificate: 
Chas. H. Drew & Co. 

Handbag: Lee Carroll & Co. 

Weekend Case: R. D. White & Co. 

Solid Go'd Bracelet: Tripp & Co. 

Kodak Flash Outfit (Duaflex III): 
G. C. Haas & Co. 

—and a vote of thanks was ex- 

tended to all.. 

The “Stock Exchange” was over- 

Subscribed and the following 

“wards were made— 


1100 Bond: Alice Kavanaugh of 
«-eduitable Securities Corp. 

*90 Bond: Ann Carroll, Geo. B. 
; aibbons & Co. 

+00 Bond: Madeline Sundstrom, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 
*20 Bond: Josephine Rodd, Gold- 
«man Sachs & Co. 

” Bond: Helen Potts, Dean, Wit- 
ter & Co. 
$50 Bond: Joan Theurer, Phelps, 
Fenn & o. 
$50 Bond: Irene Murphy, Glore, 

Forgan & Co. 

—and twenty-two $25 bonds were 
*lso awarded. 

— Schuyler of Chemical Corn 
lab nee Bank, President of the 
— turned the day over to her 
“a Committee: Helen D. Kane, 
r C. Haas & Co., Chairman; Ann 
~rroll, Geo. B. Gibbons & Co.; 
on O’Brien, Caldwell, Marshall, 
Whandle & Mitchell; Lillian 
wg C. F. Childs & Co.; Norma 
a ef, Lehman Bros.; Elain Mal- 
~. and Catherine Wies, both Hal- 


*y, Stuart & Co A grand time 
Was had by all! ; P 


The 


R. W. 
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As We See It 


brings, or should bring, to the attention of us all. What 
we hear most about is, of course, the hardship that would 
be imposed upon the grower if the price of wheat should 
be substantially further reduced at the same time that the 
farmers were to be obliged to reduce the volume of their 
output of this grain. But this is only a part of the story. 


First of all, it may be well to inquire how the wheat 
growers ever got into this extremely vulnerable position. 
Then we must ask something about what must inevitably 
happen to the Federal Government—for which read the 
American people—were it to continue indefinitely to pay 
wheat growers to raise wheat that no one wants at any- 
thing approaching a profitable price—and then storing 
the growing surpluses until they rot. It will be found 


upon close analysis that the two questions are not wholly 
unrelated. 


Too Much Wheat 


_ Wheat farmers are in a very uncomfortable position 
simply because there are too many of them producing 
too much wheat. There is not enough demand for wheat 
to support so many farmers so fully equipped to produce 
the grain. Some time or other, whether they like it or 
not, or whether the politician thinks it hard hearted or 
not, some of the farmers will have to make their living 
in some other way. Such a transition, like all such transi- 
tions, is likely to bring hardship. At least for the time 


being a less favorable economic status would be theirs 
than they have been enjoying under a system which 
simply taxes the rest of us to pay for the economic sins 
of the wheat producer. Now for this same reason, and 
because the whole matter has taken on greater and greater 
proportions, the Federal Government—i.e., the people as 
a whole—has reached a point where some sort of change 
must be instituted, since not even this wealthy nation 
can afford to tax the people heavily to perpetuate a sys- 
tem which reduces tax paying ability. 

The wheat situation is but an example of a much 
more general state of affairs and a much more general 
problem. The national government has been, in effect, 
taking wheat off the hands of farmers for years past and 
in large quantities. Today it has nearly two and three 
quarter billions of dollars tied up in wheat which has 
reached the stage where serious consideration has to be 
given to deterioration—assuming that serious deteriora- 
tion has not already occurred. Funds provided by Congress 
—or rather funds that can be raised under existing laws— 
for such purposes are about exhausted, and that despite 
the application of very considerable ingenuity in making 
the most of the terms of present statutes. Wheat is in 
surplus the world over, in surplus, that is, in relation to 
effective demand for it. Even if not one additional bushel 
of the grain were acquired, the government would have a 
real problem on its hands of salvaging any very substan- 
tial part of the cost of acquiring the wheat it now 
possesses. 

Let no one suppose, though, that wheat is an isolated 
case. Indeed, one of the arguments now popular with the 
campaigners for continued controls is the claim that, were 
wheat prices to go very much lower—as they are said 
to be certain to do without higher support than would 
be lawful without control of production—it would be- 
come competitive with corn as a livestock feed, and thus 
knock the bottom out from under that grain—and send 
corn farmers to Washington clamoring for more help 
from the generous vote seeking politicians in business 
there. Left to their own economic devices cattle growers 
and hog producers, to say nothing of various other types 
of farmers, would in these circumstances probably have 
to face lower prices for their output and thus be obliged 
to readjust their operations accordingly. 


But, So What? 

All of this may be true, at least in considerable part, 
but to state these facts is but to say, first, that the weak- 
ness in the agricultural industry in this country is gen- 
eral rather than confined to one or a few special sec- 
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tions or departments, and, second, that this weakness goes 
back to the very system of subsidies which some of the 
farmers’ spokesmen are now insisting must be continued 
in the case of wheat. We have a real agricultural prob- 
lem on our hands in this country. There is no denying 
that fact. Its solution has become affected with a publie 
as well as political interest in light of its history. What its 
ultimate solution is or will be, we are not prepared to say 
at this time, except in terms of general principles. What 
we are very sure of is that it will never be cured by an 
application of a hair of the dog that did the biting. And 
we feel equally confident that in the end it will have to 
be cured by freeing the market and permitting natural 
forces to bring production into line with effective demand. 

Of course, there are those who still echo the political 
campaign oratory of several decades ago to the effect 
that farming is not a business but a “way of life.” We 
have never been quite certain what this term really meant 
or implied, but we can not understand why the America 
people should subsidize a “‘way of life’ for some part of 
the population. A “way of life” to be worth a great deal 
to a people, so it seems to us, must, first of all, be able to 
stand on its own feet economically. 

These are some of the basic issues which should re- 
ceive the most careful attention by both the growers of 
wheat and all the rest of us as this test of “sentiment” 
among wheat farmers approaches. It would be a good 
prelude to the campaigning in the national elections 
next autumn. 
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Continued from page 5 


Industry’s Response 
To Nuclear Power 


these principles in mind the com- 
pany asked manufacturers to sub- 
mit proposals and retained Vitro 
Corporation of America as a con- 
sultant to appraise the proposals. 
As a result of this, Con Ed award- 
ed a lump-sum contract to Bab- 
cock ana wlicox, the company 
whose proposal appeared most at- 
tractive, for construction of the 
reactor and steam generators. The 
plant, scheduled to be completed 
in about five years, is to have an 
electrical capacity of 235,000 kw 
and will cost $55 million. The 
reactor is to be a_ pressurized 
water thorium-uranium convert- 
er. The cost of power from the 
plant is expected to approximate 
the average cost of power in the 
Con Ed system. 


Perhaps the attitude of Con Ed 
is best summed up by the words 
of Mr. Searing himself: “We have 
no illusions that the reactor we 
are now considering will be the 
last word on reactor development. 
On the other hand, we think it 
will make a real contribution to 
the advancement of the art. We 
want to get on with the job, and 
as far as possible we want to do 
it in the same way we normally 
carry on our business.” 

Other companies have followed 
up in the same vein. The Nuclear 
Power Group, consisting of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., American 
Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
Bechtel Corp., Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri proposed to AEC 
that it be permitted to construct 
and operate, entirely with private 
funds, a 180,000 kw boiling water 
reactor near Chicago. Two addi- 
tional companies, Central Illinois 
Light Co. and Illinois Power Co., 
have since joined in this proposal. 
General Electric has contracted 
with the group to build the plant 
for $45,000,000 with completion 
scheduled for 1960. Under the fi- 
nancing arrangements among the 
participating companies, about 
one-third of the project cost will 
be shared by all the participants 
as research and development ex- 
pense. The remainder will -be 
borne by Commonwealth as in- 
stallation cost. On this basis, the 
cost of the power produced is es- 
timated to be approximately com- 
petitive with that from modern 
coal-fired generating units in 
Commonwealth Edison’s service 
area. 

The Detroit Edison Co. and nine 
associated utilities have made a 
proposal to AEC to build a 100,000 
kw fast breeder reactor in the 
Detroit area. The estimated cost 
of the facility is $54 million, $45 
million of which is for the reactor. 
This cost will be borne entirely 
by the sponsoring companies ex- 
cept for a small amount of assist- 
ance from the government for re- 
search work of interest to the 
entire program. 


Completion is 
scheduled for late 1958. 
The Yankee Atomic Electric 


Co., a company formed by New 
England electric utilities supply- 
ing 90% of the electric require- 
ments of the six New England 
states, has proposed to the AEC 
the building of a light water 
moderated and cooled reactor 
plant of 100,000 kw capacity in 
western Massachusetts. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. is working with the 
utility group in planning and de- 
signing the installation. The cost 
of this plant is estimated at $20- 
$25 million, wihch will be financed 
by the companies involved except 
for those research and develop- 


ment costs of an extraordinary 
nature. Completion is scheduled 
for 1958. 


Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict of Nebraska has made a pro- 
posal to AEC requesting permis- 
sion to build a 75,000 kw sodium 
graphite reactor for completion in 


1959. North American Aviation, 
Inc., which is located just a few 
miles from the site of this Con- 
vention, is the leading proponent 
in developing this type of reactor. 
The cost of the Consumers plant 
has been estimated at about $24 
milliort. 


Role of the Equipment 
Manufacturers 


The major equipment manufac- 
turers are playing a most signifi- 
cant role in private development 
of nuclear power. The activities 
of some of them—General Elec- 
tric, Babcock and Wilcox, and 
North American Aviation——have 
already been mentioned. Westing- 
house has played a full part in 
the field, as witnessed by the fact 
that they are building the first 
full scale plant for AEC and De- 
quesne. Others, such as Foster 
Wheeler Co. and Combustion En- 
gineering Co., are very active in 
this effort to achieve competi- 
tive nuclear power. All of these 
companies have established siz- 
able staffs of engineers and scien- 
tists who are employed full-time 
on solving the problems that still 
lie before us. Many of them—and 
let me assure you that the com- 
panies I have named by no means 
constitute a complete list—have 
built or are building large facil- 
ities at a cost of millions of pri- 
vate dollars to build reactors or 
reactor components for us to use 
in utility plants. Referenced 
against this tremendous effort is 
the realization that it may be 
many years before there are any 
profits in this business, not only 
from the standpoint of the util- 
ities, but from the standpoint of 
t he equipment manufacturers 
themselves. There are many de- 
velopment dollars still to be spent 
and the equipment manufacturers 
will continue to pick un the check 
for many of them. So will the 
utilities, the engineering firms, 
the chemical companies, and other 
components of industry interested 
in this field. 


It is my understanding that 
several of the equipment manu- 
facturers are now prepared to 
discuss with utilities firm contract 
prices for building various types 
of reactors throughout the coun- 
try. 

Hurriedly adding up the esti- 
mates of the proposals made since 
February of this year by private 
companies, I find that they total 
nearly $180 million. If we were 
to add the past and planned fu- 
ture expenditures of the equip- 
ment manufacturers, of other in- 
dustry in the field, and of the 
many utilities whose planning has 
not yet reached the proposal 
stage, we would end up with a 
very large total indeed. Please 
remember that it has still been 
less than 10 months since the new 
law permitted this private parti- 
cipation and that even to this day 
we do not know all the rules 
under which the game will have 
to be played. What, then, has been 
the response of industry to the 
AEC’s_ industrial participation 
program? I think the answer is 
summed up accurately in just one 
ward—outstanding! Mr. Lewis 1... 
Strauss, Chairman of the AEC, 
has had the following to say on 
this score: “The fact that the nro- 
posals have been made is notable. 
But the significant point is the 
extent to which the proposers are 
prepared to risk their own capital. 
This willingness to assume risks 
is evidence of the vigor of com- 
petitive enterprise. It is also an- 
other indication of this nation’s 
faith in the peaceful future of the 
atom.” I couldn’t agree with Mr. 
Strauss more wholeheartedly. 

I think, however, that it would 
be a most serious error for us to 
assume that the job is complete 


and that we can now rest on our 
oars. I believe that our job has 
only begun and that we must con- 
tinue to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of this country that our tra- 
ditional private enterprise system 
is still the best and most effective 
way to get this job done. Reliable 
surveys indicate that many peo- 
ple still feel that the government 
alone should develop nuclear 
power. We may expect continu- 
ing all-out efforts of tne federal- 
izers to return the atom to the 
province of the government. Their 
efforts are unrelenting, and they 
are ever critical of private en- 
deavors. In one breata they criti- 
cize industry for its “reluctance” 
to accept the challenge of private 
development. In the next breath 
they criticize those companies 
who have made proposals because 
they don’t feel the companies 
have studied the problems tho- 
roughly enough. It might be ap- 
propriate at this point to quote 
from a speech delivered by a pub- 
lic official at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Public Pow- 
er Association. The speaker made 
the following observation: 


“The Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York has applied for 
a 40-year license to construct and 
operate a 250 thousand kilowatt 
atomic power plant. While I 
heartily favor investment of pri- 
vate funds in atomic enterprise, I 
wonder whether the reactor art 
has been sufficiently developed to 
justify a 40-year license. More 
than likely, if this project is ap- 
proved, the electricity customers 
of Consolidated Edison will find 
their rates increased to finance 
the atomic experiment.” 


A few paragraphs later he had 
this to say: 

“Also the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Consumers Public 
Power District of Nebraska are 
engaged in atomic power studies. 
The latter recently proposed, un- 
der AEC license, to build and 
operate a 75,000 kilowatt atomic 
power plant in Nebraska. Con- 
gratulations to the Consumers 
Public Power District for its ini- 
tiative and enterprise!” 

In other words, while the pro- 
posal of Con Ed is viewed cir- 
cumspectly, the proposal of Con- 
sumers Public Power District de- 
serves an accolade. You may draw 
your own conclusions as to what 
sort of philosophy this represents. 


Foreign Developments 


For many reasons we would 
like to be the first country to 
achieve competitive nuclear pow- 
er. How does our progress com- 
pare with that of other countries? 
It seems to me that we are in a 
fairly satisfactory position and 
that our position will become re- 
latively stronger as the effort of 
private industry gains momentum. 
Great Britain, Canada, and, if we 
can take their word for it, Russia, 
appear to be our principal com- 
petitors. 

Great Britain is apparently 
making a determined effort to be- 
come the world’s nuclear power 
leader, as evidenced by their re- 
cently announced $840 million, 
10-year, 16-reactor program. A 
power cost of 7 mills/kwh for the 
first of these stations is estimated. 
Construction of two British ex- 
perimental power reactor types, 
started under a previous program, 
has been underway for some time. 
Britain, of course, has a greater 
incentive than we do because con- 
ventional fuel costs are much 
higher there than here. Further, 
they have elected to devote much 
of their reactor effort to power 
while this country, in the past, 
occupied itself primarily with 
production reactors for military 
purposes. My confidence in our 
private enterprise system is so 
strong that I believe we can over- 
come Britain’s apparent head 
start. 

Canada has for some years been 
doing research and development 
work on heavy water reactors and 
has announced plans for a 20,000 
kw power reactor of this type to 
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be in operation in 1958. They also 
have plans for a large 100,000 kw 
heavy water reactor. 

France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, 
Brazil, Columbia, South Africa, 
Australia, India and Japan are 
vitally interested in reactor pro- 
grams and some of these coun- 
tries already have experimental 
reactors either. in operation or 
under’ construction. Although 
their progress has not advanced to 
the extent of tnat of the United 
States, Britain,.«and Canada, they 
may be expected to exert a stren- 
uous effort to overtake the lead- 
ers. 

It is not possible, of course, to 
evaluate Russian progress. For 
what it may be worth, they an- 
nounced that on June 27, 1954, 
operation of a 5,000 kw nuclear 
power plant was started. This 
was claimed by them to be the 
first use of atomic energy in an 
industrial power station. The 
Russians have also announced 
that work is proceeding on a 100,- 
000 kw nuclear power plant. 


What About the Future? 


I have attempted to outline for 
you some of the things that pri- 
vate industry has done and is pro- 
posing to do. Nearly all of the 
developments that have taken 
place this year are the result of 
modifying the Atomic Energy Act 
to permit private participation. 
While it is abundantly clear that 
there has been a sharp upswing 
in private activity since passage 
of the new law, in my opinion 
this is just the beginning. From 
this point forward we can expect 
this upswing to become more pro- 
nounced as more and more com- 
panies are able to assess their 
proper role in this business. 


As I mentioned earlier, the 
latest statistics available indi- 
cated that there were 71 organ- 
izations participating in  sludy 
agreements with AEC. Such 
agreements called for a commit- 
ment on the part of each group 
concerned to spend at least $100,- 
000 on the study. Many companies 
were reluctant to commit such a 
sum simply to find out where 
they might fit into the program. 
In the cases of some eieciric ulil- 
ities in relatively low fuel cost 
areas, it was felt, on the basis of 
unclasisfied information, that the 
near-term prospects for using nu- 
clear fuels were not sufficiently 
attractive to justify spending such 
an amount. 


Since publication of these sta- 
tistics, AEC has issued new regu- 
lations covering access to classi- 
fied technology. The new access 
agreements involve only minor 
expenditures which almost any 
interested company can _ justify 
making. I believe that this step 
on the part of AEC is a most im- 
portant one which will pay big 
dividends in the future. It is my 
understanding that approximate- 
ly 70 companies had taken ad- 
vantage of this new arrangement 
by May 31. As more companies 
gain access to nuclear tec’ no'oev, 
and are thus able to bring their 
particular skills and abilities to 
bear on the problems involved, 
the inevitable result must be a 
more rapid and more thorough 
solution of those problems. 

As for the electric utility in- 
dustry, I think that through the 
courageous efforts of some of our 
colleagues our industry already 
has demonstrated that we are not 
going to wait to build power re- 
actors until the technology has 
advanced to such a point that nu- 
clear power is as cheap as power 
from the most modern conven- 
tional plants. As _yuclear power 
costs inevitably come down, it is 
hoped that more utilities, includ- 
ing some in lower fuel cost areas, 
will be applying for licenses to 
build reactors in their territories. 
And when nuclear power costs go 
down still farther, utilities in all 
parts of the country may be turn- 
ing to this energy source in con- 
structing additional “acilities. 
Thus, nuclear’ power +should be- 


come a dynamic force, coming 
into ever increasing use as it be. 
gins to approach the cost of con- 
ventional power in the , 
areas of the country. 
% * k 

One of the purposes 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 js “to 
encourage widespread porticipg- 
tion in the development and utij_ 
ization of atomic energy fo, 
peaceful purposes to the maxi_ 
mum extent consistent with the 
common defense and security anq 
with the health and safety of the 
public.” I hope you wiil agree 
with me that industry is doing 
an outstanding job of res Onding 
to the program provided by the 
AEC for this purpose. We must 
be sure that our industry cop. 
tinues to put forth its best efforts 
to harness the peaceful atom for 
the greatest good of all. 


N. J. Bond Club Field 
Day Golf Winners 


PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 


Walter H. Stohl, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., 99-40-59. 


CLASS “A” 
Ist Low Gross: Martin M. I[ss'er. 74. 
Tie Ist and 2nd Low Net: Stanton 
M. Weissenborn, 81-15-66: Harry 
D. Miller, 84-18-66; George Un- 
derwood, 81-15-66. 


CLASS “B” 

lst Low Gross: Horace G. Eough- 
ton, 87. 

lst Low Net: Edward W. Tallau, 
88-21-67. 

2nd Low Net: Rudolph H. Deetien, 
93-24-69; Walton R. Dunn, 93- 
24-69. 


arlous 


Of the 


CLASS — 
lst Low Gross: H. F. Greham, 4. 
lst Low Net: Austin K. Patterson, 

106-40-66. 
2nd Low Net: Edward L. Win 

penny, 95-25-70. 
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Rowland C. Hike, 109-30-75: W. L. 

Brown, 99-30-79; Edward J. 

Keresy, 119-40-70. 

The Bend Club of New 
held its Spring Field Day at The 
Rock Spring Country Clu». West 
Orange, N. J. Richard H. “long- 
han and Matthew F. Reily Co- 
Chairmen presented the members 
many tests of their athle* c prow- 
ess from darts to swimming. Be 
fore an excellent buffet suppe 
cocktails were served. The Tiger 
Town Five provided entertain 
ment for the balance of tne even 
ing, Edwin F. Kezer is President 
of the Jersey Bond Club. 


Named to ASE Committee 


The American Stock Exchange, 
has announced the election 
John D. Rissetto, Edwin Posner 
Lawrence M. Stern and H. Law 
rence Jones as regular members 
of the exchange’s nominat!s4 
committee for the ensuing yea! 
All are regular members 0! th 
exchange. ; 

Theodore A. Winter, Wm. ! 
Hoffman & Co., John Brick, Paine 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 4!" 
Ira Haupt of Ira Haupt & Co 
were elected non-regular me" 
bers of the nominating co rittes 
according to the announceme! 


Forms Dorian & Co. 
In Dallas, Texa 


DALLAS, Texas—Dori2" Gr" 
owski has formed Dorian ¢ 
pany with offices in 
Building to engage in @ § 
business. Mr. Granowski \ 


Jersey 


: 10 


merly Manager cf the *)" 
Furds Department of Gart« 
Company. 


R. D. Langlois Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY. U' 
ert D. Langlois has form® 
Langlois & Compeny Ww! 
in the Beason Builcing to § 
in a securities business. 
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oming 

lt be. 

f con- 

arious HF ontinued from page 6 
f the 

IS “to 

ticipa- : 

: 4ituie announced that the 
® util. Te tine rate of steel companies 
m.. ying 96.1% of the steelmaking 
th the pacity of the entire industry will 
ty aw at an average of 97.4% of 
Of the gppacity for the week beginning 

agree gpne 29, 1955, equivalent to 2,- 
doing 9000 tons of ingots and steel 
onding jr castings aS compared with 
Dy the p0% (revised) and 2,316,000 tons 
> must week 290. 

y con- {The industry’s ingot production 
efforis MBte for the weeks in 1955 is 
om for ibsed cn an annual capacity of 


5.828.310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 
For the like week a month ago 
e rate was 96.4% and produc- 
yn 2,326,000 tons. A year ago the 
tual weekly production was 
aced at 1,720,000 tons or 72.1%. 
e operating rate is not compar- 
ble because capacity was lower 


eld 
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ahd ; an capacity in 1955. The per- 
’ Union ntage figures for 1954 are based 
annual capacity of 124,330,410 
ns as of Jan. 1, 1954. 
s'er,74. Bi .ctric Qutput Dipped Mildly 
Stanton Due to Cooler Temperatures 
: Harry In Some Areas 
'ge Un- The amount of electric energy 
tributed by the electric light 
d power industry for the week 
Eough-fgded Saturday, June 18, 1955, 
s estimated at 9,987,000,000 
Tallau, p>. according to the Edison 
ectric Institute. 
Deetien, This week’s output declined 54,- 
inn, 93-f0.000 kwh. below that of the 
evious week, when the actual 
tpui stood at  10,041,000,000 
nom. 04.gPb. This decline was due to 
-tterson oler weather in some areas of 
"He country. It increased 1,137,- 
+ Win-gg,000 kwh., or 12.8% above the 
parable 1954 week and 1,658,- 
2 es 0cO kwh. over the like week 
No.79 HB 1953. 
3: W.L. 
vord J@@ Leadings Climbed 10.2% 
hbove Preceding Holiday Week 
Jersey Loacings of revenue freight for 
at Thee week ended June 11, 1955, in- 
~ Westfeased 73,034 cars or 10.2% above 
“fonag-@ge preceding holiday week, ac- 
ily Co-™#ding to the Association of 
»embersagmerican Railroads. 
» prow-MLoacings for the week ended 
og. Be-fne 11, 1955, totaled 786,707 cars, 
| suppe increase of 89,124 cars, or 
e Tiger-8% above the corresponding 
itertain-4 week, but a decrease of 
re even-o45 cars, or 13% below the 
-residen@#fresponding week in 1953. 
‘. Automotive Output Expected 
3 To R’se 27% Above Level 
mittee Of a Year Ago 
xchangeg#lhe automobile industry for the 
ction OMMest week, ended June 17, 1955, 
Posner g@forcing to “Ward’s Automotive 
H. Law-@#ports,” assembled an estimated 
members@,121 cars, compared with 134,- 
natin@™S (revised) in the previous 
ig yearg#ek. The past week’s produc- 
s of th@™n total of cars and _ trucks 
sounted to 169,567 units, or an 
Wm. P@rease of 6% above the preced- 
ik, Paine@ik week's outout of 159,696 units 
rtis, anGiid 27% ebove the 133,893 units 
t & CO%@Mported for t-e same week a 
iy «menar ago, states “Ward’s.” 
nmitteGLast week’s car output advanced 
cement. Mpve that of the previous week 
1.448 cars, while truck output 
ped by 1,577 vehicles during 
. mg .wces. In the corresponding 
Texasiek last year 113,626 cars and 


nae 
<O/ trucks were assembled. 


“st week the agency reported 

novig © were 23,446 trucks made in 

: ited States. This compared 

was {0 pe y in the previous week 
itv, <’<0¢ a year ago. 

-ott an@@@"adian outout last week was 

ceo at 10,815 cars an 2,580 

«Ss. in the previous week Do- 

Sn plants built 10,643 cars 

Co. «409 trucks. and for the com- 

Role ore oy week 5,037 cars and 

rucks. 


Siness Failures Register Mild 
Decline in Past Week 

€rcial and industrial fail- 

ped to 214 in the week 

June 16 from 230 in the 








The State of Trade and Industry 


preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. Despite this 
mild decline, failures remained 
above the 207 which occurred last 
year and exceeded considerably 
the 1953 toll of 167. Failures con- 
tinued 14% lighter, however, than 
the prewar total of 249 in tie 
similar week of 1939. 


There were 175 failures with 
liabilities of $5,000 or more, com- 
pared with 183 a week ago and 
170 last year. Small failures, 
those with liabilities under $5,000, 
dipped to 39 from 47 but re- 
mained slightly above the 37 in 
1954. Eighteen of the failures had 
liabilities in excess of $100,000 as 
compared with 12 in the previous 
week. 

Trade and_ construction § ac- 
counted for the week’s down turn, 
with retailing failures off to 103 
from 115, wholesaling to 14 from 
21, and construction to 25 from 
29. In contrast, the toll among 
manufacturers edged up to 52 
from 47 and among commercial 
service concerns to 20 from 18. 
More businesses failed in manufac- 
turing and retailing than last year, 
while construction held steady and 
wholesale trade and service 
showed mild. dips from the 1954 
level. 


Failures declined, during the 
week in six of the nine geographic 
regions. Failures in the Pacific 
States declined to 52 from 58, in 
the East North Central to 27 from 
36, and in the South Atlantic to 
16 from 20. Notable increases oc- 
curred in the Middle Atlantic 
States, up to 83 from 76, and in 
the New England States, up to 
18 from 13...These two regions 
had considerably more failures 
than a year ago. Slight year-to- 
year rises prevailed jn three other 
regions, while four had fewer 
failures than in 1954. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Made 
Sharp Advances in Latest Week 


In the sharpest advance in about 
eight months, the Dun & Brad- 
street wholesale food price index 
rose 12 cents to stand at $6.51 on 
June 14. This represented a gain 
of 19% above last week’s $6.39, 
but it was still 10.0% below the 
$7.23 of a year ago. 


The current uptrend was 
sparked by higher wholesale 
prices for wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
beef, hams, bellies, lard, coffee, 
cottonseed oil, cocoa, beans, eggs, 
hogs and lambs. Only flour, bar- 
ley, sugar, raisins and _ steers 
showed declines for the week. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in 
general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of 
food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Turned Sharply Upward the 
Past Week 


Tre general commodity price 
level turned upward last week 
following the downward trend of 
tre past few months. The daily 
wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., rose to 273.45 on June 14, 
from 271.66 a week earlier and 
271.80 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. 

All grains except barley scored 
sizable price advances the past 
week. Nearby wheat deliveries 
were in good demand with flour 
mills the major buyers. Recent 
soaking rains came too late to 
help the Winter wheat crop but 
were considered beneficial to the 
Spring wheat cron as well as to 
corn and soybeans in those areas 
where planting had been com- 
pleted. The more distant wheat 
contracts were easier, reflecting 
the prospective heavy carryover 
and the announcement of lower 


support and parity prices for 1956. 
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The Department of Agriculture 
June crop report issued over the 
week-end, put this year’s total 
wheat production at 845,215,000 
bushels, the smallest since 1943, 
and 13% under last year’s crop of 
969,781,000 bushels. The Winter 
wheat yield was forecast at 639,- 
224,000 bushels, or about 14,000,000 
bushels less than the estimate of 
a month ago. 


There was some improvement 
in bookings of Spring wheat bak- 
ery flours the past week with 
prices trending higher, particular- 
ly the high gluten varieties. Hard 
wheat flours worked irregularly 
lower with demand restricted by 
the expectation of lower prices in 
the near future. 


The market for green coffee 
continued to strengthen, reflecting 
tre prospect of an agreement 
among the producing countries to 
establish marketing quotas at lev- 
els expected to stabilize the mar- 
ket at between 50 and 60 cents a 
pound. 


Some brands of coffee were ad- 
vanced 2 to 3 cents a pound at the 
retail level. 


Cocoa prices rose sharply in 
late dealings under active com- 
mission house and trade demand 
touched off by the upward move 
in other import commodities. 
Warehouse stocks of cocoa de- 
clined slightly to 237,912 bags, 
from 240,718 a week earlier and 
compared with 100,997 bags a year 
ago. Raw sugar was somewhat 
easier as demand for refined 
slackened with the recent drop in 
temperatures. 


Domestic cotton prices held in a 
narrow range and moved slightly 
upward in the latter part of the 
week. Trading activity increased 
somewhat with reported sales in 
the 14 markets totaling 60,000 
bales for the week, against 51,800 
and 53,400 bales in the two pre- 
ceding weeks. 


Stabilizing influences included 
domestic and foreign price-fixing 
and reports of a number of for- 
eign authorizations for the pur- 
chase of cotton. 


Weakness in early trading was 


attributed to uncertainty over 
acreage allotments, slow export 
trade, steady loan redemptions 


and the prospect of a larger than 
expected carryover on July 31, 
as well as a report that Japan 
was contemplating cutting its im- 
ports of cotton in the new season. 
Loan repayments on 1954-crop 
cotton during the we*k ended 
June 3 totaled 30,900 bales, the 
largest volume reported in any 
week this season. 


Trade Volume Slightly Lower for 
Week But Well Above Level 
Of a Year ago 


Retail sales in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week were 
slightly lower than in the pre- 
vious week but remained wll 
above the year-ago volume for 
the similar period. 


Instalment buying was much 
greater than at that time and re- 
tailers’ collections were more 
prompt. Consumers continued to 
spend proportionally larger 
amounts on hard than soft goods. 


The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ranged 
from 2 to 6% above a year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from year-ago lev- 
els by the following percentages: 
Fast —3 to +1; New England +1 


to +5: Northwest +2 to +6; 
South and Midwest +3 to +7; 
Southwest +5 to +9 and Pacific 
Coast +6 to +10. 


Shoppers gave less attention to 
women’s and children’s apvarel 
last week, as bad weather in 
many parts of the country cur- 
tailed interest somewhat in vaca- 
tion items. Sales of men’s cloth- 
ing increased markedly, however, 


and were estimated to be about 


10% higher than last year at this 
time. Light-weight suits, haber- 
dashery and many gift items sold 
well. 


Heavy appliances sold at last 
week’s high level, but housewares, 
fiber rugs, bedding and outdoor 
furniture sold in smaller quanti- 
ties than at that time. 


Wholesale trade in the period 
ended on Wednesday of last week 
held close to the high level of 
recent weeks and was well above 
the total reached in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. 


Increased buying of apparel and 
home furnishings was offset by 
slower trade in textiles and food. 


Dealers in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles reported favor- 
able response at showings of 
women’s Fall apparel, where 
buyers generally spent more for 
early orders than a year ago. New 
styling and good values also drew 
heavy attendance at other market 
centers. Sportswear was most 
popular, with dresses, sweaters 
and accessories in almost as good 
demand. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended June 11, 1955, 
advanced 3% from the like period 


of last year. In the preceding 
week, June 4, 1955, a rise of 5% 
was registered from that of the 


for 
ll, 
re- 


similar period of 1954, while 
the four weeks ended June 
1955, an increase of 6% was 
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corded. For the period Jan. 1, 1955 
to June 11, 1955, a gain of 6% was 
registered above that of 1954. 


Retail trade in New York City 
the past week advanced about 4% 
above that of a year ago, trade 
observers estimated. Good weather, 
this source states, was largely re- 
sponsible for the improved 
showing. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended June 11, 
1955, declined 1% below that of 
the like period of last year. In 
the preceding week, June 4, 1955, 
a decrease of 2% (revised) was 


recorded. For the four weeks 
ended June 11, 1955, an increase 
of 2% occurred. For the period 


Jan. 1, 1955, to June 11, 1955, the 
index recorded a rise of 1% from 
that of the corresponding period 
of 1954. 


C. R. Haig Opens 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Chester R. 
Haig, Jr., is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 50 
Gates Circle. 


W. H. Haskins Opens 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y.— 
William H. Haskins is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
at 35-34 84th Street. 





Year 


Net income (after de- 
ductions for preferred 
stock dividends of 
subsidiaries and mi- 





CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 


and subsidiary companies consolidated 


1953 


Operating revenues___ $27,993,446 


nority interests).___ $ 1,562,315 


Preferred stock divi- 

ae $ 175,120 $ 170,329 $ 169,670 
Balance for common 

I ai cctpvpmabiastiecl $ 1,387,195 $ 1,520,449 $ 1,791,006 
Common shares out- 

standing (end of 

SED” scuqusuann 1,314,947 1,319,262 1,327,192 
Earnings per common 

IN $1.05 $1.15 $1.35 

% a 4 ok 4 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


and subsidiary companies consolidated 


Year Year 12 Months End. 

1953 _1954 March 31, 1955 

Operating revenues___ $11,223,895 $12,363,018 $12,829,509 
Net income (after de- 
ductions for preferred 
stock dividends of 
subsidiaries and mi- 

nority interests).__. $ 977,249 $ 1,042,384 $ 1,123,659 
Preferred stock divi- 

ee: dbbinine $ 167,432 $ 158,751 $ 154,414 
Balance for common 

ek $ 809,817 $ 883,633 $ 969,245 
Common shares out- 
standing (end of 

period) __--- aia 503,787 537,260 587,598 
Earnings per common 

on sks ccna $1.61 $1.64 $1.65 


Year 12 Months End. 
1954 March 31, 1955 





$29,005,628 $30,624,698 


$ 1,690,778 $ 1,960,676 
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Industry's Responsibility for 
Job Creation and Job Security 


feel the burden of any slump in 
demand. The larger company, of 
course, would have a strong in- 
centive to hold on to any part- 
making business instead of farm- 
ing it out to smaller suppliers. Yet 
the smaller business is much less 
able to stand the shock. 


From every angle that you 
might view them, such guarantees 
would force businessmen te think 
twice, to move more cautiously, to 
slow down, to go slow on the bold 
planning and the risk-taking that 
have been the traditional driving 
gower behind our industrial prog- 
ress. And the nation should think 
twice before approving something 
which would tamper with the del- 
icate balance of incentives which 
keep men and companies working 
hard and making progress to- 
gether. 


Automation—A Timely Blessing 


Some who propose a guaranteed 
annual wage say that it is par- 
ticularly essential now, because of 
a dark, mysterious thing called 
automation—this thief in the night 
that steals men’s jobs. Some rab- 
glerousers go further and utter 
Zrim predictions and paint black 
pictures of jobless workers roam- 
ing the streets aimlessly while 
fully automatic factories silently 
Zrind out endless streams of prod- 
ucts. On the other hand, some 
more enlightened labor leaders 
recognize that the whole thing is 
essentially only a continuation of 
the long-time trend toward more 
Jabor-saving machinery—and that 
is the primary factor which has 
made it possible for us to make 
more products per unit of toil, and 
hence, make possible both higher 
peng and better living standards 
or all. 


Actually, what is called automa- 
tion is revolutionary only in the 
aew markets it is opening up, the 
industries that are expanding with 
1, the increasing number of new 
a. d better jobs it is creating. 

A recent visitor to the General 
“Metors diesel locomotive factory 
t La Grange, Ill., asked a fore- 
nan how anyow® could tell if such 

complex operation was func- 
ioning well. “That’s easy,” an- 
swered the foreman. “If I see 
anyone who's either sweating or 
2ored, I know something’s wrong. 
When a man’s sweating, it means 
he’s doing a job that should be 
erformed by a machine. And 
when he’s bored, it means he’s 
Joing a humdrum job which a 
nachine could do better. The best 
plant is one that hires men to use 
their heads, not their backs.” 


What is called automation, then, 
‘6 not a threat but a promise to 
ihe American workers. A promise 
21 more jobs, better-paying jobs, 
nore interesting jobs, and more 
200ds for all of us. Any unbiased 
study will show thtat jobs and pay 
jave grown fastest in those indus- 
tries where technical improve- 
nents have been most frequent. 
The telephone company reports 
‘hat if they were still relying on 
ine old operator system instead of 
tial phones, there would soon not 
enough total women between 
ihe ages of 18 and 40 in the whole 
vuntry to fill the jobs—and we 
Jo want some of them as wives 
od mothers! Of course, if dial 
hones had not solved this prob- 
em, costs would have soared and 
nany of us could not have tele- 
yhones today. Moreover, even 
vith the dial system, the tele- 
hone company employs more 
people than it did under the old 
perator system. 

In the last 100 years, our popu- 
aiion has multiplied itself by 
seven times. But our industrial 


sobs have multiplied themselves 
y nine times. 


It is mainly through such tech- 
nological change that the nation’s 
economy has retained its fresh 
impulses and the vigor to expand 
and provide more jobs, not fewer 
jobs. The faster we discard ob- 
solete products, machines, and 
costly ways of work, the faster we 
will lift our living standards and 
increase our national wealth. 


It is inconceivable that the 
promise of continued technologi- 
cal advance in helping us reach 
such goals for the general good 
should be blighted by _ short- 
sighted objections or misunder- 
standings. By 1975, it is estimated 
that this country will be consum- 
ing products at twice the present 
rate while the available work 
force is expected to increase by 
no more than 25%. Whether we 
call. it automation or continued 
improvement in equipment, such 
progress. holds our only hope for 
a rising standard of living. 


Productivity and Standards of 
Living 


The outstanding characteristic 
of this nation’s economic history 
is productivity growth. But, even 
as it worked its magic in the lives 
of all of us, most of those who 
benefited from it were unaware or 
only dimly conscious of this 
growth. In some cases it took in- 
quiries from foreign countries to 
make us aware that we had here 
something both good and unusual. 
We have begun to study the rea- 
sons for this productivity growth. 
And this is all to the good. 


The output per man-hour in 
our country during this century 
has increased at an average rate 
of about 2% a year. Compounded, 
this means that every 35 years 
productivity doubles. One hour of 
a man’s effort today produces 
twice as much as one hour of his 
father’s generally more strenuous 
effort. Fifty years ago, machines 
provided less than half the power 
used for work. Today machines 
supply 95% of the energy re- 
quired. 


What has this meant to us as 
people? It means we don’t have 
to work nearly as hard as we once 
did. The average work week of 
60 hours at the turn of the cen- 
tury has dropped to 40 hours. Our 
children spend more years in 
school. Most employees get an- 
nual vacations, the privilege of 
only a very few 50 years ago. 
Physical effort averages far less 
than it did then—men use their 


brains more and their muscles 
less. 


Rising pay rates have put the 
industrial employee into the pros- 
perous, middle-class group of our 
society. His purchasing power is 
5 times what it was 100 years ago, 
twice what it was 25 years ago. 
The industrial employee, more 
than any other single bracket, has 
been responsible for the purchase, 
in the past 5 years, of 30 million 
refrigerators and home freezers, 
27 million TV sets, and 22 million 
new cars. Americans are today 
spending more than $30 billion 
a year satisfying their leisure- 
time needs! 

Yet our gains have not been 
entirely material. Churches in 
this country have 89 million 
members who contribute $2 pil- 
lion a year. Hospitals have in- 
creased their capacity 50% in the 
last 20 years. Our schools have 
an enrollment of 33 million, of 
whom 2% million are in higher 
education, 55% more than in 1940. 
While all indications point to 
greatly @xpanded educational fa- 
cilities in the future, we are al- 


ready spending a total of $10 bil- 
lion a year on our schools, 32 
times as much as in 1900. We have 
more than 40,000 libraries. We 


have 2,500 art museums and sup- 
port 170 symphony orchestras. 

Capitalism, as we know it in 
this country, has no more re- 
semblance to the picture drawn 
by Karl Marx and his followers 
than a windmill has to an atomic 
energy plant. He predicted that 
capitalism would _ concentrate 
more and more wealth and in- 
come in fewer and fewer hands, 
and would impoverish the masses. 
The exact opposite has taken 
place in America. In the twelve 
years, 1941 to 1953, there has been 
a tenfold increase in the number 
of family incomes above $5,000 
per year. In a climate of freedom, 
we have created the best life for 
the greatest number of people 
that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. No iron or bamboo cur- 
tain can begin to compare with 
us in the manner of life our sys- 
tem provides for the average 
worker. 


The experience of Britain is 
also illuminating. Four years af- 
ter their release from the con- 
trols and rigidities of state so- 
cialism, most Englishmen are en- 
joying a higher standard of liv- 
ing than ever before. Employ- 
ment is at an all-time high of 22 
million. Unemployment is at a 
minimum. Under Socialism, 
housing lagged badly in that 
bombed-out country. Today, with 
restrictions lifted, 700,000 new 
units will have been put up in 
the two-year period of 1954-55. 
The steel industry, freed from na- 
tionalization, and now being re- 
stored to private ownership, is 
expanding its capacity to 22% 
million tons by 1958—double the 
prewar figure. New industries 
like chemicals, autos, and elec- 
tronic equipment are heading the 
British challenge in overseas 
markets. And the average man 
appreciates it, as the recent elec- 
tion eloquently testifies. 


Industry’s Responsibilities 


The moral seems plain. 
try’s responsibility for job cre- 
ation and greater job security 
consists in continuing and ex- 
panding the opportunities for 
Americans to find the work that 
suits them best. In a free so- 
ciety, the problem of fitting an 
individual into a job in which he 
is productive and content is one 
that must be left largely to the 
individual. The best industry can 
do is to see that an individual 
has enough attractive choices 
open to him. 

Now, without going into specific 
programs of action, which will be 
outlined by the speakers to fol- 
low, it seems to me that we, as 
employers, can do two things to 
provide greater job security. 


First, we can individually es- 
tablish a clear-cut management 
policy toward factors affecting job 
security, so far as these factors 
are within our control. Study of 
past employment figures, sales 
and production curves, and sea- 


Indus- 


sonal fluctuations often shows 
where improvements can be 
made. Management has made 


heartening progress in modifying 
some of the swings in production 
and employment, but we must in- 
tensify our efforts for the job that 
still remains to be done. 


Second, we must find ways to 
continue our remarkable record 
of job creation, and especially 
the creation of better, more in- 
teresting jobs for those who can 
fill them. 


In this field the new technol- 
ogies hold a world of promise. 
But we will need more capital to 
supply the needed equipment, and 
more well-trained technologists 
to build and maintain it. 

Still more industrial research is 
needed to discover and develop 
new products, new industries, and, 
of course, new jobs. Industry’s 
expenditures for research grew 
fifty-fold between 1920 and 1953 
and now stand at over $1™% bil- 
lion annually. 

But such continued progress, 
however highly desirable it may 
be, is not inevitable. It will be 
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achieved or not, depending on 
whether we keep alive the incen- 
tives from which progress springs. 


The sums of money required 
for capital investment in indus- 
trial expansion and for the cre- 
ation of new jobs will be avail- 
able only if individuals are free 
to save and only if corporations 
have a chance to earn a profit 
that makes them willing to as- 
sume the necessary risks. An- 
other requirement is that a fair 
share of the earnings can be re- 
tained and not confiscated by dis- 
criminatory tax rates and double 
taxation of dividends. Take 
away these incentives and you en- 
danger the whole fabric of the 
economy that has already given 
so much te so many millions of 
Americans. 


Industrial progress is the key 
that has opened up to Americans 
that greater share of security, 
economic independence, leisure, 
good housing, and schools that 
people have dreamed about for 
themselves and their children 
since the beginning of recorded 
history. All this has been possi- 
ble because we are not afraid of 
progress and because in America 
all have shared in that progress. 


Continued progress demands 
that we avoid clamping men, ma- 
chines, and methods into rigid 
patterns of action and planning. 
To succumb to this in search of 
an illusory security would be let- 
ting the key to an even better 
future slip from our grasp. In 
such a climate, the new technolo- 
gies with so much promise would 
wither away. 

Industry can create the most 
true job security for Americans 
by remaining free to expand pro- 
duction and to widen markets, 
free to innovate and to diversify. 
This is the only realistic and time- 
tested way to provide more and 
better jobs for a people that is 
growing at the rate of 242 million 
a year—a people that, by 1975, 
will need at least 15 million more 
jobs than exist today. 

The best assurance of security 
for the industrial employee and 
his family rests in our continued 
economic growth and rising pro- 
ductivity as a whole nation. To- 
morrow’s “Want Ads” are being 
written by industry at this very 
moment. They will outline op- 
portunities and rewards that can 
only be guessed at today. We will 
reach these bold, new horizons 
in proportion to our faith as a 
free people in our ability to solve 
our problems without compulsion. 
We must not jeopardize our suc- 
cessful system by loading it with 
burdens which might crush it— 
but neither should we assume 
that any new burden would be 
intolerable. 

We have many reasons for con- 
fidence. For example, the latest 
McGraw-Hill survey of Business 
Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment —a vital sign of industrial 
and economic progress—indicates 
that, in this vear of 1955, Amer- 
ican business expects to invest 
$292 billion in new plants and 
equipment. This is 5% more than 
was invested last year—and 5% 
more than industry expected, as 
recently as last fall, to spend this 
year. If attained, this will be a 
new high for any year in our 
history. 

Even more encouraging is the 
fact that investment plans for 
new plants and equipment are al- 
ready being formulated—and have 
reached a predictable stage—for 
1956, 1957, and 1958. Such long- 
range capital investment planning 
is most promising. It is a reas- 
suring and dynamic force in our 
economy. For it is upon such 
capital investment that our econ- 
omy and our standard of living 
depend for future progress. 

The task before us is great. In 
Saying so, we are mindful of the 
temper of the public mind and the 
growing demands of society on 
the business segment of our 
society. 

We know all too well that there 
are those who peddle the poison- 
ous philosophy that a private 


economy cannot be counted upon 
to seed its own growth — thosa 
who would have the America, 
people believe that sweeping gov- 
ernment control or constant neeg_ 
ling of the economy with hypo- 
dermics of artificial “purchasing 
power” is the only way to assura 
continued economic well-being 
Purchasing power which outruns 
the production of desired goods jg 
inflation. Increases in produc. 
tivity are just as essential as jn- 
creases in purchasing power. They 
must go hand-in-hand if oy; 
progress is to be soundly based. 

And so, we come together — 
eonscious of our responsibility ang 
the size of our. task—to seek out 
and agree upon some pivotal 
ideas. It is my earnest hope that 
from this meeting will emerge 
plans of action which will im- 
prove the continuity of operations 
in our own plants, strengthen in- 
dustrial performance, as a whole. 
and add still more stature to the 
position of industry as a citizen 
of the community we all seek to 
serve. 


Timothy Dunn Joins 
McManus in Texas 


Joseph McManus & Co., mem- 
bers New York, ‘American and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, an- 
nounce that Timothy H. Dunn of 
Dallas, Texas, has joined their 
organization as Western Manager. 
Mr. Dunn was recently’ with 
Southwestern Securities Co. of 
Dallas and Midland, Texas. 


E. M. Miller Joins 
Cantor, Fitzgerald 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
Eugene M. Miller has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Institu- 
tional Investment Department of 
Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., 232 
North Canon Drive. 

Mr. Miller had previously oper- 
ated his own management con- 
sulting office in Los Angeles. 


Fenmore Opens Office 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRON icLe) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Max- 
well J. Fenmore is conducting 4 
securities business from offices at 
7348 Melrose Avenue. 


E. F. Hutton to Acmit 


On July 1 Theodore Weicker 
Jr. will become a partner in E. F 
Hutton & Company, 61 Broadway. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Zuckerman, Smith Partner 


Zuckerman, Smith & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change on July 1. will admit 
George J. Connors to partnership. 


Form Bryant & Co. 


ALEXANDRIA, Va.—4J. C. Her- 
bert Bryant, member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. will form 
Bryant & Co., with offices at 116 
North Fairfax Street, in partnet- 
ship with Thomas L. Wattles, ef- 
fective July 1. 


Alan Bruce Co. Opens 


BOSTON, Mass.—Alan Bruce = 
Co. is engaging in a securities _ 
iness from offices at 1 State 


L. J. Mack Co. Opens 


YONKERS, N. Y¥.—Lloyd Mack 
is engaging in a securities busine 
from offices at 41 Kathwood Roa®. 
He has formed L. J. Mack & © 
Inc. 


Mid America Secs. Inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Mid 
American Securities Inc. of Uta 


has been formed with offices a 
26 West Broadway to engage i” ® 
securities business. B. Leland Ta" 
ner is a principal of the firm. 
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Here Are Some More Opinions on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


uniform eligibility requirements 
jor benefits. 

The proposals of Unions on this 
matter have varied in the past 
and were fluid as we have seen 
this year in Detroit, and what has 
come out of the Ford agreement 
does not appear to be a guaran- 
teed annual or semi-annual wage, 
but merely a supplement of exist- 
ing Unemployment Compensation 
benefits. 

There is danger, of course, that 
+his is the preliminary step to the 
establishment of guaranteed an- 
rual income or prolonged sever- 
ance pay for laid off employees 
»hieh could be an impossible bur- 
den for some in business, while 
entirely within the means of 
others. 

I believe, that there is danger 
49 the economy in rising costs to 
all. including organized employ- 
ees, with this additional operating 
expense. It could ultimately lead 
to a controlled economy. Its prog- 
ress should be carefully watched. 


L. D. FEDDERMAN 


Chairman of the Board, 
Interstate Engineering Corportion, 
Anaheim, California 


The many phases of a true guar- 
anteed annual -wage are so vast 
that in my opinion it would re- 
quire several volumes to cover the 
subject. A true 
gu/aranteed 
annual wage, 
intheform 
thatit was 
first presented 
to the Ameri- 
can business- 
man, would 
probably be 
the greatest 
step toward 
Socialism that 
this country 
has made 
since it first 
elected 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President of the 
United States. However, while I 
nave not read the complete Ford 
r General Motors agreements, I 
must say that my understanding 
f the “Deal” that these corpora- 
tions made with the CIO does not 
give Walter Reuther the right to 
lap his hands in high glee in the 
belief that he has a true guar- 
anteed annual wage. No doubt in 
future contract talks he will, now 
that his foot is in the door, press 
ior a more true GAW. 


It appears to me that the Ford 


ce pute. > 





L. D. Fedderman 


and General Motors’ contracts 
merely take a certain fixed 
«mount and withhold it from a 


man’s pay. This money it then put 
into a reserve fund so that at a 
later date, when lay-offs occur, 
the reserve fund will be called 
Upon to pay a certain percentage 
of the laid-off employee’s wages 
in addition to his regular State 
U nemployment Insurance. In 
other words, I feel that as it now 
stands, it is strictly an “insurance 
policy.” So long as no other funds 
of the corporation are involved, 
I don’t see where, in its present 
state, it contains any threat to the 
future financial corporate struc- 


ture, 


To my mind, the most dangerous 
element in the entire picture was 


) the attitude of the American press 


during the negotiations between 
Ford, General Motors and the 
CIO. This attitude, which seemed 
‘o permeate every news article, 
Fave me the impression § that 
Walter Reuther was swinging a 
big stick and that two of our 
Sreatest corporations — Ford and 
General Motors, were cowering in 
the corner wondering when the 
hext blow would fall. Neither cor- 
boration seemed to give apy in- 


dication that this was not actually 
the true picture. 


As to the argument that the 
compromise contracts are infla- 
tionary, this is undoubtedly true 
because the price of automobiles 
will no doubt be increasced by at 
least the amount of the total 
hourly amount involved. How- 
ever, isn’t it true that the amount 
being put aside by these corpora- 
tions for the fund is not now 
being spent and therefore the em- 
ployee will not be adding this 
amount to his present spending? 
Likewise, at some later date, when 
we are in a deflationary spiral 
and perhaps even the beginning 
of a real depression, this money 
will then come out into circulation 
and will have the effect of helping 
to stop an oncoming panic. 
Furthermore, you may rest as- 
sured that had not Mr. Reuther 
obtained what he chooses to call 
a guaranteed annual wage, he 
would certainly have obtained its 
equivalent for his workers in cash 
which would have been even more 
inflationary. 


If, however, the contracts are 
actually as I interpret them to be, 
I fail to see where the CIO has 
actually achieved a guaranteed 
annual wage rather than an insur- 
ance policy. 


N. MATTHEW GOTTESMANN, 
ESQ. 


New York City, N. Y. 


The solution to the perplexing 
problem of guaranteeing an an- 
nual wage would in a great meas- 
ure be aided by the plans which 
are described 
below — 
adaptedin 
some _ accept- 
able form to 
an entire in- 
dustry or in- 
dividual en- 
terprise. 

Thousands 
of deferred 
distribution 
profit -sharing 
Plans have 
been estab- 
lished by 
management 
inthe past 
fifteen years. For the most part 
each worker’s participation § in 
such profits has been based on 
the amount of his total annual 
earnings, including bonuses and 
overtime. There does not appear 
to be any known case, however, 
in which the profit-sharing con- 
tributions made on behalf of the 
worker has been based on or tied 
to his production, which is the 
fairest method of judging the 
worker’s contribution to the profit 
element. 


I recommend that deferred dis- 
tribution profit-sharing plans ad- 
ministered through trusts be in- 
augurated which will allocate the 
employers’ contributions thereto 
to the individual account of the 
worker participants reflecting the 
exact contribution made by each 
of the workers to the profits being 
shared (assuming of course that 
profits are experienced). 


If desired, a definite portion of 
the amount allocated to each par- 
ticipant in the trust could be im- 
mediately disbursed to him. The 
balance would be held in trust 
until such time as wages fall be- 
low an agreed-upon predeter- 
mined level, or until such time as 
management signiiies that it is 
unable to supply sufficient work 
to maintain the earning level by 
laying off the employee. 

Upon the occurrence of either 
of these events the trustee would 
commence payment to the worker 
out of the trust fund in the 
amount of all or part of his basic 
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wage, depending on which of the 
two events first occurs, out of the 
moneys credited to the worker in 
his account in the trust (adjusted 
for interim earnings Or unemploy- 
ment compensation) until the em- 
ployee’s account is exhausted or 
the worker is recalled. 


Thus to the extent that the 
funds are accumulated the worker 
would have a guaranteed annual 
wage through his own efforts and 
not on a “give-away” basis. Such 
eccumulation would either take 
the place of or supplement present 
union unemployment funds taxed 
at an undoubtedly lower rate than 
if immediately distributed. 

Alternatively, to accomplish the 
result referred to in the previous 
paragraph, deferred profit-sharing 
trusts may be established which 
would in accordance with accepted 
practice allocate the profit share 
to the employee on a basis pro- 
portionate to each participant's 
annual compensation, or in ac- 
cordance with the formula 
weighted for seniority as well as 
annual compensation. Of course 
existing profit-sharing trusts may 
be amended to provide the pay- 
outs on lay-off heretofore de- 
scribed. 

The advantage of using the de- 
ferred profit-sharing trust in this 
connection has been proved over 
the years by the tax advantages 
accruing thereto under the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


P. S. the writer is an attorney 
specializing in tax and labor law 
matters. 


W. HARNICHFEGER 


President, 
Harnischfeger Corporation 


Personally, I have always been 
opposed to a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage because I believe it is be- 
yond the capacity of any em- 
ployer to 
guarantee 
something be- 
yond his con- 
trolandif 
adopted by 
the major 
basic indus- 
tries, it would 
lead to State 
Socialism! I 
noticed that 
even Reuther 
agrees the 
only possible 
area where it 
would = func- 
tion is in the 
larger businesses as smaller busi- 
nesses would not have the work- 
ing capital even to begin to as- 
sume that kind of responsibility. 

In the case of our operations, I 
might say that in the °’30s our 
volume shrank about 80% and it 
took a number of years to get 
back to reasonable operations. It 
would certainly have been com- 
mercial suicide to have had an 
annual wage contract. 

I do not believe the manage- 
ment of a company has a right 
to make any speculative commit- 
ment in business. 

Another very questionable pro- 
cedure in my opinion is that these 
types of agreements are being 
tied into the obligations of the 
State and the taxpayer is, appar- 
ently, going to become a party 
to this type of a guarantee. If 
we continue on this type of phi- 
losophy, it is only a question of 
time before the inflation will 
bring about a Ten-Cent Doliar. 
Naturally, the average working- 
man certainly is not interested in 
this type of paper transaction 
where he spends a lifetime work- 
ing for a living and in return ends 
up with a so-called Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and _ Pension 
which is paid out on the basis of 
a Ten-Cent Dollar. 

Both industry and government 
must exercise their responsibility 
in the matter of getting back to 
sound fundamentals and a bal- 
canced Federal budget, which is 


the keystone to a sound economy. 





W. Harnischfeger 


HARRY W. DAVIES 


Chairman of the Board, Marine 
Midland Trust Company of Central 
New York, Syracuse 1, New York 


_ When Samuel Gompers organ- 
ized one of the earlier American 
labor union movements, it is un- 
likely that he even thought that 
unions ever 
would gain the 
benefits of a 
“Guaranteed 
Annual 
Wage.” Now, 
65 years later, 
unions have 
blossomed and 
matured to the 
extent that 
“Guaranteed 
Annual Wage” 
is here and, 
make no mis- 
take about it, 
H. W. Davies §_it_is here to 
stay. To some, 
GAW is a nasty word, to others a 
previous hard won panacea to the 
working man’s problem of unduly 
severe seasonal wage fluctuations. 
Perhaps, in fact, the truth is 
somewhere between these extreme 
views. A guaranteed annual wage 
certainly offers added security to 
labor and added expense to indus- 
try. In the long run, as everyone 
knows, the price for finished 
goods rises as a result of increased 
production costs. It follows as- 
cordingly in an inflationary move- 
ment that the purchasing power of 
the dollar shrinks. To me this is 
the other side of the coin. On one 
side security, on the other 
expense. 
Certainly, “Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” has many good points and 
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management has a real responsi- 
bility for the welfare of its 
workers. However, in a rush to 
obtain GAW’s security, we will do 
well to consider its various costs. 
The past is our guide, the present 
is our testing ground and the 
future holds our judgment. 


HUGH C. GRUWELL 


President 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


It would appear that the so- 
called guaranteed annual wage 
marks a new inflationary step 
toward the more complete social- 
ization of 
enterprise. It 
is difficult to 
see how small 
companies can 
face this 
additional 
financial 
burden and 
the end result 
would seem to 
be more and 
more mergers 
at the risk of 
anti-trust ac- 
tion, or the 
subsidizing of 
the smaller 
undertakings by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If workers are to be paid 
for work not done, we may be 
quite sure that farmers are again 
going to importune the govern- 
ment to reimburse them for crops 
not planted. 


After all is said and done, it is 
probable that our large business 
enterprises in various fields (and 


Continued on page 54 
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How fast can 
you name 
this city? 


[ Here are 10 clues.. 


looking for an advantageous location for a new plant or office 


1. It’s the capital of the rapidly grow- 
ing central industrial area. 


2. It’s close to the exact center of U.S. 
population. 


3.303 new industrial concerns have 
located in the area in last 10 years. 


4. Investment by these firms and ex- 
pansion programs of existing com- 
panies totaled $526,675,000 over 
last 10 year period. 


5. Coal, steel, other basic materials 
are right “next door,” 


. all worth remembering if you're ] 
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6. Economical river transportation at 
the doorstep. 


7. Eight major railroad trunklines and 
128 interstate trucklines serve the 
area. 


8. Noted as “best governed city” im 
U.S.A. 


9. Famous for its atmosphere of indus- 
trial harmony . . . for workers with, 
made-in- America ideas. 


10. Plentiful supply of electric power 


and gas. 


The Cincinnati Gas and Electsig Company 
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Continued from page 53 


Here Are Some More Opinions on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


we may be sure that this gain by 
the unions will be pressed in 
many lines of industry) will be 
able to weather this additional 
burden, particularly under the 
dynamic nature of our economy 
at the present time. Through ad- 
ditional automaton developments 
and technological advances even 
this extra large load could prob- 
ably be absorbed but the diffi- 
culty would seem to rest with the 
medium and small concerns who 
are not in the same position to 
adapt their operations toward 
large scale savings. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, Jr. 


President, Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Although the subject of the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage is an 
involved one with many facets, 
there are some economic funda- 
mentals which 
are involved. 
In most man- 
ufacturing en- 
terprises 
wages and 


fringe bene- 
fits to em- 
ployees are 


the largest 
single element 
of cost, and as 
costs increase, 
obviously 
prices must 
increase if a 
company is to 
stay in busi- 





H. F. Hagemann, Jr. 
ness over any extended period of 
time. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, it is the public which will 
pay for added costs through in- 
¢reased prices. If however, prices 
rise to a point which discourages 


consumption, no company can 
long continue paying people for 
producing goods for which there 
is a declining market. A _ basic 
fact is that in a free competitive 
society ‘there are no guaranteed 


customers. The consumer is still 
king. 
Obviously, the larger, more 


successful companies will be bet- 
ter able to underwrite the cost 
of a GAW, or some approach to 
it, then the smaller ones. This 
could well have the effect of in- 
creasing the merger trend as 
smaller units are absorbed by 
financially sounder and more 
profitable larger units. 


Another angle is the effect that 
the GAW may have on employ- 
ment levels. Certainly companies 
will be more cautious in hiring 
additional people to meet a de- 
mand which may not be long 
lived. Already in the automobile 
industry there is a tendency to 
prefer to pay overtime rather 
than take on additional people. 

The objectives of trying to 
achieve greater economic secu- 
rity for a larger group of indi- 
viduals, which means greater sta- 
bility in purchasing power, is a 
good one but it can only be suc- 
cessful over the long run if labor 
by increased efficiency earns the 
additional wages paid to it, in- 
cluding all fringe benefits. 

Automobile workers are also 
consumers and to the extent that 
the increased wages and fringe 
benefits are not earned by in- 
creased productivity, the new 
contract could be inflationary in 
its effect. 

Certainly with the tremendous 
increase in the money supply over 
the last few years continuing up 
to date, and with the continued 
relatively easy money policy of 
the Federal Reserve, inflation is 
again a real threat. It seems 
likely that this year we are going 
to see a whole new round of 
wage increases. 


P.S. There is a real distinction 
between the Ford Company or 





General Motors guaranteeing an 
annual wage and setting up a cer- 
tain limited sum in a trust fund 
out of which unemployment pay- 
ments are to be made. 


JOHN HARPER 
President, Harper Oil Co., Inc. 


Your proposal to conduct a 
forum on the “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage,” will stimulate some 
reflection on the part of many 
of us who 
would prefer 
to remain on 
the _ sidelines 
for a while. In 
his article on 
the subject, 
Frank Rising 
expresses 
forebodings 
which consti- 
tute the im- 
mediate reac- 
tion of most 
management. 

My meager 
experience 
with a small 


John Harver 
group of drivers, where from 60% 


to 80% have been working for 
five or six years on a guarantee 
against lay-off, has dispelled some 
of this anxiety, though of course 
this may be due to the fact that 
during this period our line of 
business has been pretty uni- 
formly on the increase. 


Such a relationship with these 
employees does not seem to have 
encouraged them to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, but it 
has made our management much 
more solicitous in the maintenance 
of a steady rate of output. 


I ean see pitfalls and danger 
signals, but maybe it is well for 
two of our business giants to ex- 
periment with the plan, just so 
long as labor shows adequate 
restraint in forcing this principle 
on other industries and on smaller 
units with modest financial re- 
sources. 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
U. S. Congressman from Calif. 


Certainly the “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage” matter, so ably dis- 
cussed by Frank Rising in your 
issue of May 26, is a matter of 
greater 
importance 
than simply 
Ford versus 
UAW. 

The settle- 
ment, as I see 
it, certainly 
was nota 
guaranteed 
annual wage. 
It was simply 
a stepping up 
of unemploy- 
ment insur- 
ance benefits 
and the crea- 
tion of a fund 
therefore. The company, not being 
authorized by law to. create 
money, is not paying for this fund 
—the public is. For that’s the only 
place from which additional dol- 
lars can come. 

In a sense, the Ford workers are 
paying for it, for except for this 
settlement they probably would 
have had the same amount in 
wage increases. 

More importantly, however, this 
round of wage increases, for that 
is what it will be, is not essen- 
tially inflationary, since _ the 
money so accumulated is put into 
a fund, instead of distributed as 
spendable income. Even the gov- 
ernment contributes to it by loss 
of income tax revenue from the 
amount of the projected raise. 

Hats off to the company nego- 
tiators, Ford, GM and those to 
follow, for successfully side-step- 
ping the vicious “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage” measure. Next to 
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profit sharing, or stock-purchase- 
options, I would say Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Funds could do more 
good for company-employee con- 
tinuity and relationship than any- 
thing else. 

True, as some say, these settle- 
ments might conceivably team-up 
management with labor toward 
future inflationary pressure pos- 
sibilities. 

The greatest relief, however, in 
my judgment, is that this round 
of enforced wage increases is not 
inflationary. At all costs, we must 
continue to strive to protect from 
inflation the cost of living and 
assure the value of the dollar. 


DAN W. HOGAN 
President, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

I have read with interest Frank 
Rising’s address published by The 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 


icle recently, picturing the drive | 


for a “Guar- 
anteed Annual 
Wage” by the 
UAW -CIO. I 
have also 
read an ac- 
count of the 
settlement 
made with the 
Ford Motor 


which, in my 
opinion, bor- 
ders on creep- 
ing socialism. 
The fact that 
many of the 
employees are 
not accepting the plan agreed 
upon, indicates they have in mind 
the taking over of the plant 
eventually. Whatever it costs the 
Ford Motor Company to comply 
with the new contract must be 
added to the cost of their output, 
thus forcing the producers of food, 
clothing, and shelter, to advance 
their prices to meet new costs of 
their equipment. 


Should the “Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” spread, a further inflation 
of the dollar is inevitable. Re- 
cently the reliable U. S. News and 
World Report published a chart 
showing our dollar was somewhat 
stabilized at 52 cents of the 1939 
cent dollar. Our dollar in 1934 
was devalued by the Roosevelt 
administration about 39 cents giv- 
ing us a 61 cent dollar. This 
would make our dollar at the 
present time worth 61 multiplied 
by .52 which would make our 
non-redeemable dollar at the 
present time worth 31.72 cents. 
Proof of this valuation may be 
made by applying it to a loaf of 
bread, a pound of beef, or an acre 
of farm land. 


EDWARD F. HUTTON 
Partner, E. F. Hutton & Co., 
New York City 

Mr. Reuther’s guaranteed an- 
nual wage calls for setting up a 
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“reserve” which, in the case of 
the big auto companies, would 
run into tens 
of millions of 
dollars — in 


the caseof 
Ford, $55 mil- 
lion. 

Would not 
this “reserve” 
have to be 
cashable on 
demand — 
probably in 
Government 
Bonds? It 
would be 
“sTresnvn”™ 
money, not at 
work building 
cars or creating wealth. Maybe 
the industrial giants could stand 
the gaff—for a while, although 
this is doubtful. But what about 
the smaller companies, and espe- 
cially businesses starting up? 

What about the thousands of 
companies that supply Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler? Could 
they put millions into a “deep 
freeze” and continue to grow and 
employ more men? 


To keep their men at work, and 


Edward F. Hutton 


Company {, 
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thus prevent the fund from being 
exhausted, the giants would do 
work in their own shops that they 
are now contracting out to thou- 
sands of other companies. What 
does this do to the jobs of these 
other companies? 


If there is a lay-off among the 
giants, the men with little expe- 
rience will be first to go. How 
about the high seniority workers 
who stay on the job and in one 
way or another ‘will be obliged to 
support the low seniority men 
who will be gétting nearly full 
pay for doing nothing? 

See—neighbor? 


SAM J. IRVINE 


Chairman of the Board, Aero 
Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Like most others who had small 
companies, I am perturbed as to 
how a guarantee can be given 
workers of the small companies 
that an an- 
nual wage can 
be found for 
them by any 
existing 
means. The 
agreement 
reached be- 





? 


tween the 
UAW-CI1O- 
Ford and 
General Mo- 
se rs Bas 
taken the 
form that 


Sam J. Irvine 


; men believed 
it would in companies of such 
enormous size and having the 
ability to gauge the potential de- 
mand for their output. 

A precedent has been estab- 
lished so the thousands of us who 
run small plants know we are 
going to be faced with demands, 
foolish though they may be, that 
some kind of a guarantee be 
given our workers. While the 
Reuthers and the Meanys of labor 
realize that the small fellow can- 
not follow in line, nevertheless 
the heads of union at the local 
level will make the demand and 
will insist on many hours being 
put in discussing it. Somewhere 
there has to be a line of demar- 
cation separating the possible 
from the impossible in consider- 
ing guaranteed annual wage. 

While I am an employer of la- 
bor, I cannot close my eyes to the 
fact that the laborer has the right 
to consider himself worthy of his 
hire and that thought should be 
given to the sustenance of himself 
and his family during periods of 
recession or depression. The only 
way I can see this®™s being pos- 
sible of accomplishiment for the 
smaller organizatioggé: is through 
greater State unenipieyment pay- 
ment—the money f@r such pay- 
ment to be obtainable through 
contribution by the/‘worker and 


greater contributiom:by the em- 
ployer. ae 
As Editor and «Publisher of 


your very readable paper you are 
to be commended ifgiving indi- 
viduals in different awalks of life 
an opportunity to express their 
opinion. “ 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 

U. S. Senator from, New York 

With many of Mt Rising’s ob- 
servations and conclusions I am 
in agreement, althotigh it occurs 
to me that, just as Was true with 
pension funds Wn 
and other 
fringe bene- 
fits, we can 
only ascertain 
the facts 
through a pe- 
riod of trial 
and error. 

What will 
be the conse- 
quences of the 
Fordand Gen- 
eral Motors 
agreement 
with the 
UAW, on 
what appears 
to be a modified guaranteed an- 
nual wage, remains to be seen. 
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will affect 
may affect 


I have always felt th 


form of guaranteed Dcesel a 
is desirable in those ; 
which can afford 
without restricting 
employment. Certainly 
the unemployment com» 


laws in inadequa 
the states are Nadequat 


and the deman 


annual wage springs in part fro 


industr, 
to Provide 
produ 2tlon 


any 


d for a &uarante 


this inadequacy. 


e doubt that right now j: 
sible to anticipate with ; 
gree of accuracy the ef; 


gram. 


pr 


E. FRED JOHNSON 
President, Fourth National Ban 
Tulsa, Okla. 
The universal desire for yp 


versal security—persona! 


securitj 


for the individual, economic s¢ 


curity for industry and the 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 


seems no doubt 
forced pay reg 
tivity carries a 


nd 
tion — ean 

attained on 
when all fad 
tions sre wi] 
ing to agre 
on equal s 


curity for ; 


rather th a 
special sec 
rity tor a fe 
There ¢a 
certainly | 


wice di 
agreement < 
the practic 
results of t 
formulao 
fered. by t 


The 
, however, trate 
ardless of produ 


very real tireat 


further upward economic spir: 
and inflationary trends. 


Personally, I am and will a 
ways be emphatical!y in favor 
the independence ot the intiivig 
ual, the dignity of the individu 


and the prosperity of 


vidual. And, 


the ind 
conversel’, I a 


just as emphatically op >osed 
either forced labor, on tie pa 


of the worker, 


or forced pay, ¢ 


the part of management. The tr 
mendous prosperity of the nati 


was built—entirely—on 


tne fre 


dom of both. We canno: destré 
that freedom without destroy! 


the competitive system 


brought to the 


ual a standard ot 


never 


before known in 


“hat h 
American indivi 
living tod 


} 
the ni 


tory of the world. 


W. C. KINGSOLVING 
President, 
Sun Pipe Line Compitly 


I have 
which has 
cussed in the 
various pub- 
lications by 
both the pro- 
ponents and 
opponents of 
the plan. 
However, 
there are a 
few remarks 
which occur 
to me in a 
rather infor- 
mal way. 

Shortly af- 
ter the UAW- 
CIO com- 
pleted its ne- 
gotiations 


with the Ford 
which resulted 
with which we 


I heard a 
sure 


to the point. 


no desire to 
lengthy article on 
been so 


remark 
is somewhat 


write 
this matt 
freely @ 


press ana 


Motcr C 

in the set! 
are all tam 
which ! 

redundant! 


Mr. Reuthe 


to Mr. Ford, “We are ve! 


that you 
settlement 


have 
with the 


made til 
UAV 


have guaranteed us an aris 


employment 
You have 

pay for holiday 
anteed us almo 


wage 
guaranteed US 


syyve 


settie! 


s. You have § 
st everythin 


Ford, there is just one more . 
antee we would like for ' 


give us, and th 


at is that you ' 
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pot go broke.” This to me is a 
rather pointed story. The time 
has arrived where the union em- 
loyee is guaranteed everything 
from cradle to grave with no 
risks whatsoever. Nowhere is 
the businessman, the entrepreu- 
neur, or the risk capital guar- 
anteed anything. This is only an- 
other spike in the cross which 
pusiness must bear. 

Obvicusly, mo business can con- 
tinue to carry these overhead 
costs. Therefore, the only one 
who can pay for them is the ulti- 
mate consumer, who, after all, is 
the very union employee receiv- 
ing the guarantee. In other words, 
what he really means is that he 
is guaranteeing this to himself. 
It is the old story of lifting one’s 
self by his own bootstraps. 

This is bound to add to an- 
pher spiral of price increases 
and inflation. I think this is evi- 
denced very clearly by the fact 
that as scon as the Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors settlements were an- 
nounced publicly commodity 
stocks on the stock exchange took 
a sharp rise. The spiral of infla- 
tion is rising rapidly and getting 
larger. 

Of course, all of this adds 
greatly to the prestige of Mr. 
Reuther and his CIO. This pres- 
tige, along with the merger with 
the A. F. of L., is bound to give 
rise to one of the greatest lobbies 
this country has ever known. It 
is now becoming so powerful that 
it will control the whole govern- 
ment in all of our future affairs. 

You will note that in the past 
few days the maritime unions 
have struck for GAW, and they 
go a step further and state that 
it shall apply not only to those 
men who through no fault of their 
own are laid off because of the 
cyclical nature of the business but 
this now applies to those who 
voluntarily quit. This, then, 
means that a man only has to 
get a job, work for a certain 
length oi time, and then take a 











vacation for six months at the cost 
of his employer. He can continue 
to do this periodically. This is 
really reaching the ultimate in 


getting raid for something you 
do not do. 


The above rather brief com- 


ments are all I believe I have to 
Say on this subject. As I said be- 
fore, much has already been writ- 


ten expressing those same ideas. 


HON. PAT. McNAMARA 
U. S. Senator from Michigan 


Member, Senate Labor and Public 
Weifare Committee 


... the public now knows that 
the so-called guaranteed annual 
wage is simply an extension of 
unemp'o-™ent compensation ber 
efits. Inas- 
much es the 
extension of 
unemovdloy- 
ment compen- 
Sation is cen- 
erally accept- 
ed in industry 
as an impor- 
tant stabiliz- 
ing factcr in 
the entire na- 
tional econ- 
Omy, the dis- 
Cussion ap- 
Pears some- 
what point- 
less. 


Sen. Pat. McNamara 


. Many years of experience have 
indicated to me that the bogeymen 
in the way of improvements in the 
standard of living of working peo- 
ple usually turn out to be just 
bogeymen after the improvement 
has been in operation for a while. 
The so-called guaranteed annual 
Wage was never that. It was 
heither more or less than an at- 
tempt by a segment of organized 
labor to obtain unemployment 
compensation covering one year, 
With no benefits claimed or pay- 
able beyond the limits of the em- 
Ployer’s paid-in fund for the pur- 
bose. What was principally new 
nr it was that it proposed to 
nd the field of liability beyond 
unemployment compen- 


? 
' 
ine t- 
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sation fund so that this fund 
would be supplemented by a 
fund set up by the employer. This 
is hardly to be considered as revo- 
lutionary. 


HON. LEE METCALF 
U. S. Congressman from Montana 


_ May I say that it seems to me a 

littie untortunace that you used 
asa starting point for your foruin 
Mr. Rising’s already disproved 
remarks on 
the Guaran- 
teed Annual 
Wage, includ- 
ing his state- 
ment of belief 
that “UAW 
leaders want 
a strike—a 
big strike and 
a great and 
crushing ‘vic- 
tory by force- 
ful militant 
action.” 

As the 
American 
people know, 
this wild statement has been con- 
tradicied by the peaceful negotia- 
tions and setileiienis reacned in 
airecit negotiations between the 
LAW and the Férd Motor Com- 
pany and the General Motors 
Corporation. 

In Walter Reuther’s first words 
announcing the Ford settlement 
in a joint press conference with 
John Bugas, tne Ford Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Industrial Re- 
lations, ““we both won.’ Not only 
the Union and the employers won, 
but in my opinion, ail of lavor, 
all of the American people (in- 
cluding the tarmers who will have 
bigger and firmer markets tor 
their proaucts as this plan is 
adapted and adopted elsewhere) 
are today richer and more secure 
in terms of future employment, 
future earnings, future markets 
than they we:e before the princi- 
ple of employer’ responsibility 
for worker income was accepted 
by these two corporations. 

It is a fact worth noting that 
those most vocal in opposing the 
idea of the Guaranted Annual 
Wage and in recommending the 
healthy incentives provided by 
workers’ fear of unemployment 
are themselves bearing up well 
under the aliezed threats to moral 
fiber, character and ambition said 
to be contained in guarantees of 
wages or salaries paid on an an- 
nual basis, or longer, plus pen- 
sions that, in the case of many 
executives, exceed $70,000 a year. 

It seems to me that if the cor- 
poration executives earning from 
$100,000-$400,000 a year and up, 
plus bonuses and funded pension 
rights of $50,000-$100,000 and up, 
are able to drag themselves to the 
office and maintain their interest 
and efficiency, workers have the 
moral stamina to withstand simi- 
lar temptation in much smaller 
amounts, viz. wages in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,000-$5,000 a year, 
pensions up to $3,000 a year. 

The big challenge that Mr. Ris- 
ing does not face and that is faced 
by Walter Reuther in urging the 
guaranteed annual wage, in- 
creased OASI pensions, increased 
unemployment compensation pay- 
ments, $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage, and other necessary parts 
of a governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental program for achieving 
and maintaining a full employ- 
ment economy, is the fundamental 
problem of distributing and con- 
suming a chronic abundance of 
farm products and manufactured 
goods and services. 

As my contribution to your 
symposium, I would suggest that 
Mr. Rising and others overcome 
their habitual fears of tomorrow, 
pull up their socks and begin to 
operate with the same confidence 
and cooperative spirit displayed 
by Walter Reuther, John Bugas, 
Ernest Breech, Harry Anderson 
and Harlow Curtice in their re- 
cent peaceful and successful ne- 
gotiations and agreements. 

There is still great truth and in- 
spiration in the call to courage 
and confidence sounded by 


ascp. Lee iwiecca.t 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt on March 
4, 1933: “We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 


ELLWOOD C. NANCE 


; President, 
University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 


I have read and agreed with 
Mr. Rising’s article on the guar- 
anteed annual wage. I concur in 
the thoughts that he expresses 
and add that 
I think the 


most ridicu- 
lous thing the 
labor move- 


ment has ever 
recommended 
is the guar- 
anteed annual 
wage. If such 
a proposal 
were to be 
put into effect 
universally, 
personal ini- 
tiative and re 
ambition on Dr. E. &. Nance 
the partc® 

the average employee and _ the 
desire to risk capital on the part 
of the employer would be de- 
stroyed. If the guaranteed annual 
wage were made mandatory I 
think we would destroy our pri- 
vate enterprise system. Unem- 
ployment insurance, yes; but I 
don’t see how it would be eco- 
nomically possible in all indus- 
tries to make unemployment in- 
surance as great as the average 
annual wage of an employee. 





E. R. MELLEN 


President, Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation 


Since the publication of Mr. 
Rising’s article in the May 25th 
issue of the “Chronicle,” the Ford 
Company has signed up on a form 
of guaranteed 
annual wage 
and the trend, 
at least during 
the present 
year, in such 
wage negoti- 
ations is more 
clearly de- 
fined. There 
is little doubt 
that such pay- 
ments are 
very impor- 
tant to all in- 
dustry and, in 
iact, to our 
economy as a 
whole. Certainly the overall as- 
pect must be inflationary in its 
ultimate influence, just as in the 
case of the succeeding rounds of 
wage increases since World War 
Il with the continual upward 
trend in the cost-of-living and the 
depreciated purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

I think we all felt that under 
the Eisenhower Administration, it 
would be possible to keep the dol- 
lar stable and avoid a continuance 
of the inflationary trend with all 
of its adverse effects on our econ- 
omy. 

While certain of the large com- 
panies like Ford, General Mo- 
tors, etc. may be able to make 
these substantial concessions to 
labor and may be able to pass on 
part of the cost to the consumer 
or absorb the balance in the prof- 
it margins, to a very great degree 
many industries are not in such 
fortunate positions. This applies 
particularly to those companies 
where the labor content in their 
products is high. 

Of course, competition is a most 
important factor in preventing in- 
creases in the cost of your prod- 
ucts, and much will depend on 
the extent to which other indus- 
tries, particularly the smaller 
companies located in small com- 
munities, follow through on a 
program involving guaranteed 
wage or an agreement to pay la- 
bor in the event of layoff for cer- 
tain extended periods. 

A more important phase of this 
situation is the possible influence 
on productivity. Will labor, hav- 
ing won such an outstanding con- 
cession, be more efficient, or will 





bari KR. Meilen 


the reverse apply? Furthermore, 
since layoffs as such will be 
largely among the younger men, 
it would mean that some of the 
older employees in an industry 
with longer periods of service 
and with seniority will continue 
to work while the younger men 
will be in and out depending upon 
fluctuations in the industry and 
to some extent enjoy vacations 
when they are not working, per- 
haps at the expense of the older 
employees. 

It is difficult to determine at 
this stage what the overall in- 
fluences of this important labor 
contract concession will have on 
the industries of the United States 
and their industrial progress. 


WALTER 8S. RYDER 


Professor of Economics, Central 
Michigan College of Education 
Member, Michigan State Bar 


Although the principle of the 
guaranteed annual wage is not 
new to American business and 
industry, as it now appears in the 
large automo- 
bile industry 
it is surely 
something 
new under the 
sun. No en- 
lightened per- 
son would 
gainsay that 
workers are 
entitled to a 
living wage, 
provided the 
productive 
capacity and 
costs of our 
economic sys- 
tem permit 
That is the crux of the question. 
For over a hundred years, by 


Prof. Walter S. Ryder 
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Massachusetts court decision in 
1842, the unionization of workers 
has been legal in the United 
States. By more recent legisla- 
tion in the 1930's, collective bar- 
gaining has become a structural 
part of industrial relationships 
and a mark of progress, provided 
that collective bargaining is con- 
ducted on an equitable basis be- 
tween employers and employees. 

Ever since the late Lord Keynes 
enunciated the principles of sav- 
ing, investment, consumption, full 
employment and compensatory 
spending, we have seen the de- 
sirability of so redistributing the 
national wealth and income as 
ito ensure stability of employ- 
ment and purchasing power. In 
so far as the guaranteed annual 
wage or any degree of it will 
contribute toward economic and 
financial and therefore political 
stability, well and good; it is to 
be welcomed. 


We cannot deny, however, that 
all of these wage increases, fringe 
benefits and financial guarantees 
add to the costs of production and 
are eventually passed on to the 
consumers of goods and services 
in the form of higher prices and 
taxes. In other words, they are 
social costs. They lead to higher 
prices and higher prices are in- 
flationary unless offset by in- 
creased productivity. 

The very day after the General 
Motors Corporation and the UAW 
(CIO) agreed on a_ three-year 
contract, following substantially 
the Ford agreement and thus 
avoiding an industry-wide strike, 
stock prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange went up and re- 
tailers, such as dry cleaners, in- 


Continued on page 56 
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Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Erie RR. Ctfs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates On June 21 offered 
$3,270,009 of Erie RR. 3% serial 
equipment trust certificates ma- 
turing annually July 15, 1956 to 
1970, inclusive. 

The certificates are priced to 
yield from 2.50% to 3.10%, ac- 
cording to maturity. Issuance of 
the certificates is subject to the 
authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The issue is to be secured by 
500 box cars estimated to cost 
$4.099. 565 

Associated in the offering are: 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.: L. F. 
Rothschild & Co.: Freeman & 
Co.; Gregory & Sons: The Illinois 
Co. Inc.: Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 
Inc.; McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


The Municipal Bond Women’s 
Club of New York held their 5th 
Annual Outing on Friday, June 17, 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough, N. Y. with another 
perfect day of weather. Activities 
consisted of horseback riding, golf, 
tennis and swimming along with 
the secret surprise of a fortune 
teller. who uncovered many unex- 
pected pleasures for most of them. 
Golf scores were tallied with 
Mareb Vogel of Northern Trust 
Co. lowest, and Betty Dickinson 
of Dick & Merle-Smith runner-up. 
Prize donations were as follows— 
Bus: Mitchell, Pershing, Shetter- 

ley & Mitchell. 
$100 Toward Refreshments: 

John N. Mitchell. 

Saks-5th Avenue Gift Certificate: 
Adams, McEntee & Co. 
Amelia Earhart Luggage: 

Bond Buyer 
Comvertibie Clock Radio: Munici- 

pal Bord Women’s Club. 


Mr. 


The 


Hoover Vacuum Cleaner: Mrs. 
Norma Anderson (Club Mem- 
ber ) 

Lord & Taylor Gift Certificate: 


Rand & Co. 


Mark Cross Radio: J. J. Kenny Co. 


Best & Co. Gift Certificate: Geo. 
B. Gibbons & Co. 

Clock Radio: Chase Manhattan 
Bank 

Altman's Gift Certificate: R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. 

Kodak Flash Outfit (Duaflex III): 
Harry Downs & Co. 

Saks-5Sth Avenue Gift Certificate: 
Chas. H. Drew & Co. 

Hiandbag: Lee Carroll & Co. 

Weekend Case: R. D. White & Co. 

Solid Gr: Bracelet: Tripp & Co. 

Kodak Flash Outfit (Duaflex III): 
G.C. Haas & Co 
and a te of thanks was ex- 

tended t | 
The “Stock Exchange” was over- 

subscribed and the following 
wards were made 

$100 Bo Alice Kavanaugh of 
Equit e Securities Corp. 

$50 Bon 4nn Carroll, Geo. B. 
Gibb« ’ Co 

$50 Be Madeline Sundstrom, 
Chemica! Corn Exchange Bank. 

$50 Bon Josephine Rodd, Gold- 
man Sachs & Co. 

£50 Bond Helen Potts, Dean, Wit- 
ter & ("4 

$50 Bond: Joan Theurer, Phelps. 
Fenn & o 

$50 Bond. Irene Murphy, Glore, 
Forgan & Co 
and twenty-two $25 bonds were 

miso awarded 


Elsie Schuyler of Chemical Corn 
exchange Bank, President of the 
‘lub. turned the day over to her 


juting Committee: Helen D. Kane, 
>. C. Haas & Co., Chairman: Ann 
‘arroll. Geo. B. Gibbons & Co.;: 
oan O'Brien, Caldwell, Marshall. 
rimble & Mitchell: Lillian 
Thelen. C. F. Childs & Co.: Norma 
thef, Lehman Bros.: Elain Mal- 


st and Catherine Wies. both Hal- 
ey. Stuart & Co. A grand time 
as had by all! 
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As We See It 


brings, or should bring, to the attention of us all. What 
we hear most about is, of course, the hardship that would 
be imposed upon the grower if the price of wheat should 
be substantially further reduced at the same time that the 
farmers were to be obliged to reduce the volume of their 
output of this grain. But this is only a part of the story. 


First of all, it may be well to inquire how the wheat 
growers ever got into this extremely vulnerable position. 
Then we must ask something about what must inevitably 
happen to the Federal Government—for which read the 
American people—were it to continue indefinitely to pay 
wheat growers to raise wheat that no one wants at any- 
thing approaching a profitable price—and then storing 
the growing surpluses until they rot. It will be found 


upon close analysis that the two questions are not wholly 
unrelated. 


Too Much Wheat 


Wheat farmers are in a very uncomfortable position 
simply because there are too many of them producing 
too much wheat. There is not enough demand for wheat 
to support so many farmers so fully equipped to produce 
the grain. Some time or other, whether they like it or 
not, or whether the politician thinks it hard hearted or 
not, some of the farmers will have to make their living 
in some other way. Such a transition, like all such transi- 
tions, is likely to bring hardship. At least for the time 


being a less favorable economic status would be theirs 
than they have been enjoying under a system which 
simply taxes the rest of us to pay for the economic sins 
of the wheat producer. Now for this same reason, and 
because the whole matter has taken on greater and greater 
proportions, the Federal Government—i.e., the people as 
a whole—has reached a point where some sort of change 
must be instituted, since not even this wealthy nation 
can afford to tax the people heavily to perpetuate a sys- 
tem which reduces tax paying ability. 

The wheat situation is but an example of a much 
more general state of affairs and a much more general 
problem. The national government has been, in effect, 
taking wheat off the hands of farmers for years past and 
in large quantities. Today it has nearly two and three 
quarter billions of dollars tied up in wheat which has 
reached the stage where serious consideration has to be 
given to deterioration—assuming that serious deteriora- 
tion has not already occurred. Funds provided by Congress 
—or rather funds that can be raised under existing laws— 
for such purposes are about exhausted, and that despite 
the application of very considerable ingenuity in making 
the most of the terms of present statutes. Wheat is in 
surplus the world over, in surplus, that is, in relation to 
effective demand for it. Even if not one additional bushel 
of the grain were acquired, the government would have a 
real problem on its hands of salvaging any very substan- 
tial part of the cost of acquiring the wheat it now 
possesses. 

Let no one suppose, though, that wheat is an isolated 
case. Indeed, one of the arguments now popular with the 
campaigners for continued controls is the claim that, were 
wheat prices to go very much lower—as they are said 
to be certain to do without higher support than would 
be lawful without control of production—it would be- 
come competitive with corn as a livestock feed, and thus 
knock the bottom out from under that grain—and send 
corn farmers to Washington clamoring for more help 
from the generous vote seeking politicians in business 
there. Left to their own economic devices cattle growers 
and hog producers, to say nothing of various other types 
of farmers, would in these circumstances probably have 
to face lower prices for their output and thus be obliged 
to readjust their operations accordingly. 

But, So What? 

All of this may be true, at least in considerable part, 
but to state these facts is but to say, first, that the weak- 
ness in the agricultural industry in this country is gen- 
eral rather than confined to one or a few special sec- 
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tions or departments, and, second, that this weakness goes 
back to the very system of subsidies which some of the 
farmers’ spokesmen are now insisting must be continued 
in the case of wheat. We have a real agricultural prob- 
lem on our hands in this country. There is no denying 
that fact. Its solution has become affected with a public 
as well as political interest in light of its history. What its 
ultimate solution is or will be, we are not prepared to say 
at this time, except in terms of general principles. What 
we are very sure of is that it will never be cured by an 
application of a hair of the dog that did the biting. And 
we feel equally confident that in the end it will have to 
be cured by freeing the market and permitting natural 
forces to bring production into line with effective demand. 

Of course, there are those who still echo the politica! 
campaign oratory of several decades ago to the effect 
that farming is not a business but a “way of life.” We 
have never been quite certain what this term really meant 
or implied, but we can not understand why the Americai 
people should subsidize a ‘‘way of life” for some part o 
the population. A “way of life” to be worth a great deai 
to a people, so it seems to us, must, first of all, be able to 
stand on its own feet economically. 

These are some of the basic issues which should re- 
ceive the most careful attention by both the growers o: 
wheat and all the rest of us as this test of ‘sentiment’ 
among wheat farmers approaches. It would be a good 
prelude to the campaigning in the national elections 
next autumn. 


— _~ 
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Continued from page 5 


Industry’s Response 
To Nuclear Power 


these principles in mind the com- 
pany asked manufacturers to sub- 
mit proposals and retained Vitro 
Corporation of America as a con- 
sultant to appraise the proposals. 
As a result of this, Con Ed award- 
ed a lump-sum contract to Bab- 
cocK ana wiicox, the company 
whose proposal appeared most at- 
tractive, for construction of the 
reactor and steam generators. The 
plant, scheduled to be completed 
in about five vears, is to have an 
electrical capacity of 235,000 kw 
and will cost $55 million. The 
reactor is to be a_ pressurized 
water thorium-uranium convert- 
er. The cost of power from the 
plant is expected to approximate 
the average cost of power in the 
Con Ed system. 

Perhaps the attitude of Con Ed 
is best summed up by the words 
of Mr. Searing himself: “We have 
no illusions that the reactor we 
are now considering will be the 
last word on reactor development. 
On the other hand, we think it 
will make a real contribution to 
the advancement of the art. We 
want to get on with the job, and 
as far as possible we want to do 
it in the same way we normally 
carry on our business.” 

Other companies have followed 
up in the same vein. The Nuclear 
Power Group, consisting of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., American 
Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
Bechtel Corp., Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri proposed to AEC 
that it be permitted to construct 
and operate, entirely with private 
funds, a 180,000 kw boiling water 
reactor near Chicago. Two addi- 
tional companies, Central Illinois 
Light Co. and Illinois Power Co.., 
have since joined in this proposal. 
General Electric has contracted 
with the group to build the plant 
for $45,000,000 with completion 
scheduled for 1960. Under the fi- 
nancing arrangements among the 
participating companies, about 
one-third of the project cost will 
be shared by all the participants 
as research and development ex- 
pense. The remainder will be 
borne by Commonwealth as in- 
stallation cost. On this basis, the 
cost of the power produced is es- 
timated to be approximately com- 
petitive with that from modern 
coal-fired generating units’. in 
Commonwealth Edison’s service 
area. 

The Detroit Edison Co. and nine 
associated utilities have made a 
proposal to AEC to build a 100,000 
kw fast breeder reactor in the 
Detroit area. The estimated cost 
of the facility is $54 million, $45 
million of which is for the reactor. 
This cost will be borne entirely 
by the sponsoring companies ex- 
cept for a small amount of assist- 
ance from the government for re- 
search work of interest to the 
entire program. Completion is 
scheduled for late 1958. 

The Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co., a company formed by New 
England electric utilities supply- 
ing 90% of the electric require- 
ments of the six New England 
states, has proposed to the AEC 
the building of a light water 
moderated and cooled _ reactor 
plant of 100,000 kw capacity in 
western Massachusetts. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. is working with the 
utility group in planning and de- 
signing the installation. The cost 
of this plant is estimated at $20- 
$25 million, wihch will be financed 
by the companies involved except 
for those research and develop- 
ment costs of an extraordinary 
nature. Completion is scheduled 
for 1958. 

Consumers Public P¢ Dis- 
trict of Nebraska has made a pro- 
posal to AEC requesting permis- 
sion to build a 75,000 kw sodium 
graphite reactor for completion in 


wer 


1959. North American Aviation, 
Inc., which is located just a few 
miles from the site of this Con- 
vention, is the leading proponent 
in developing this type of reactor. 
The cost of the Consumers plant 
has been estimated at about $24 
million. 


Role of the Equipment 
Manufacturers 

The major equipment manufac- 
turers are playing a most signifi- 
cant role in private development 
of nuclear power. The activities 
of some of them—General Elec- 
tric, Babcock and Wilcox, and 
North American Aviation—have 
already been mentioned. Westing- 
house has played a full part in 
the field, as witnessed by ihe fact 
that they are building the first 
full scale plant for AEC and De- 
quesne. Others, such as Foster 
Wheeler Co. and Combustion En- 
gineering Co., are very active in 
this effort to achieve competi- 
tive nuclear power. All of these 
companies have established siz- 
able staffs of engineers and scien- 
tists who are employed full-time 
on solving the problems that still 
lie before us. Many of them—and 
let me assure you tnat the com- 
panies I have named by no means 
constitute a complete list—have 
built or are building large facil- 
ities at a cost of millions of pri- 
vate dollars to build reactors or 
reactor components for us to use 
in utility plants. Referenced 
against this tremendous effort is 
the realization that it may be 
many years before there are any 
profits in this business, not only 
from the standpoint of the util- 
ities, but from the standpoint of 
t he equipment manufacturers 
themselves. There are many de- 
velopment dollars still to be spent 
and the equipment manufacturers 
will continue to pick un the check 
for many of them. So will the 
utilities, the engineering firms, 
the chemical companies, and other 
components of industry interested 
in this field. 

It is my understanding that 
several of the equipment manu- 
facturers are now prepared to 
discuss with utilities firm contract 
prices for building various types 
of reactors throughout the coun- 
try. 

Hurriedly adding up the esti- 
mates of the proposals made since 
February of this year by private 
companies, I find that they total 
nearly $180 million. If we were 
to add the past and planned fu- 
ture expenditures of the equip- 
ment manufacturers, of other in- 
dustry in the field, and of the 
many utilities whose planning has 
not yet reached the _ proposal 
stage, we would end up with a 
very large total indeed. Please 
remember that it has still been 
less than 10 months since the new 
law permitted this private parti- 
cipation and that even to this day 
we do not know all the rules 
under which the game will have 
to be played. What, then, has been 
the response of industry to the 
AEC’s industrial particivation 
program? I think the answer 
summed up accurately in just one 
ward—outstanding! Mr. Lewis lL. 
Strauss, Chairman of the AEC, 
has had the following to say on 
this score: “The fact that the nro- 
posals have been made is notable. 
But the significant point is the 
extent to which the proposers are 
prepared to risk their own capital. 
This willingness to assume risks 
is evidence of the vigor of com- 
petitive enterprise. It is also an- 
other indication this nation’s 
faith in the peaceful future of the 
atom.” I couldn’t agree with Mr. 
Strauss more wholeheartedly. 

I think, however, that it would 
be a most serious error for us to 
that the job is complete 


is 


ot 


assume 


and that we can now rest on our 
oars. I believe that our job has 
only begun and that we must con- 
tinue to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of this country that our tra- 
ditional private enterprise system 
is still the best and most effective 
way to get this job done. Reliable 
surveys indicate that many peo- 
ple still feel that the government 
alone should develop nuclear 
power. We may expect continu- 
ing all-out efforts of tne federal- 
izers to return the atom to the 
province of the government. Their 
efforts are unrelenting, and they 
are ever critical of private en- 
deavors. In one breato they criti- 
cize industry for its “reluctance” 
to accept the challenge of private 
development. In the next breath 
they criticize those companies 
who have made proposals because 
they don’t feel the companies 
have studied the problems iho- 
roughly enough. It might be ap- 
propriate at this point to quote 
from a speech delivered by a pub- 
lic official at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Public Pow- 
er Association. The speaker made 
the following observation: 

“The Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York has applied for 
a 40-year license to construct and 
operate a 250 thousand kilowatt 
atomic power plant. While I 
heartily favor investment of pri- 
vate funds in atomic enterprise, I 
wonder whether the reactor art 
has been sufficiently developed to 
justify a 40-year license. More 
than likely, if this project is ap- 
proved, the electricity customers 
of Consolidated Edison will find 
their rates increased to finance 
the atomic experiment.” 

A few paragraphs later he had 
this to say: 

“Also the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Consumers Public 
Power District of Nebraska are 
engaged in atomic power studies. 
The latter recently proposed, un- 
der AEC license, to build and 
operate a 75,000 kilowatt atomic 
power plant in Nebraska. Con- 
gratulations to the Consumers 
Public Power District for its ini- 
tiative and enterprise!” 

In other words, while the pro- 
posal of Con Ed is viewed cir- 
cumspectly, the proposal of Con- 
sumers Public Power District de- 
serves an accolade. You may draw 
your own conclusions as to what 
sort of philosophy this represents. 


Foreign Developments 


For many reasons we would 
like to be the first country to 
achieve competitive nuclear pow- 
er. How does our progress com- 
pare with that of other countries? 
It seems to me that we are in a 
fairly satisfactory position and 
that our position will become re- 
latively stronger as the effort of 
private industry gains momentum. 
Great Britain, Canada, and, if we 
can take their word for it, Russia, 
appear to be our principal com- 
petitors. 

Great 3ritain is apparently 
making a determined effort to be- 
come the world’s nuclear power 
leader, as evidenced by their re- 
cently announced $840 million, 
10-year, 16-reactor program. A 
power cost of 7 mills/kwh for the 
first of these stations is estimated. 
Construction of two British ex- 
perimental power reactor types, 
started under a previous program, 
has been underway for some time. 
Britain, of course, has a greater 
incentive than we do because con- 
ventional fuel costs are much 
higher there than here. Further, 
they have elected to devote much 
of their reactor effort to power 
while this country, in the past, 
occupied itself primarily with 
production reactors for military 
purposes. My confidence in our 
private enterprise system is so 
strong that I believe we can over- 
come Britain’s apparent head 
start. 

Canada has for some years been 
doing research and development 
work on heavy water reactors and 
has announced plans for a 20,000 
kw power reactor of this type to 
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be in operation in 1958. They also 
have plans for a large 100,000 kw 
heavy water reactor. 

France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, 
Brazil, Columbia, South Africa, 
Australia, India and Japan are 
vitally interested in reactor pro- 
grams and some of these coun- 
tries already have experimental 
reactors either in operation or 
under’ construction. Although 
their progress has not advanced to 
the extent of tnat of the United 
States, Britain,-and Canada, they 
may be expected to exert a stren- 
uous effort to overtake the lead- 
ers. 

It is not possible, of course, to 
evaluate Russian progress. For 
what it may be worth, they an- 
nounced that on June 27, 1954, 
operation of a 5,000 kw nuciear 
power plant was started. This 
was claimed by them to be the 
first use of atomic energy in an 
industrial power station. The 
Russians have also announced 
that work is proceeding on a 100,- 
000 kw nuclear power plant. 


What About the Future? 


I have attempted to outline for 
you some of the things that pri- 
vate industry has done and is pro- 
posing to do. Nearly all of the 
developments that have _ taken 
place this year are the result of 
modifying the Atomic Energy Act 
to permit private participation. 
While it is abundantly clear that 
there has been a sharp upswing 
in private activity since passage 
of the new law, in my opinion 
this is just the beginning. From 
this point forward we can expect 
this upswing to become more pro- 
nounced as more and more com- 
panies are able to assess their 
proper role in this business. 

As I mentioned earlier, 
latest statistics available 
cated that there were 71 
izations participating in study 
agreements with AEC. Such 
agreements called for a commit- 
ment on the part of each group 
concerned to spend at least $100,- 
000 on the study. Many companies 
were reluctant to commit such a 
sum simply to find out where 
they might fit into the program. 
In the cases of some eieciric ulil- 
ities in relatively low fuel cost 
areas, it was felt, on the basis of 
unclasisfied information, that the 
near-term prospects for using nu- 
clear fuels were not sufficiently 
attractive to justify spending such 
an amount. 

Since publication of these sta- 
tistics, AEC has issued new regu- 
lations covering aceess to classi- 
fied technology. The new access 
agreements involve only minor 
expenditures which almost any 
interested company can justify 
making. I believe that this step 
on the part of AEC is a most im- 
portant one which will pay big 
dividends in the future. It is my 
understanding that approximate- 
ly 70 companies had taken ad- 
vantage of this new arrangement 
by May 31. As more companies 
gain access to nuclear tec no'oev, 
and are thus able to bring their 
particular skills and abilities to 
bear on the problems involved, 
the inevitable result mist be a 
more rapid and more thorough 
solution of those problems. 

As for the electric utility in- 
dustry, I think that through the 
courageous efforts of some of our 
colleagues our industry already 
has demonstrated that we are not 
going to wait to build power re- 
actors until the technology has 
advanced to such a point that nu- 
clear power is as cheap as power 
from the most modern conven- 
tional plants... Asugyclear power 
costs inevitably come down, it is 
hoped that more utilities, includ- 
ing some in lower fuel cost areas, 
will be avplying for licenses to 
build reactors in their territories. 
And when nuclear power costs go 
down still farther, utilities in ll 
parts of the country may be turn- 
ing to this energy source in con- 
structing additional 
Thus, nuclear power ‘should 
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come a dynamic force, coming 
into ever increasing use as it be- 
gins to approach the cost of con- 
ventional power in the various 
areas of the country. 

* * * 

One of the purposes of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is “‘to 
encourage widespread po2rticipa- 
tion in the development and util- 
ization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with the 
common defense and security and 
with the health and safety of the 
public.” I hope you will agree 
with me that industry is doing 
an outstanding job of responding 
to the program provided by the 
AEC for this purpose. We must 
be sure that our industry con- 
tinues to put forth its best efforts 
to harness the peaceful atom for 
the greatest good of all. 


N. J. Bond Glub Field 
Day Golf Winners 


PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 
Walter H. Stoh], Fidelity Unio 
Trust Co., 99-40-59. 
CLASS “A” 
Ist Low Gross: Mertin M. Iss'er, 74 
Tie Ist and 2nd Low Ne‘: Stantor 
M. Weissenborn, 81-15-66: Harry 
D. Miller, 84-18-66; George Un 
derwood, 81-15-66. 


CLASS “B” 
lst Low Gross: Horace GC. Hough 
ton, 87. 

Ist Low Net: 
88-21-67. 
2nd Low Net: Rudolph H. Deetien 
93-24-69: Walton R. Dunn, 93 

24-69. 


Edward W. Tallau 


CLASS “C” 
Ist Low Gross: H. F. Grehsom, 94 
Ist Low Net: Austin K. Patterson 

106-40-66. 
2nd Low Net: Edward L. Win 

penny, 95-25-70. 
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Rowland C. Hike, 109-30-793: W. L 

Brown, 99-30-79; Edward J 

Keresy, 119-40-70. 

The Bend Club of Nev 
held its Spring Field Day at The 
Rock Spring Country Ciub. Wes 
Orange, N. J. Richard H. Monag 
han and Matthew F. Rei'ly Co 
Chairmen presented the member 
many tests of their athle: c prow 
ess from darts to swimming. Be 
fore an excellent buffet suppe 
cocktails were served. Te Tiger 
Town Five provided entertain 
ment for the balance of tne even 
ing. Edwin F. Kezer is Presiden 
of the Jersey Bond Club. 


Named to ASE Committee 

The American Stock Exchange 
has announced the election o 
John D. Rissetto, Edwin Posner 
Lawrence M. Stern and H. Law@ 
rence Jones as regular member] 
of the exchange’s nominating 
committee for the ensuing yea 
All are regular members of th 
exchange. 

Theodore A. Winter, Wm. |} 
Hoffman & Co., John Brick, Paing 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, an 
Ira Haupt of Ira Haupt & Cq 
were elected non-regular me! 
bers of the nominating committe 
according to the announcement, 


Forms Dorian & Co. 
In Dallas, Texa; 


DALLAS, Texas—Doriz 
owski has formed Dorian ¢ 
pany with offices in t 
Building to engage in a ¢s 
business. Mr. Granowski 
merly Manager cf th 
Furds Department of Ga 
Company. 


. “ 
R. D. Langlois Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY. U: 
ert D. Langlois hes for: 
Langlois & Compeny wi* 
in the Beason Builcing 
in a securities business. 


Jerse 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


hstitute announced that the 
perating rate of steel companies 
ving $6.1% of the steelmaking 
pacity of the entire industry will 
at an average of 97.4% of 
pacity for the week beginning 
ne 2, 1955, equivalent to 2,- 
50,000 tons of ingots and steel 
r castings as compared with 
5.0% (revised) and 2,316,000 tons 
week 2,0. 
The industry’s ingot production 
te fcr the weeks in 1955 is 
nsed cn an annual capacity of 
5.828.310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 
For the like week a month ago 
e rate was 96.4% and produc- 
on 2,326,000 tons. A year ago the 
tual weekly production was 
aced at 1,720,900 tons or 72.1%. 
e operating rate is not compar- 
ble because capacity was lower 
an capacity in 1955. The per- 
ntage figures for 1954 are based 
annual capacity of 124,330,410 
ns aS of Jan. 1, 1954. 


ectric Output Dipped Mildly 
Due to Cooler Temperatures 
In Some Areas 
The amount of electric energy 
stributed bv the electric light 
d power industry for the week 
ded .Saturday, June 18, 1955, 
is est-mated at  9,987,000,000 
ih., according to the Edaison 
ectric Institute. 
his week’s output declined 51,- 
000 kwh. below that of the 
evious week, when the actual 
tput stood at 10,041,000,000 
th. This decline was due to 
ler weather in some areas of 
>» courtry. It increased 1,137,- 
,0CO kwh., or 12.8% above the 
npareble 1954 week and 1,658,- 
0CO kwh. over the like week 
1953. 


r Loadings Climbed 10.2% 
bove Preceding Holiday Week 
oacings of revenue freight for 
week ended June 11, 1955, in- 
based 73.034 cars or 10.2% above 
preceding holiday week, ac- 
ding to the Association of 
erican Railroads. 
oacings for the week ended 
e 11, 1955, totaled 786,707 cars, 
increase of 89,124 cars, or 
% above tre corresponding 
4 week, but a decrease of 
545 cars, or 13% below the 
responding week in 19553. 


S. Automotive Output Expected 
To R’se 27% Above Level 
Of a Year Ago 
he automobile industry for the 
est w-ck, ended June 17, 1955, 
orcing to “Ward’s Automotive 
ports,’ assembled an estimated 
5.121 cars, compared with 134,- 
(revised) in the previous 
ek. The past week’s produc- 
» total of cars and trucks 
ounted to 169,567 units, or an 
rease of 6% above the preced- 
week's outout of 159,696 units 
27% ebove the 133,893 units 
borted for t-e same week a 
br ago. states “Ward’s.” 
ast week’s car output advanced 
ve that of the previous week 
11,448 cars, while truck output 
ped by 1,577 vehicles during 
wees. In the corresponding 
*%k Jast vear 113,626 cars and 
67 trucks were assembled. 
ast week the agency reported 
re were 23,446 trucks made in 
United States. This compared 
h 25,023 in tne previous week 
1 20.267 a year ago. 
anadian cutout last week was 
e at 10,815 cars an 2,580 
ks. In t*e previous week Do- 
l1icn plants built 10,643 cars 
2.455 trucks. and for the com- 
1954 week 5,037 cars and 
cks. 
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iness Failures Register Mild 
Decline in Past Week 

rcial and industrial fail- 

ed to 214 in the week 

ne } from 230 in the 


s ] 


ead Ji 


preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. Despite this 
mild decline, failures remained 
above the 207 which occurred last 
year and exceeded considerably 
the 1953 toll of 167. Failures con- 
tinued 14% lighter, however, than 
the prewar total of 249 in the 
similar week of 1939. 


There were 175 failures with 
liabilities of $5,000 or more, com- 
pared with 183 qa week ago and 
170 last year. Smali failures, 
those with liabilities under $5,000, 
dipped to 39 from 47 but re- 
mained slightly above the 37 in 
1954. Eighteen of the failures had 
liabilities in excess of $100,000 as 
compared with 12 in the previous 
week. 

Trade and_ construction §  ac- 
counted for the week’s down turn, 
witn retailing failures off to 103 
from 115, wholesaling to 14 from 
21, and construction to 25 from 
29. In contrast, the toll among 
manufacturers edged up to 52 
from 47 and among commercial 
service concerns to 20 from 18. 
More businesses failed in manufac- 
turing and retailing than last year, 
while construction held steady and 
wholesale trade and service 
showed mild dips from the 1954 
level. 

Failures declined, during the 
week in six of the nine geographic 
regions. Failures in the Pacific 
States declined to 52 from 58, in 
the East North Central to 27 from 
36, and in the South Atlantic to 
16 from 20. Notable increases oc- 
curred in the Middle Atlantic 
States, up to 83 from 76, and in 
the New England States, up to 
18 from 13. These two regions 
had considerably more failures 
than a year ago. Slight year-to- 
year rises prevailed in three other 
regions, while four had fewer 
failures than in 1954. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Made 
Sharp Advances in Latest Week 


In the sharpest advance in about 
eight months, the Dun & Brad- 
street wholesale food price index 
rose 12 cents to stand at $6.51 on 
June 14. This represented a gain 
of 19% above last week’s $6.39, 
but it was still 10.0% below the 
$7.23 of a year ago. 

The current uptrend was 
sparked by higher wholesale 
prices for wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
beef, hams, bellies, lard, coffee, 
cottonseed oil, cocoa, beans, eggs, 
hogs and lambs. Only flour, bar- 
ley, sugar, raisins and_ steers 
showed declines for the week. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in 
general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of 
food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Turned Sharply Upward the 
Past Week 

Tre general commodity price 
level turned upward last week 
following the Cownward trend of 
tre past few months. The daily 
wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., rose to 273.45 on June 14, 
from 271.66 a week earlier and 
271.80 on the corresponiing date 
a year ago. 

All grains excent barley scored 
sizable price advances the past 
week. Nearby wheat deliveries 
were in good demand with flour 
mills the major buyers. Recent 
soaking rains came too late to 
help the Winter wheat crop but 
were considered beneficial to the 
Spring wheat cro»v as well as to 
corn and soybeans in those areas 
where planting had been com- 
pleted. The more distant wheat 
contracts were easier, reflecting 
the prospective heavy carryover 
and the announcement of lower 
support and parity prices for 1956. 
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The Department of Agriculture 
June crop report issued over the 
week-end, put this year’s total 
wheat production at 845,215,000 
bushels, the smallest since 1943, 
and 13% under last year’s crop of 
969,781,000 bushels. The Winter 
wheat yield was forecast at 639,- 
224,000 bushels, or about 14,000,000 
bushels less than the estimate of 
a month ago. 


There was some improvement 
in bookings of Spring wheat bak- 
ery flours the past week with 
prices trending higher, particular- 
ly the high gluten varieties. Hard 
wheat flours worked irregularly 
lower with demand restricted by 
the expectation of lower prices in 
the near future. 


The market for green coffee 
continued to strengthen, reflecting 
the prospect of an agreement 
among the producing countries to 
establish marketing quotas at lev- 
els expected to stabilize the mar- 
ket at between 50 and 60 cents a 
pound. 


Some brands of coffee were ad- 
vanced 2 to 3 cents a pound at the 
retail level. 

Cocoa prices rose sharply in 
late dealings under active com- 
mission house and trade demand 
touched off by the upward move 
in other import commodities. 
Warehouse stocks of cocoa de- 
clined slightly to 237,912 bags, 
from 240,718 a week earlier and 
compared with 100,997 bags a year 
ago. Raw sugar was somewhat 
easier as demand for refined 
slackened with the recent drop in 
temperatures. 

Domestic cotton prices held ina 
narrow range and moved slightly 
upward in the latter part of the 
week. Trading activity increased 
somewhat with reported sales in 
the 14 markets totaling 60,000 
bales for the week, against 51,800 
and 53,400 bales in the two pre- 
ceding weeks. 


Stabilizing influences included 
domestic and foreign price-fixing 
and reports of a number of for- 
eign authorizations for the pur- 
chase of cotton. 


Weakness in early trading was 
attributed to uncertainty over 
acreage allotments, slow export 
trade, steady loan redemptions 
and the prospect of a larger than 
expected carryover on July 31, 
as well as a report that Japan 
was contemplating cutting its im- 
ports of cotton in the new season. 
Loan repayments on 1954-crop 
cotton during the we°k ended 
June 3 totaled 30,900 bales, the 
largest volume reported in any 
week this season. 


Trade Volume Slightly Lower for 
Week But Well Above Level 
Of a Year ago 

Retail sales in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week were 
slightly lower than in the pre- 
vious week but remained well 
above the year-ago volume for 
the similar period. 


Instalment buying ‘was much 
greater than at that time and re- 
tailers’ collections were more 
prompt. Consumers continued to 
spend proportionally larger 
amounts on hard than soft goods. 


The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ranged 
from 2 to 6% above a year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from year-ago lev- 
els by the following percentages: 
Fast —3 to +1: New England +1 
to +5; Northwest +2 to +6; 
South and Midwest +3 to +7; 
Southwest +5 to +9 and Pacific 
Coast +6 to +10. 

Shoppers gave less attention to 
women’s and children’s 
last week, as bad 
many parts of the 
tailed interest somewhat in vacza- 


apvarel 
weather in 


country cur- 


tion items. Sales of men’s cloth- 


ing increased markedly, however, 
to 


and were estimated be about 


10% higher than last year at this 
time. Light-weight suits, haber- 
dashery and many gift items sold 
well. 


Heavy appliances sold at last 
week’s high level, but housewares, 
fiber rugs, bedding and outdoor 
furniture sold in smaller quanti- 
ties than at that time. 

Wholesale trade in the period 
ended on Wednesday of last week 
held close to the high level of 
recent weeks and was well above 
the total reached in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. 


Increased buying of apparel and 
home furnishings was offset by 
slower trade in textiles and food. 


Dealers in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles reported favor- 
able response at showings of 
women’s Fall apparel, where 
buyers generally spent more for 
early orders than a year ago. New 
styling and good values also drew 
heavy attendance at other market 
centers. Sportswear was most 
popular, with dresses, sweaters 
and accessories in almost as good 
demand. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended June 11, 1955, 
advanced 3% from the like period 
of last year. In the preceding 
week, June 4, 1955, a rise of 5% 
was registered from that of the 
similar period of 1954, while for 
the four weeks ended June ll, 
1955, an increase of 6% was re- 
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corded. For the period Jan. 1, 1955 
to June 11, 1955, a gain of 6% was 
registered above that of 1954. 


Retail trade in New York City 
the past week advanced about 4% 
above that of a year ago, trade 
ebservers estimated. Good weather, 
this source states, was largely re- 
sponsible for the improved 
showing. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended June 11, 
1955, declined 1% below that of 
the like period of last year. In 
the preceding week, June 4, 1955, 
a decrease of 2% (revised) was 
recorded. For the four weeks 
ended June 11, 1955, an increase 
of 2% occurred. For the period 
Jan. 1, 1955, to June 11, 1955, the 
index recorded a rise of 1% from 
that of the corresponding period 
of 1954. 


C. R. Haig Opens 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Chester R. 
Haig, Jr., is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 50 
Gates Circle. 


W. H. Haskins Opens 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y.— 
William H. Haskins is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
at 35-34 84th Street. 





CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 


and subsidiary companies consolidated 


12 Months End. 
March 31, 1955 


$29,005,628 $30,624,698 


Year 
1954 


Year 
1953 


Operating revenues___ $27,993,446 





Net income (after de- 
ductions for preferred 
stock dividends of 
subsidiaries and mi- 
nority interests) ____ 


Preferred stock divi- 


Balance for common 
a 


out- 


of 


shares 


(end 


Common 
standing 


Earnings per common 


Year 


Net income (after de- 
ductions for preferred 
stock dividends of 
subsidiaries and mi- 
nority interests) __ -- 


Preferred stock divi- 


dends ___- a 


Balance 
stock - 


for common 


out- 


of 


shares 


(end 


Common 
standing 
period ) 


Earnings per common 
share 





$ 1,562,315 
$ 175,120 $ 


$ 1,387,195 


1,314,947 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


and subsidiary companies consolidated 


1953 


Operating revenues___ $11,223,895 $12,363,018 $12,829,509 


977,249 
167,432 $ 


809,817 


503,787 


$1.61 


$ 1,690,778 $ 1,960,676 


170,329 $ 169,670 


$ 1,520,449 $ 1,791,006 


1,319,262 1,327,192 


$1.15 $1.35 


Year 
1954 


12 Months End. 
March 31, 1955 





$ 1,042,384 $ 1,123,659 


158,751 $ 154,414 


$ 883,633 $ 969,245 


537,260 587,598 


$1.64 $1.65 
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Continued from page 13 


Industry’s Responsibility for — 
Job Creation and Job Security 


feel the burden of any slump in 
demand. The larger company, of 
course, would have a strong in- 
centive to hold on to any part- 
making business instead of farm- 
ing it out to smaller suppliers. Yet 
the smaller business is much less 
able to stand the shock. 


From every angle that you 
night view them, such guarantees 
would force businessmen to think 
twice, to move more cautiously, to 
slow down, to go slow on the bold 
ylanning and the risk-taking that 
nave been the traditional driving 
,90wer behind our industrial prog- 
cess. And the nation should think 
=wice before approving something 
which would tamper with the del- 
iecate balance of incentives which 
xeep men and companies working 
nard and making progress to- 
zether. 


Automation—A Timely Blessing 

Some who propose a guaranteed 

annual wage say that it is par- 
*icularly essential now, because of 
4 dark, mysterious thing called 
automation—this thief in the night 
“siat steals men’s jobs. Some rab- 
9lerousers go further and utter 
Zrim predictions and paint black 
yictures of jobless workers roam- 
ng the streets aimlessly while 
iully automatic factories silently 
4rind out endless streams of prod- 
icts. On the other hand, some 
nore enlightened labor leaders 
ecognize that the whole thing is 
ssentially only a continuation of 
he long-time trend toward more 
ahor-saving machinery—and that 
s the primary factor which has 
nade it possible for us to make 
nore products per unit of toil, and 
rence, make possible both higher 
wages and better living standards 
or all. 

Actually, what is called automa- 
ion is revolutionary only in the 
ew markets it is opening up, the 
ndustries that are expanding with 
1. the increasing number of new 

d better jobs it is creating. 

A recent visitor to the General 
letors diesel locomotive factory 

La Grange, Ill., asked a fore- 
an how anyone could tell if such 

complex operation was func- 
ioning well. “That's easy,” an- 
vered the foreman. “If I see 

1yvone who's either sweating or 
ored, I know something’s wrong. 
“hen a man’s sweating, it means 
v's doing a job that should be 
erformed by a machine. And 
when he’s bored, it means he’s 
‘oing a humdrum job which a 
nachine could do better. The best 
lant is one that hires men to use 
‘heir heads, not their backs.” 

What is called automation, then, 

not a threat but a promise to 
ve American workers. A promise 

! more jobs, better-paying jobs, 
ore interesting jobs, and more 
2cods for all of us. Any unbiased 
iudy will show thtat jobs and pay 
ave grown fastest in those indus- 
ries where technical improve- 
nents have been most frequent. 
‘he telephone company reports 
hat if they were still relying on 

"e old operator system instead of 
.al phones, there would soon not 
enough total women between 
“he ages of 18 and 40 in the whole 
juntry to fill the jobs—and we 
“» want some of them as wives 

d mothers! Of course, if dial 
hones had not solved this prob- 
‘'m, costs would have soared and 
any of us could not have tele- 


hones today. Moreover, even 
with the dial system, the tele- 
shone company employs more 


weople than it did under the old 
perator system. 
In the last 100 years, our popu- 


ation has multiplied itself by 
seven times. But our industrial 
jobs have multiplied themselves 


y nine times. 


It is mainly through such tech- 
nological change that the nation’s 
economy has retained its fresh 
impulses and the vigor to expand 
and provide more jobs, not fewer 
jobs. The faster we discard ob- 
solete products, machines, and 
costly ways of work, the faster we 
will lift our living standards and 
increase our national wealth. 

It is inconceivable that the 
promise of continued technologi- 
cal advance in helping us reach 
such goals for the general good 
should be blighted by short- 
sighted objections or misunder- 
standings. By 1975, it is estimated 
that this country will be consum- 
ing products at twice the present 
rate while the available work 
force is expected to increase by 
no more than 25%. Whether we 
call it automation or continued 
improvement in equipment, such 
progress holds our only hope for 
a rising standard of living. 


Productivity and Standards 
Living 

The outstanding characteristic 
of this nation’s economic history 
is productivity growth. But, even 
as it worked its magic in the lives 
of all of us, most of those who 
benefited from it were unaware or 
only dimly conscious of this 
growth. In some cases it took in- 
quiries from foreign countries to 
make us aware that we had here 
something both good and unusual. 
We have begun to study the rea- 
sons for this productivity growth. 
And this is all to the good. 

fhe output per 
our country during this century 
has increased at an average rate 
of about 2% a year. Compounded, 
this means that every 35 years 
productivity doubles. One hour of 
a man’s effort today produces 
twice as much as one hour of his 
father’s generally more strenuous 
effort. Fifty years ago, machines 
provided less than half the power 


of 


man-hour in 


used for work. Today machines 
supply 95% of the energy re- 
quired. 


What has this meant to us as 
people’ It means we don’t have 
to work nearly as hard as we once 
did. The average work week of 
60 hours at the turn of the cen- 
tury has dropped to 40 hours. Our 
children spend more years in 


school. Most employees get an- 
nual vacations, the privilege of 
only a very few 50 years ago. 


Physical effort averages far less 


than it did then—men use their 
brains more and their muscles 
less. 


Rising pay rates have put the 
industrial employee into the pros- 
perous, middle-class group of our 
society. His purchasing power is 
5 times what it was 100 years ago, 
twice what it was 25 years ago. 
The industrial employee, more 
than any other single bracket, has 
been responsible for the purchase, 
in the past 5 years, of 30 million 
refrigerators and home freezers, 
27 million TV sets, and 22 million 
new cars. Americans are today 
spending more than $30 billion 
a year satisfying their leisure- 
time needs! 


Yet our gains have not been 
entirely material. Churches in 
this country have 89 million 
members who contribute $2 pil- 
lion a year. Hospitals have in- 
creased their capacity 50% in the 
last 20 years. Our schools have 
an enrollment of 33 million, of 
whom 2% million are in higher 
education, 55% more than in 1940. 
While all indications point to 
greatly expanded educational fa- 
cilities in the future, we are al- 


ready spending a total of $10 bil- 
lion a year on our schools, 32 
times as much as in 1900. We have 
more than 40,000 libraries. We 


have 2,500 art museums and sup- 
port 170 symphony orchestras. 

Capitalism, as we know it in 
this country, has no more re- 
semblance to the picture drawn 
by Karl Marx and his followers 
than a windmill has to an atomic 
energy plant. He predicted that 
capitalism would _ concentrate 
more and more wealth and in- 
come in fewer and fewer hands, 
and would impoverish the masses. 
The exact opposite has taken 
place in America. In the twelve 
years, 1941 to 1953, there has been 
a tenfold increase in the number 
of family incomes above $5,000 
per year. In a climate of freedom, 
we have created the best life for 
the greatest number of people 
that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. No iron or bamboo cur- 
tain can begin to compare with 
us in the manner of life our sys- 
tem provides for the average 
worker. 


The experience of Britain is 
also illuminating. Four years af- 
ter their release from the con- 
trols and rigidities of state so- 
cialism, most Englishmen are en- 
joying a higher standard of liv- 
ing than ever before. Employ- 
ment is at an all-time high of 22 
million. Unemployment is at a 
minimum. Under Socialism, 
housing lagged badly in that 
bombed-oui country. Today, with 
restrictions lifted, 700,000 new 
units will have been put up in 
the two-year period of 1954-55. 
The steel industry, freed from na- 
tionalization, and now being re- 
stored to private ownership, is 
expanding its capacity to 22'2 
million tons by 1958—double the 
prewar figure. New _ industries 
like chemicals, autos, and elec- 
tronic equipment are heading the 
British challenge in overseas 
markets. And the average man 
appreciates it, as the recent elec- 
tion eloquently testifies. 


Industry’s Responsibilities 


The moral seems plain. Indus- 
try’s responsibility for job cre- 
ation and greater job security 
consists in continuing and ex- 
panding the opportunities for 
Americans to find the work that 
suits them best. In a free so- 


ciety, the problem of fitting an 
individual into a job in which he 
is productive and content is one 
that must be left largely to the 
individual. The best industry can 
do is to see that an individual 
has enough attractive choices 
open to him. 

Now, without going into specific 
programs of action, which will be 
outlined by the speakers to fol- 
low, it seems to me that we, as 
employers, can do two things to 
provide greater job security. 

First, we can individually es- 
tablish a clear-cut management 
policy toward factors affecting job 
security, so far as these factors 
are within our control. Study of 
past employment figures, sales 
and production curves, and sea- 
sonal fluctuations often shows 
where improvements can be 
made. Management has made 
heartening progress in modifying 
some of the swings in production 
and employment, but we must in- 
tensify our efforts for the job that 
still remains to be done. 

Second, we must find ways to 
continue our remarkable record 
of job creation, and especially 
the creation of better, more in- 
teresting jobs for those who can 
fill them. 

In this field the new technol- 
ogies hold a world of promise. 
But we will need more capital to 
supply the needed equipment, and 
more well-trained technologists 
to build and maintain it. 


Still more industrial research is 
needed to discover and develop 
new products, new industries, and, 
of course, new jobs. Industry’s 
expenditures for research grew 
fifty-fold between 1920 and 1953 
and now stand at over $1% bil- 
lion annually. 

But such continued progress, 
however highly desirable it may 
be, is not inevitable. It will be 
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achieved or not, depending on 
whether we keep alive the incen- 
tives from which progress springs. 

The sums of money required 
for capital investment in indus- 
trial expansion and for the cre- 
ation of new jobs will be avail- 
able only if individuals are free 
to save and only if corporations 
have a chance to earn a profit 
that makes them willing to as- 
sume the necessary risks. An- 
other requirement is that a fair 
share of the earnings can be re- 
tained and not confiscated by dis- 
criminatory tax rates and double 
taxation of dividends. Take 
away these incentives and you en- 
danger the whole fabric of the 
economy that has already given 
so much to so many millions of 
Americans. 


Industrial progress is the key 
that has opened up to Americans 
that greater share of security, 
economic independence, leisure, 
good housing, and schools that 
people have dreamed about for 
themselves and their children 
since the beginning of recorded 
history. All this has been possi- 
ble because we are not afraid of 
progress and because in America 
all have shared in that progress. 


Continued progress demands 
that we avoid clamping men, ma- 
chines, and methods into rigid 
patterns of action and planning. 
To succumb to this in search of 
an illusory security would be let- 
ting the key to an even better 
future slip from our grasp. In 
such a climate, the new technolo- 
gies with so much promise would 
wither away. 

Industry can create the most 
true job security for Americans 
by remaining free to expand pro- 
duction and to widen markets, 
free to innovate and to diversify. 
This is the only realistic and time- 
tested way to provide more and 
better jobs for a people that is 
growing at the rate of 2’ million 
a year—a people that, by 1975, 
will need at least 15 million more 
jobs than exist today. 

The best assurance of security 
for the industrial employee ana 
his family rests in our continued 
economic growth and rising pro- 
ductivity as a whole nation. To- 
morrow’s ““‘Want Ads” are being 
written by industry at this very 
moment. They will outline op- 
portunities and rewards that can 
only be guessed at today. We will 
reach these bold, new horizons 
in proportion to our faith as a 
free people in our ability to solve 
our problems without compulsion. 
We must not jeopardize our suc- 
cessful system by loading it with 
burdens which might crush it— 


but neither should we assume 
that any new burden would be 
intolerable. 


We have many reasons for con- 
fidence. For example, the latest 
McGraw-Hill survey of Business 
Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment —a vital sign of industrial 
and economic progress—indicates 
that, in this year of 1955, Amer- 
ican business expects to invest 
$29» billion in new plants and 
equipment. This is 5% more than 
was invested last year—and 5% 
more than industry expected, as 
recently as last fall, to spend this 
year. If attained, this will be a 
new high for any year in our 
history. 

Even more encouraging is the 
fact that investment plans for 
new plants and equipment are al- 
ready being formulated—and have 
reached a predictable stage—for 
1956, 1957, and 1958. Such long- 
range capital investment planning 
is most promising. It is a reas- 
suring and dynamic force in our 
economy. For it is upon such 
capital investment that our econ- 
omy and our standard of living 
depend for future progress. 

The task before us is great. In 
saying so, we are mindful of the 
temper of the public mind and the 
growing demands of society on 
the business segment of our 
society. 

We know all too well that there 
are those who peddle the poison- 
ous philosophy that a private 


economy cannot be counted upon 
to seed its own growth — those 
who would have the American 
people believe that sweeping gov- 
ernment control or constant need- 
ling of the economy with hypo- 
dermics of artificial “purchasing 
power” is the only way to: assure 
continued economic well-being. 
Purchasing power which outruns 
the production of desired goods is 
inflation. Increases in produc- 
tivity are just as essential as in- 
creases in purchasing power. They 
must go hand-in-hand if our 
progress is to be soundly based. 

And so, we come together — 
conscious of our responsibility and 
the size of our task—to seek out 
and agree upon some _ pivotal 
ideas. It is my earnest hope that 
from this meeting will emerge 
plans of action which will im- 
prove the continuity of operations 
in our own plants, strengthen in- 
dustrial performance, as a whole, 
and add still more stature to the 
position of industry as a citizen 
of the community we all seek to 
serve. 


Timothy Dunn Joins 
McManus in Texas 


Joseph McManus & Co., mem- 
bers New York, American and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, an- 
nounce that Timothy H. Dunn of 
Dallas, Texas, has joined their 
organization as Western Manager. 
Mr. Dunn was recently with 
Southwestern Securities Co. of 
Dallas and Midland, Texas. 


E. M. Miller Joins 
Cantor, Fitzgerald 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
Eugene M. Miller has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Institu- 
tional Investment Department of 
Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., 232 
North Canon Drive. 

Mr. Miller had previously oper- 
ated his own management con<- 
sulting office in Los Angeles. 


Fenmore Opens Office 


(Special to Tue Prnanciat CHTON.CLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Max- 
well J. Fenmore is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
7348 Melrose Avenue. 


E. F. Hutton to Acmit 


On July 1 Theodore Weicker, 
Jr. will become a partner in E. F. 
Hutton & Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Zuckerman, Smith Partner 


Zuckerman, Smith & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change on July 1 will admit 
George J. Connors to partnership. 


Form Bryant & Co. 


ALEXANDRIA, Va.—J. C. Her- 
bert Bryant, member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. will form 
Bryant & Co., with offices at 116 
North Fairfax Street, in partner- 
ship with Thomas L. Wattles, ef- 
fective July 1. - 


Alan Bruce Co. Opens 


BOSTON. Mass.—Alan Bruce & 
Co. is engaging in a securities bus- 
iness from offices at 1 State St. 


L. J. Mack Co. Opens 


YONKERS, N. Y.—Lloyd Mack 
is engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 41 Kathwood Road, 
He has formed L. J. Mack & Co., 
Inc. 


Mid America Secs. Inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Mid 
American Securities Inc. of Utah 
has been formed with offices at 
26 West Broadway to engage ina 
securities business. B. Leland Tan- 
ner is a principal of the firm. 
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Here Are Some More Opinions on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


uniform eligibility requirements 
for benefits. 


The proposals of Unions on this 
matter have varied in the past 
and were fluid as we have seen 
this year in Detroit, and what has 
come out of the Ford agreement 
does not appear to be a guaran- 
teed annual or semi-annual wage, 
but merely a supplement of exist- 
ing Unemployment Compensation 
benefits. 

There is danger, of course, that 
this is the preliminary step to the 
establishment of guaranteed an- 
nual income or prolonged sever- 
ance pay for laid off employees 
which could be an impossible bur- 


den for some in business, while 
entirely within the means of 
others. 


I believe, that there is danger 
to the economy in rising costs to 
all, including organized employ- 
ees, with this additional operating 
expense. It could ultimately lead 
to a controlled economy. Its prog- 
ress should be carefully watched. 


L. D. FEDDERMAN 


Chairman of the Board, _ 
Interstate Engineering Corportion, 
Anaheim, California 


The many phases of a true guar- 
anteed annual wage are so vast 
that in my opinion it would re- 
quire several volumes to cover the 
subject. A true 
g waranteed 
annual wage, 
intheform 
thatit was 
first presented 
to the Ameri- 
can business- 
man, would 
probably be 
the greatest 
step toward 
Socialism that 
this country 





has made 

since it first 

elected 

no haciaimenanens Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President of the 
United States. However, while I 
have not read the complete Ford 


or General Motors agreements, I 
must say that my understanding 
of the “Deal” that these corpora- 
tions made with the CIO does not 
give Walter Reuther the right to 
clap his hands in high glee in the 
belief that he has a true guar- 
anteed annual wage. No doubt in 
future contract talks he will, now 
that his foot is in the door, press 
for a more true GAW. 

It appears to me that the Ford 
2nd General Motors’ contracts 
merely take a_ certain fixed 
zmount and withhold it from a 
man’s pay. This money it then put 









into a reserve fund so that at a 
later date, when lay-offs occur, 
the reserve fund will be called 


upon to pay a certain percentage 
of the laid-off employee's wages 
in addition to his regular State 
Unemployment Insurance. In 
other words, I feel that as it now 
stands, it is strictly an “insurance 
policy.” So long as no other funds 
of the corporation are involved, 
I don’t see where, in its present 
state, it contains any threat to the 
future financial corporate struc- 
ture. 

To my mind, the most dangerous 
sJement in the entire picture was 
the attitude of the American press 
during the negotiations between 
Ford, General Motors and the 
‘IO. This attitude, which seemed 


mext blow would fall. Neither cor- 


poration seemed to give any in- 


| to permeate every news article, 
gave me the impression that 
Walter Reuther was swinging a 
big stick and that two of our 
| ireatest corporations — Ford and 
t teneral Motors, were cowering in 
he corner wondering when the 
: 


dication that this was not actually 
the true picture. 


As to the argument that the 
compromise contracts are infla- 
tionary, this is undoubtedly true 
because the price of automobiles 
will no doubt be increasced by at 
least the amount of the total 
hourly amount involved. How- 
ever, isn’t it true that the amount 
being put aside by these corpora- 
tions for the fund is not now 
being spent and therefore the em- 
ployee will not be adding this 
amount to his present spending? 
Likewise, at some later date, when 
we are in a deflationary spiral 
and perhaps even the beginning 
of a real depression, this money 
will then come out into circulation 
and will have the effect of helping 
to stop an oncoming panic. 
Furthermore, you may rest as- 
sured that had not Mr. Reuther 
obtained what he chooses to call 
a guaranteed annual wage, he 
would certainly have obtained its 
equivalent for his workers in cash 
which would have been even more 
inflationary. 


If, however, the contracts are 
actually as I interpret them to be, 
I fail to see where the CIO has 
actually achieved a guaranteed 
annual wage rather than an insur- 
ance policy. 


N. MATTHEW GOTTESMANN, 
ESQ. 
New York City, N. Y. 


The solution to the perplexing 
problem of guaranteeing an an- 
nual wage would in a great meas- 
ure be aided by the plans which 
are described 
below 
adaptedin 
some _ accept- 
able form to 
an entire in- 
dustry or in- 
dividual en- 
terprise. 

Thousands 
of deferred 
distribution 
profit - sharing 





plans have 
been estab- 
lished by 


N. M. Gottesmann 


management 
inthe past 
For the most part 

participation in 
such profits has been based on 
the amount of his total annual 
earnings, including bonuses and 
overtime. There does not appear 
to be any known case, however, 
in which the profit-sharing con- 
tributions made on behalf of the 
worker has been based on or tied 
to his production, which is the 
fairest method of judging the 
worker’s contribution to the profit 
element. 

I recommend that deferred dis- 
tribution profit-sharing plans ad- 
ministered through trusts be in- 
augurated which will allocate the 
employers’ contributions thereto 
to the individual account of the 
worker participants reflecting the 
exact contribution made by each 
of the workers to the profits being 
shared (assuming of course that 
profits are experienced). 

If desired, a definite portion of 
the amount allocated to each par- 
ticipant in the trust could be im- 
mediately disbursed to him. The 
balance would be held in trust 
until such time as wages fall be- 
low an agreed-upon predeter- 
mined level, or until such time as 
management signifies that it is 
unable to supply sufficient work 
to maintain the earning level by 
laying off the employee. 

Upon of either 
of these events the trustee would 


fifteen years. 
each worker’s 


the occurrence 


commence payment to the worker 
out of the trust fund in the 
amount of all or part of his basic 
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wage, depending on which of the 
two events first occurs, out of the 
moneys credited to the worker in 
his account in the trust (adjusted 
for interim earnings Or unemploy- 
ment compensation) until the em- 
ployee’s account is exhausted or 
the worker is recalled. 


Thus to the extent that the 
funds are accumulated the worker 
would have a guaranteed annual 
wage through his own efforts and 
not on a “give-away” basis. Such 
eccumulation would either take 
the place of or supplement present 
union unemployment funds taxed 
at an undoubtedly lower rate than 
if immediately distributed. 


Alternatively, to accomplish the 
result referred to in the previous 
paragraph, deferred profit-sharing 
trusts may be established which 
would in accordance with accepted 
practice allocate the profit share 
to the employee on a basis pro- 
portionate to each participant’s 
annual compensation, or in ac- 
cordance with the formula 
weighted for seniority as well as 
annual compensation. Of course 
existing profit-sharing trusts may 
be amended to provide the pay- 
cuts on lay-off heretofore de- 
scribed. 

The advantage of using the de- 
ferred profit-sharing trust in this 
connection has been proved over 
the years by the tax advantages 
accruing thereto under the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

P. S. the writer is an attorney 
specializing in tax and labor law 
matters. 


W. HARNICHFEGER 


President, 
Harnischfeger Corporation 


Personally, I have always been 
opposed to a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage because I believe it is be- 
yond the capacity of any em- 
ployer to 
guarantee 
something be- 
yond his con- 
trol,andif 
adopted by 
the major 
basic indus- 
tries, it would 
lead to State 
Socialism! I 
noticed that 
even Reuther 
agrees the 
only possible 
area where it 
would = func- 
tion is in the 
larger businesses as smaller busi- 
nesses would not have the work- 
ing capital even to begin to as- 
sume that kind of responsibility. 

In the case of our operations, I 
might that in the 





W. Harnischfeger 


say *30s our 
volume shrank about 80% and it 
took a number of years to get 


back to reasonable operations. It 
would certainly have been com- 
mercial suicide to have had an 
annual wage contract. 


I do not believe the manage- 
ment of a company has a right 


to make any speculative commit- 
ment in business. 

Another very questionable pro- 
cedure in my opinion is that these 
types of agreements are being 
tied into the obligations of the 
State and the taxpayer is, appar- 


ently, going to become a party 
to this type of a guarantee. If 


we continue on this type of phi- 
losophy, it is only a question of 
time before the inflation will 
bring about a Ten-Cent Dollar. 
Naturally, the average working- 
man certainly is not interested in 
this type of paper transaction 
where he spends a lifetime work- 
ing for a living and in return ends 
up with a so-called Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Pension 
which is paid out on the basis of 
a Ten-Cent Dollar. 

Both industry and government 
must exercise their responsibility 
in the matter of getting back to 
sound fundamentals bal- 
Federal which is 
the keystone to a sound economy. 


and a 


canced budget, 


HARRY W. DAVIES 


Chairman of the Board, Marine 
Midland Trusi Company of Central 
New York, Syracuse 1, New York 
_ When Samuel Gompers organ- 
ized one of the earlier American 
labor union movements, it is un- 
likely that he even thought that 
unions ever 
would gain the 
benefits of a 
“Guaranteed 
Annual 
Wage.” Now, 
65 years later, 
unions have 
blossomed and 
matured to the 
extent that 
“Guaranteed 
Annual Wage” 
is here and, 
make no mis- 
take about it, 
it is here to 
stay. To some, 
GAW is a nasty word, to others a 
previous hard won panacea to the 
working man’s problem of unduly 
severe seasonal wage fluctuations. 

Perhaps, in fact, the truth is 
somewhere between these extreme 
views. A guaranteed annual wage 
certainly offers added security to 
labor and added expense to indus- 
try. In the long run, as everyone 
knows, the price for finished 
goods rises as a result of increased 
production costs. It follows as- 
cordingly in an inflationary move- 
ment that the purchasing power of 
the dollar shrinks. To me this is 
the other side of the coin. On one 
side security, on the other 
expense. 

Certainly, “Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” has many good points and 
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management has a real responsi- 
bility for the welfare of its 
workers. However, in a rush to 
obtain GAW’s security, we will do 
well to consider its various costs. 
The past is our guide, the present 
is our testing ground and the 
future holds our judgment. 


HUGH C. GRUWELL 


President 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


It would appear that the so- 
called guaranteed annual wage 
marks a new inflationary step 
toward the more complete social- 
ization of 
enterprise. It 
is difficult to 
see how small 
companies can 
face this 
additional 
financial 
burden and 
the end result 
would seem to 
be more and 
more mergers 
at the risk of 
anti-trust ac- 
tion, or the 
subsidizing of 
the smaller 
undertakings by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If workers are to be paid 
for work not done, we may be 
quite sure that farmers are again 
going to importune the govern- 
ment to reimburse them for crops 
not planted. 


After all is said and done, it is 
probable that our large business 
enterprises in various fields (and 


Continued on page 54 





Hugh C. Gruweli 





How fast can 
you name 
this city? 


Here are 10 clues.. 


| 


1. It’s the capital of the rapidly grow- 
ing central industrial area. 


2. It’s close to the exact center of U.S. 
population. 


3.303 new industrial concerns have 
located in the area in last 10 years. 


4. Investment by these firms and ex- 
pansion programs of existing com- 
panies totaled $526,675,000 over 
last 10 year period. 


5.Coal, steel, other basic materials 
are right “‘next door.” 


. all worth remembering if you’re 
looking for an advantageous location for a new plant or office 


BA RR GR OAS 
P ¢ 
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6. Economical river transportation at. 
the doorstep. 


7. Eight major railroad trunklines and 
128 interstate trucklines serve the 
area. 

8. Noted as “best governed city” in 
U.S.A, 


9. Famous for its atmosphere of indus- 
trial harmony .. . for workers with 
made-in-America ideas. 


10. Plentiful supply of electric power 
and gas. 


The Cincinnati Gas and Electrio Company 
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Here Are Some More Opinions on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


we may be sure that this gain by 
the unions will be pressed in 
many lines of industry) will be 
able to weather this additional 
burden, particularly under the 
dynamic nature of our economy 
at the present time. Through ad- 
ditional automaton developments 
and technological advances even 
this extra large load could prob- 
ably be absorbed but the diffi- 
culty would seem to rest with the 
medium and small concerns who 
are not in the same position to 
adapt their operations toward 
large scale savings. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, Jr. 


President, Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Although the subject of the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage is an 
involved one with many facets, 
there are some economic funda- 

mentals which 
are involved. 
In most man- 
ufacturing en- 
terprises 
wages and 
fringe bene- 
fits to em- 
ployees are 
the largest 
single element 
of cost, and as 
costs increase, 
obviously 
prices must 
increase if a 
company is to 
H. F. Hagemann, Jr- stay in busi- 
ness over any extended period of 
time. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, it is the public which will 
pay for added costs through in- 
creased prices. If however, prices 
rise to a point which discourages 
consumption, no company can 
long continue paying people for 
producing goods for which there 
is a declining market. A _ basic 
fact is that in a free competitive 
society there are no guaranteed 
customers. The consumer is still 
king. 

Obviously, the larger, more 
successful companies will be bet- 
ter able to underwrite the cost 
of a GAW, or some approach to 
it, then the smaller ones. This 
could well have the effect of in- 
creasing the merger trend as 
smaller units are absorbed by 
financially sounder and more 
profitable larger units. 

Another angle is the effect that 
the GAW may have on employ- 
ment levels. Certainly companies 
will be more cautious in hiring 
additional people to meet a de- 
mand which may not be long 
lived. Already in the automobile 
‘industry there tendency to 
prefer to pay overtime rather 
than take on additional people. 

The 





is a 


objectives of trving to 
achieve greater economic secu- 
rity for a larger group of indi- 
viduals, which means greater sta- 
bility in purchasing power, is a 
good one but it can only be suc- 
cessful over the long run if labor 
by increased efficiency earns the 
additional wages paid to it, in- 
cluding all fringe benefits. 

Automobile workers are also 
consumers and to the extent that 
the increased wages and fringe 
benefits are not earned by in- 
creased productivity, the new 
contract could be inflationary in 
its effect. 

Certainly with the tremendous 
increase in the money supply over 
the last few years continuing up 
to date, and with the continued 
relatively easy money policy 
the Federal Reserve, inflation is 
again a real threat. It seems 
likely that this year we are going 
to see a whole new round of 
wage increases. 

P.S. There is a 
between the 


oi 


real distinction 
Ford Company or 


General Motors guaranteeing an 
annual wage and setting up a cer- 
tain limited sum in a trust fund 
out of which unemployment pay- 
ments are to be made. 


JOHN HARPER 
President, Harper Oil Co., Inc. 


Your proposal to conduct a 
forum on the “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage,” will stimulate some 
reflection on the part of many 

of us who 
would prefer 

to remain on 
the sidelines 

for a while. In 

his article on 
the subject, 

Frank Rising 

expresses 

forebodings 

which consti- 

tute the im- 

mediate reac- 

tion of most 

management. 

My meager 

experience 

John Harver with a small 
group of drivers, where from 60% 
to 80% have been working for 
five or six years on a guarantee 
against lay-off, has dispelled some 
of this anxiety, though of course 
this may be due to the fact that 
during this period our line of 
business has been pretty uni- 

formly on the increase. 

Such a relationship with these 
employees does not seem to have 
encouraged them to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, but it 
has made our management much 
more solicitous in the maintenance 
of a steady rate of output. 

I can see pitfalls and danger 
signals, but maybe it is well for 
two of our business giants to ex- 
periment with the plan, just so 
long as labor shows adequate 
restraint in forcing this principle 
on other industries and on smaller 
units with modest financial re- 
sources. 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
U. S. Congressman from Calif. 


Certainly the “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage” matter, so ably dis- 
cussed by Frank Rising in your 
issue of May 26, is a matter of 
greater 
importance 
than simply 
Ford versus 
UAW. 

The settle- 
ment, as I see 
it, certainly 
was not a 
guaranteed 
annual wage. 
It was simply 
a stepping up 
of unemploy- 
ment insur- 
ance benefits 
and the crea- 
tion of a fund 
therefore. The company, not being 
authorized by law to. create 
money, is not paying for this fund 

-the public is. For that’s the onlv 
place from which additional dol- 
lars can come. 


Edgar W. Hiestand 


In a sense, the Ford workers are 
paying for it, for except for this 
settlement they probably would 
have had the same amount in 
vage increases. 

More importantly, however, this 
round of wage increases, for that 
is what it will be, is not essen- 
tially inflationary, since the 
money so accumulated is put into 
a fund, instead of distributed as 
spendable income. Even the gov- 
ernment contributes to it by loss 
of income tax revenue from the 
amount of the projected raise. 
_Hats off to the company nego- 
tiators, Ford, GM and those to 
follow, for successfully side-step- 
ping the vicious “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage” measure. Next to 


profit sharing. or stock-purchase- 
options, I would say Unemploy- 
ment Beneiit Funds could do more 
good for company-employee con- 
tinuity and relationship than any- 
thing else. 

True, as some say, these settle- 
ments might conceivably team-up 
management with labor toward 
future inflationary pressure pos- 
sibilities. 

The greatest relief, however, in 
my judgment, is that this round 
of enforced wage increases is not 
inflationary. At all costs, we must 
continue to strive to protect from 
inflation the cost of living and 
assure the value of the dollar. 


DAN W. HOGAN 


President, City National Bank & 

Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

I have read with interest Frank 

Rising’s address published by The 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 

icle recently, picturing the drive 

for a “Guar- 

anteed Annual 

Wage” by the 

UAW -CIO. I 

have also 

read an ac- 

count of the 

settlement 

made with the 

Ford Motor 

Company 

which, in my 

opinion, bor- 

ders on creep- 

ing socialism. 

The fact that 

Dan W. Hogan, Sr. many of the 

employees are 

not accepting the plan agreed 

upon, indicates they have in mind 

the taking over of the plant 

eventually. Whatever it costs the 

Ford Motor Company to comply 

with the new contract must be 

added to the cost of their output, 

thus forcing the producers of food, 

clothing, and shelter, to advance 

their prices to meet new costs of 
their equipment. 

Should the “Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” spread, a further inflation 
of the dollar is inevitable. Re- 
cently the reliable U. S. News and 
World Report published a chart 
showing our dollar was somewhat 
stabilized at 52 cents of the 1939 
cent dollar. Our dollar in 1934 
was devalued by the Roosevelt 
administration about 39 cents giv- 
ing us a 61 cent dollar. This 
would make our dollar at the 
present time worth 61 multiplied 
by .52 which would make our 
non-redeemable dollar at the 
present time worth 31.72 cents. 
Proof of this valuation may be 
made by applying it to a loaf of 
bread, a pound of beef, or an acre 
of farm land. 


EDWARD F. HUTTON 


Partner, E. F. Hutton & Co., 
New York City 

Mr. Reuther’s 
nual wage 
“reserve” 
the big 
run into 
of millions of 
dollars in 
the caseot! 
Ford, $55 mil- 
lion. 

Would 
this “reserv« 
have to be 
cashable on 
demand 
probably 
Govern 
3onds? 
would 
“E77 o2en” 
money, not at 
work building Edward F. Hutton 
cars or creating wealth. Maybe 
the industrial giants could stand 
the gaff—for a while, although 
this is doubtful. But what about 
the smaller companies, and espe- 
cially businesses starting up” 

What about the thousands of 
companies that supply Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler? Could 
they put millions into a “deep 
freeze” and continue to grow and 
employ more men? 

To keep their men at work, and 


guaranteed 
for setting 
in the 
companies, 


an- 
up a 
case of 
would 


calls 
which, 
auto 
tens 


in 
ment 


It 


be 
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thus prevent the fund from being 
exhausted, the giants would do 
work in their own shops that they 
are now cofhtracting out to thou- 
sands of other companies. What 
does this do to the jobs of tnese 
other companies? 

If there is a lay-off among the 
giants, the men with little expe- 
rience will be first to go. how 
about the high seniority workers 
who stay on the job and in one 
way or another will be obliged to 
support the low seniority men 
who will be getting nearly full 
pay for doing nothing? 

See—neighbor? 


SAM J. IRVINE 


Chairman of the Board, Aero 
Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Like most others who had small 
companies, I am perturbed as to 
how a guarantee can be given 
workers of the small companies 
that an an- 
nual wage can 
be found for 
them by any 
existing 
means. The 
agreement 
reached be- 
tween the 
UAW-CI1O- 
Ford and 
General Mo- 
tors hass 
taken the 
form that 
most business- 
men believed 
it would -in companies of such 
enormous. size and having the 
ability to gauge the potential de- 
mand for. their output. 

A precedent has been estab- 
lished so the thousands of us who 
run small plants know we are 
going to be faced with demands, 
foolish though they may be, that 
some kind of a guarantee be 
given our workers. While the 
Reuthers and the Meanys of labor 
realize that the small fellow can- 
not follow in line, nevertheless 
the heads of union at the local 
level will make the demand and 
will insist on many hours being 
put in discussing it. Somewhere 
there has to be a line of demar- 
cation separating the _ possible 
from the impossible in consider- 
ing guaranteed annual wage. 

While I am an employer of la- 
bor, I cannot close my eyes to the 
fact that the laborer has the right 
to consider himself worthy of his 
hire and that thought should be 
given to the sustenance of himself 
and his family during periods of 
recession or depression. The only 
way I can see this™s being pos- 
sible of accomplishment for the 
smaller organizatio&fig® is throuch 
greater State unempiGyment pay- 
ment—the money for such pav- 
ment to be obtainable through 
contribution by the worker and 
greater contribution=by the em- 
ployer. ie 

As Editor and Publisher of 
your very readable paper you are 
to be commended inigiving indi- 
viduals in different awalks lif 


Ooi 111e 
an opportunity to express tl! 
opinion. 


Sam J. Irvine 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 
U. S. Senator from New York 
With many of M,Rising’s ob- 
servations and conclusions I am 
in agreement, although it occ 
to me that, just as Was true 
pension funds 
and other 
fringe bene- 
fits, we can 
only ascertain 
the facts 
through a pe- 
riod of trial 
and error. 
What will 
be the conse- 
quences of the 
Fordand Gen- 
eral Motors 
agreement 
with the 
U AW, on 
what appears 
to be a modified guaranteed an- 
nual wage, remains to be seen. 


Irving M. Ives 


y, June 23, 195 


Apparently it will 
Ford and Genera! 
sively, but it may 
industries even more. 

I have always felt that 
form of guaranteed annual wag 
is desirable in tnose industrid 
which can afford to prov:.de 
without restricting production 
employment. Certainly many 4 
the unemployment compensatio 
laws in the states are inadequat 
and the demand for a guarantee 
annual wage springs in part fro 
this inadequacy. 

I doubt that right now it is pos 
sible to anticipate with any dé 
gree of accuracy the effects ¢ 
any guaranteed annual wage prd 
gram. 


affect bot 
Motors dec 
affect otnée 


so! 


E. FRED JOHNSON 
President, Fourth National Ban 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The universal desire for un 
versal security—personal secur 
for the individua!, economic sé 
curity for industry and the ng 
tion —can ft 
attained on 
when all fad 
tions are wil 
ing tcagre 
on ecual § s¢ 
curity for 
rathe tha 
specia sec 
ity ‘a fe 
There ca 
certainly } 
wice di 
agreement 
the practic 
results of t 
formula o 
fered by t 
Guaranteed Annua] Wage. The 
seems no doubt, however, trate 
forced pay regardless of produ 
tivity carries a very real tireat 
further upward economic spira 
and inflationary trends. 

Personally, I am and will 32 
ways be emphatically in favor 
the independence oj the indivi 
ual, the dignity of the individ 
and the prosperity of the ind 
vidual. And, conversely, I 4a 
just as emphatically op >osed 
either forced labor, on tie pa 
of the worker, or forced pay, 
the part of management. The t 
mendous prosperity of the nati 
was built—entirely—on fre 
dom of both. We cannot destr 
that freedom without destroyi 
the competitive system 
brought to the America: 
ual a standard of 
never before know: 
tory of the world. 


W. C. 


E. Fred Johnson 


Pe 


that 

indivi 
living tod 
in the h 


KINGSOLVING 
President, 
Sun Pipe Line Company 

I have to write 
lengthy this mat 
which freely d 
cussed in the pre and throu 
various pub- 
lications by 
both the 
ponents 
opponents 0! 
the plan. 
Howeve! 
tnere are 
rew 
which oct 
to me 1 a 
rathe) 
mal way. 

Shortly af- 
ter the UAW- 
ae ] () Cc Oo 
pleted its ne- 
tiat 


a lon 


no desire 
article on 


has been so 


pro- 
and 


re 


ital WS 


ntor- 


« a* he 
aa FR 


gO Wm C. Kinsolvi 
with the 
which 
with which we 
I heard a 
Sure 1S 
to the 
to Mr. Ford, 


Ford Motor Compa 
the settlem 
are all famil 
which I 
hat redundant 
Mr. Reuther s 
“We are very hay 
that you have made this 
settlement with the UAW. 
have guaranteed us an annual 
employment wage _  settlem 
You have guaranteed us tr 
pay for holidays. You have g 
anteed us almost everything. 
Ford, there is just one more g1 
antee we would like for yo 
give us, and that is that you 


resulted in 


remark 
SOMeCW 
point 
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not go broke.” This to me is a 
rather pointed story. The time 
has arrived where the union em- 


ployee is, guaranteed everything 
from cradie to grave with no 
risks whatscever. Nowhere is 
the bus:nessman, the entrepreu- 
neur, the risk capital guar- 
anteed ything. This is only an- 
ether sp-ke in the cross which 
business iust bear. 

Obv.cusly, no business can con- 
tinue 1 carry these overhead 
costs. Therefore, the only one 


who can pay for them is the ulti- 
mate consumer, who, after all, is 
the ve:y union employee receiv- 
ing the guarantee. In other words, 
what he really means is that he 
is guaranteeing this to himself. 
It is the old story of lifting one’s 
self by his own bootstraps. 


This is bound to add to an- 
piher smral of price increases 
and initlaiion. I think this is evi- 
denced very clearly by the fact 
that as scon as the Ford and Gen- 
eral M rs settlements were an- 
nounced publicly commodity 
stocks on the stock exchange took 
a shar} se. The spiral of infla- 
tion is r sing rapidly and getting 
larger. 

Of course, all of this adds 
greatly to the prestige of Mr. 
Reuther and his CIO. This pres- 
tige, along with the merger with 
the A. F. of L., is bound to give 
rise to cne of the greatest lobbies 
this country has ever known. It 
is now becoming so powerful that 
it will trol the whole govern- 
ment in a}l of our future affairs 

You will note that in the past 
few days the maritime unions 
have siruck for GAW, and they 
Zo a si¢ further and state that 
it shall apply not only to those 
men whic through no fault of their 
own are laid off because of the 
cyclica! nature of the business but 
this now applies to those who 
volu: rily quit. This, then, 
means that a man only has to 
get a work for a certain 
length time, and then take a 
vacati: r six months at the cost 
of his « loyer. He can continue 
to do this periodically. This is 
really ching the ultimate in 
getting raid for something you 
do not 

The ve rather brief com- 
ments all I believe I have to 
Say on ibis subject. As I said be- 
fore, much has already been writ- 


ssing those same ideas. 


HON. PAT. McNAMARA 
U. S. Senator from Michigan 
Member, Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee 


4+} 


ten expres 


public now knows that 


the so- led guaranteed annual 
wage simply an extension of 
unem| Vent compensation bern- 
efits. Inas- 




















much the 
extensi ot 
unem loy- 
ment compen- 
sation is cen- 
erally accept- 
ed in it stry 
as an 2por- 
tant staciliz- 
ing fact in 
the entire na- 
tional e€con- 
omy, the dis- 
cussi ap- 
pears £0 ™ e- Sen. Pat. McNamara 
what pcint- 
less. 

Many vears of experience have 
indicated to me that the bogeymen 
in the \ of improvements in the 
standar: {i living of working peo- 
ple usua.ly turn out to be just 
bogeymen after the improvement 
has bee n operation for a while 

The so-called guaranteed annual 
Wage wes never that It was 
neithe: re or less than an at- 
tempt |! a segment of organized 
labor 1 bta unemployment 
compe! on covering one year, 
with no benefits claimed or pay- 
able beyond the limits of the em- 
ployer s paid-in tund for the pur- 
pose. What was principally new 
about as that it proposed to 
extend t field liability beyond 
the state une yyment compen- 
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sation fund so that this fund 
would be supplemented by a 
fund set up by the employer. This 
is hardly to be considered as revo- 
lutionary. 


HON. LEE METCALF 
U. S. Congressman from Montana 


May I say that it seems to me a 
littie untortunace that you used 
as a starting Loint for your forum 
Mr. Risings already disproved 
remarkKs on 
the Guaran- 
teed Annual 
Wage, includ- 
ing his state- 
ment of belief 
that “UAW 
leeders want 
a strike—a 
big strike and 
a great and 
crushing ‘vic- 
tory by force- 
ful militant 
action.” 

As the 
American 
people know, 
this wild statement has been con- 
tradicted by the peaceful negotia- 


ascp. Lee wile.ca.f 


tions and settieienis reacned in 
alrect negotiations between tne 
LAW and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the General Motors 


Corporation. 

In Walter Reuther’s first words 
announcing the Ford settlement 
in a joint press conference with 
John Bugas, tne Ford Vice-Presi- 
aent in Cnarge of industrial Re- 
lations, ““we both won.” Not only 
the Union and the employers won, 


but in my opimion, ail of lavor, 
all of the American people (in- 
cluding the tarmers who will have 
bigeer and firmer markets for 
their proaucts as this plan is 
adapted and adoptea elsewhere) 
are teday richer and more secure 
in terms of future employment, 
future earnings, future markets 


than they we:e before the princi- 
ple of employer’ responsibility 
for worker income was accepted 
by these two corporations. 

It a fact worth noting that 
those most vocal in opposing the 
idea of the Guaranted Annual 
Wage and in recommending the 
healthy incentives provided by 
workers fear of unemployment 
are themselves bearing up well 
under the allezed threats to moral 
fiber, character and ambition said 
to be contained in guarantees of 
wages or salaries paid on an an- 
nual basis, or longer, plus pen- 
sions that, in the case of many 
executives, exceed $70,000 a year. 

It seems to me that if the cor- 
poration executives earning from 
$100,600-$400,000 a year and up, 
plus bonuses and funded pension 
rights of $50,000-$100,000 and up, 
are able to drag themselves to the 
office and maintain their interest 
and efficiency, workers have the 
moral stamina to withstand simi- 
lar temptation in much smaller 
amounts, viz. wages in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,000-$5,000 a year, 
pensions up to $3,000 a year. 

The big challenge that Mr. Ris- 
ing does not face and that is faced 
by Walter Reuther in urging the 
guaranteed annual wage, in- 
creased OASI pensions, increased 
unemployment compensation pay- 


iS 


ments, $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage, and other necessary parts 
of a governmental and non-gov- 


ernmental program for achieving 
and maintaining a full employ- 
ment economy, is the fundamental 
problem of distributing and con- 
suming a chronic abundance of 
farm products and manufactured 
goods and services. 

As my contribution to your 
symposium, I would suggest that 
Mr. Rising and others overcome 
their habitual fears of tomorrow, 
pull up their socks and begin 
operate with the same confidence 
and cooperative spirit displayed 
by Walter Reuther, John Bugas, 
Ernest Breech, Harry Anderson 
Harlow Curtice in their 
peaceful and successful 
and agreements 
still great truth and in- 
ition in the call to 
confidence sounded by 


+ 
LO 


and re- 


cent ne- 


gotiatlons 
There is 


spl co'1race 











Franklin D. Roosevelt on March 
4, 1933: ‘“‘We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 


ELLWOOD C. NANCE 


President, 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 

I have read and agreed with 
Mr. Rising’s article on the guar- 
anteed annual wage. I concur in 
the thoughts that he 
and add that 
I think the 
most ridicu- 
lous thing tne 
labor move- 
ment has ever 
recommended 
is the guar- 
anteed annual 
wage. If such 
a proposal 
were to be 
put into effect 
universally, 
personal ini- 
tiative and 


expresses 





Dr. 


ambition on E. C. Nance 
tHe Dartc-: 
the average employee and the 


desire to risk capital on the part 
of the employer would be de- 
stroyed. If the guaranteed annual 
wage were made mandatory I 
think we would destroy our pri- 
vate enterprise system. Unem- 
ployment insurance, yes; but I 
don’t see how it would be eco- 
nomically possible in all indus- 
tries to make unemployment in- 
surance as great as the average 
annual wage of an employee. 


E. R. MELLEN 


President, Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation 

Since the publication of Mr. 
Rising’s article in the May 25th 
issue of the “Chronicle,” the Ford 
Company has signed up on a form 
of guaranteed 
annual wage 
and the trend, 
at least during 
the present 
year, in such 
wage negoti- 
ations is more 
clearly de- 
fined. There 
is little doubt 
that such pay- 
ments 
very impor- 
tant to all in- 
dustry and, in 


are 





karl K. Mellen fact. to our 
economy as a 

whole. Certainly the overall as- 
pect must be inflationary in its 


ultimate influence, just as in the 
case of the succeeding rounds of 
wage increases since World War 
Il with the continual upward 
trend in the cost-of-living and the 


depreciated purchasing power of 
the dollar. 
I think we all felt that under 


the Eisenhower Administration, it 
would be possible to keep the dol- 
lar stable and avoid a continuance 
of the inflationary trend with all 
of its adverse effects on our econ- 
omy. 

While certain of the large com- 
panies like Ford, General Mo- 
tors, etc. may be able to make 
these substantial concessions to 
labor and may be able to pass on 
part of the cost to the consumer 
or absorb the balance in the prof- 
it margins, to a very great degree 
many industries are not in such 
fortunate positions. This applies 
particularly to those companies 
where the labor content in their 
products is high. 

Of course, competition is a most 
important factor in preventing in- 
creases in the cost of your prod- 


ucts, and much will depend on 
the extent to which other indus- 
tries, particularly the smaller 
companies located in small com- 
munities, follow through on a 
program involving guaranteed 
wage or an agreement to pay la- 
bor in the event of layoff for cer- 
tain extended periods 

A more important phase of this 
Situation is the possible influence 
on productivity. Will labor, hav- 
ing won such an outstanding con- 


cession, be more efficient, or will 


the reverse apply? Furthermore, 
since layoffs _as such will be 
largely among the younger men, 
it would mean that some of the 
older employees in an industry 
with longer periods of service 
and with seniority will continue 
to work while the younger men 
will be in and out depending upon 
fluctuations in the industry and 
to some extent enjoy vacations 
when they are not working, per- 
haps at the expense of the older 
employees. 

It is difficult to determine at 
this stage what the overall in- 
fluences of this important labor 
contract concession will have on 
the industries of the United States 
and their industrial progress. 


WALTER 8S. RYDER 


Professor of Economics, Central 
Michigan College of Education 
Member, Michigan State Bar 


Although the principle of the 
guaranteed annual wage is not 
new to American business and 
industry, as it now appears in the 
large automo- 
bile industry 
it is surely 
something 
new under the 
sun. No en- 
lightened per- 
son would 
gainsay that 
workers are 
entitled to a 
living wage, 
provided the 
productive 
capacity and 
costs of our 
economic sys- 
tem permit 
That is the crux of the question. 
For over a hundred years, by 


Prof. Walter S. Ryder 
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Massachusetts court decision in 
1842, the unionization of workers 
has been legal in the United 
States. By more recent legisla- 
tion in the 1930's, collective bar- 
gaining has become a structural 
part of industrial relationships 
and a mark of progress, provided 
that collective bargaining is con- 
ducted on an equitable basis be- 
tween employers and employees. 

Ever since the late Lord Keynes 
enunciated the principles of sav- 
ing, investment, consumption, full 
employment and compensatory 
spending, we have seen the de- 
Sirability of so redistributing the 
national wealth and income as 
jto ensure stability of employ- 
ment and purchasing power. In 
so far as the guaranteed annual 


wage or any degree of it will 
contribute toward economic and 
financial and therefore political 


Stability, well and good; it is to 
be welcomed. 

We cannot deny, however, that 
all of these wage increases, fringe 
benefits and financial guarantees 
add to the costs of production and 
are eventually passed on to the 
consumers of goods and services 
in the form of higher prices and 
taxes. In other words, they are 
social costs. They lead to higher 
prices and higher prices are in- 
flationary unless offset by in- 
creased productivity. 

The very day after the General 
Motors Corporation and the UAW 
(CIO) agreed on a_ three-year 
contract, following substantially 
the Ford agreement and thus 
avoiding an industry-wide strike, 
stock prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange went up and re- 
tailers, such as dry cleaners, in- 
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Continued from page 5. 


Here Are Some More Opinions on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


‘reased their prices to customers 
We may therefore expect an 
across-the-board wage pattern in 
business and industry and a cor- 
responding rise in the cost-of- 
living index. Many of our citizens 
on fixed incomes and without 
unions, as well as retired annui- 
tants, will suffer. 

Every citizen, irrespective of 
his social or economic rank, is 
implicated in the continuing de- 
mand for and achievement of 
guaranteed annual wages, and 
every citizen should be concerned 
with the extraordinary methods 
by which these advances for la- 
bor are being achieved. What we 
have is collective bargaining by 
¢xtra-legal union pressure groups, 
the attainment of eccnomic goals 
by the mass strike weapon or the 
ominous threat of it while nego- 
tiations are in progress, and the 
rule of the minority rather than 
the majority. 

What organized labor is unable 
to bring about by legislative ac- 
tion and due process of law, it Is 
bringing about by the coercive 
weapon of the mass _ industrial 
strike. One and one-half million 
automobile workers, under an as- 
tute leadership, are dictating to a 
population of 165 million people. 
What would surely be contrary to 
anti-trust and anti-monopoly laws 
for corporations becomes accepted 
without much popular or legal 
protest. Democratic action is sup- 
planted by overt direct action and 
constitutional procedures of leg- 
islation and due process give way 
to communistic techniques. What 
the probable end of such strate- 
gies may be not difficult to 
predict. 

With the backing of the Wagner 
Act of 1935 and consequent un- 
ionization of tens of thousands of 
workers in the mass industries, 
oreanized labor has gone from one 
stave of conquest to another and 
is avowedly determined that the 
present attainments are to be re- 
sarded as mere milestones toward 
“urther demands and conquests. 
Such tactics are allowable under 
present legislation and will con- 
tinue to be until we Americans 
through governmental or court 
iction put a stop to it. Who will 
say that we are presently preserv- 
ig the free-enterprise system and 
the prerogatives of management” 
That economic power is not be- 
coming greater than _ political 
»yower in our nation? And that we 
are not inevitably drifting toward 
a completely planned and social- 
astic economy under the mass in- 
dustrial pressures of the unions? 


R. W. MOORE 
President, 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

There are three points which 
seem to me to be quite important 
when companies and_ industries 
undertake to guarantee an exten- 
sion of unem- 
ployment 
compensation. 
In the first 
place, there 
will be a feel- 
ing and assur- 
ance of eco- 
nomic stabil- 
ity which will 
directly bene- 
fit the com- 
pany,the com- 
munity and 
the employee. 
When pur- 
chasing power 
increases and 
is more widely distributed there 
as a net gain for the economy. 

Another point which has bene- 
ficial implications the direct 
assumption by companies and in- 
dustries, as part of their costs. of 
the responsibility extended 
layoffs. It me a great 


is 
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seems to 


ceal better for industries and 
companies to accept this responsi- 
bility than to have extended un- 
employment costs grow as a gov- 
ernmental obligation included in 
taxes. It is preferable to have the 
employment problems of a com- 
pany and an industry paid or 
solved within the industry than it 
would be to extend governmental 
unemployment insurance where 
there is no connection between 
the tax source of the funds and 
the cause of the unemployment. 

Lastly, employers conscious of 
the rights and privileges of their 
employees are increasingly con- 
cerned about the monetary values 
related to seniority. The ‘rignt to 
work” is given a higher and 
higher value, and the “right to 
quit and go to work somewhere 
else’ may be a sacrifice which is 
prohibitive. So long as American 
business is backed by American 
tradition, American education and 
the American courts, this question 
will also be resolved in a demo- 
cratic manner. 


L. RIGGLEMAN 
President, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston 4, West Virginia 

I do not feel sufficiently at 
home in the general field of eco- 
nomics to write with any degree 
of confidence upon the issue of 
a guaranteed 
annual wage 
I can, there- 
fore, only ex- 
press as opin- 
jon. 

I am of the 
opinion that a 
guaranteed 
annual w 
is a most < 
sirable 
rangement for 
all employees 
in all areas of 
American lite, 
provided such 
irrangements 
can be developed without too 
drastically disrupting our national 
economy. 


age 
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Leonard Riggleman 


I am quite sure that a guaran- 
teed annual wage is inevitable 
over a period of years. It would 
certainly tend to. stabilize our 
economy through a wider distri- 
bution of buying power, and 
should have a wholesome effect 
upon all wage earners since they 
would have reasonable security 
for themselves and their families. 

If a guaranteed annual wage is 
good for some of us, it must be 
good for all of us. I realize, how- 
ever, that there is no Santa Claus 
to provide such a guarantee. It 
must be developed upon depend- 
able, honest and honorable work- 
men, 


W. A. SHEAFFER, II 
President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


In the first place, I don’t think 
that in a free economy there can 
possibly be such a thing as a 
Guaranteed Annual Wage. We 
know from a 
review of the 
economic 
history of this 
country that 
thousands of 
companies - 
and even 
many entire 
industries 
have arrived 
on the scene 
only to com- 
pletely vanish 
with the pas- 
sage of time. 
We know that 
this same 
thing is happeniug today and will 
happen again tomorrow—so long 
as customers are free to decide 


W. A. Sheaffer, Il 


what products to buy and when to 
buy them. 


Under such circumstances, a 
contract ‘“‘Guaranteeing” an an- 
nual wage is really no guarantee 
at all. If the customer does not 
find the product or the price to 
his liking, the producer just plain 
won’t have the money to pay for 
the jobs that no longer exist. 

lf a manufacturer is to give an 
air-tight guarantee of annual 
wages, his sales and his markets 
must also be guaranteed. His 
dealers must agree to purchase the 
same volume of merchandise as 
they have been buying in the past, 
and they, in turn, must have a 
similar guarantee from their cus- 
tomers. However, the only cus- 
tomer I know of who would and 
could give such a guarantee is the 
Federal Government. And I am 
convinced that if the principle of 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage is 
widely adopted, Uncle Sam will 
have to become the ultimate guar- 
antor. When that day arrives, we 
will see the end of free competi- 
tive enterprise in America and the 
substitution of a planned society. 

No fair-minded individual will 
quarrel with the desirability of 
reducing unemployment to the 
barest minimum. It is just as im- 
portant to management as it is to 
labor that production be stabilized 
and that employment be not only 
steady but ever-expanding as well. 
But, job security cannot be pur- 
chased with a contract containing 
a Guaranteed Annual Wage. The 
consumer is the only one who can 
provide that security in a free 
economy. And if we are to per- 
suade the consumer to provide job 
security, management must have 
the greatest possible flexibility, 
must be given the greatest pos- 
sible incentive and encouragement 
to take risks and expand, and 
must not be put in a strait-jacket 
by fixed and unduly burdensome 
costs. 


S. S. SHATTUCK 
President, Miners and Merchants 
Bank, Bisbee, Ariz. 

In my opinion, the guaranteed 
annual wage, if it becomes stand- 
ard in industry, will result in the 
liquidation of small business. 


WALTER E. SPAHR 
Executive Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy 


Apropos the recent article by 
Mr. Rising on the so-called guar- 
anteed annual program of organ- 
ized labor, may I say that it would 
be my judg- , 
ment that the 
most funda- 
mental issues 
involved 
relate to the 
questions of 
how much or- 
ganized labor 
can obtain 
from the con- 
sumer dollar 
and from the 
investors of 
capital. 

There is 
apparently no 
correct answer 
to those questions except that pro- 
duced by the operation of the 
forces of competition for all the 
services and dollars’ involved. 
Presumably the officers of Ford 
and General Motors Companies 
and of the labor unions, who made 
the recently-announced contracts, 
think, or hope, that the buyers of 
the products or the owners of the 
capital of these corporations can 
and will absorb the costs involved. 
But it would seem to be doubtful 
that those officers, or anyone else, 
can Know what the final results 
are to be before they are revealed 
by the subsequent operation of 
the forces of competition. 

Since business enterprises and 
conditions of employment have an 
endless variety of forms in this 
country, it would hardly seem de- 
fensible to assume that a practice 
in respect to employment con- 
tracts, which proves workable in 
one type of undertaking, can 
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necessarily operate elsewhere or 
in general. Employers and em- 
ployees need to be free to make 
the best contracts they can under 
conditions of free and fair com- 
petition; and the soundness of 
their judgment should be left to 
the test of subsequent competition 
relating to all the dollars and 
services involved. 


THOMAS J. STEARNS, Esq. 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Initially, I might warn you that 
this opinion will be disappointing 
if you merely wish an expression 
of a preference for either the 
large automobile producers or the 
autonomous Union organization. I 
am not in a position to offer any 
of them my sympathy. 

On the part of the automobile 
producers, not long ago talk de- 
scribed circumstanes in which a 
new car was available to anyone 
who would smother the salesmen 
with bonuses, or surrender a 
trade-in at a _ ridiculously low 
price, or purchase each essential 
part of a vehicle separately. Now 
we have experienced the publi- 
cized transition to a buyers’ mar- 
ket. When it first appeared, the 
Fird Thunderbird, a tiny sports 
car, was advertised as selling for 
approximately $2,700. However, 
by the time it materialized in the 
dealers’ windows, with the addi- 
tion of various parts, freight, etc., 
it had bloated its cumulative price 
in instances to $4,400. 

My personal experience has, 
fortunately, proved less costly. In 
1953, I bought a used 1948 auto- 
mobile from a reputable dealer 
for a stated price of $1,095. In 
two subsequent years during 
which I paid this price, the cost 
of the car managed to total 
$2,148.46, $1,095 being paid for 
the purchase price and the war- 
ranties of the seller: $368.44 being 
paid for the finance charges, in- 
terest, and miscellaneous pad- 
ding; and $685.02 being paid for 
repairs, most of which I believe 
should have been made _ before 
the car was offered for sale. The 
latest estimate I have had from a 
reputable dealer places the pres- 
ent trade-in value at $100, imply- 
ing a more rapid depreciation 
schedule ‘than that of almost any 
other machine. 

Although the producers 
blissfully disassociate themselves 
from the used car market and 
claim that we consumers should 
be more selective, more discreet, 
and possibly more intuitive, I 
feel the responsibility to produce 
and resell a good marketable 
product primarily theirs. 
Whether new or used the cars 
carry their names. Their later 
condition is certainly directly re- 
lated to the construction, work- 
manship, and type of vehicle that 
comes off the production line. 
They are financed through fi- 
nance companies recommended by 
their dealers, are sold to the pub- 
lic by their agents, and are 
usually repurchased and repaired 
by their representatives. This 
business of rebuilt machinery is 
not new in any field. However, in 
the automobile industry it seems 
the price of either the new or re- 
conditioned product is out of pro- 
portion with the short-lived dur- 
ability. 

The Automobile Union 
no solace to the consumer. Con- 
trolling an essential element of 
production, it has almost openly 
pitted its strength against the 
progressive development of a less 
costly product. Accordingly, its 
principal contention is no more 
encompassing than saving that, 
regardless of its contribution to 
consumption, employment is ut- 
terly an end in itself. Its demands 
from industry, including the main 
ones made to Ford this year, then 
naturally conceive higher wages 
with no compensating attempt at 
greater efficiency, a dogged an- 
tagonism toward the introduction, 
use, and retention of labor-saving 
machinery, and the dissemination 
of the notion that if, because of 
the high price or low quality, the 
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consumers will not directly sup- 
port the same level of employment 
in the automobile industry, then 
the Federal Government has a 
paternal obligation to rush for- 
ward and finance it from the con- 
sumers’ hard earned tax payments. 
This later concept we sometimes 
call “full employment,” but it out- 
lines only a full waste of the men, 
machines, materials, and capital 
concerned. Leading in the direc- 
tion of an inflation, it may in turn 
further reduce the very purchas- 
ing power which it is supposed to 
supplement. 

The Guaranteed Wage proposal 
fits squarely into the confines of 
the trend above. Probably, even 
against his Union’s encourage- 
ment, the marginal employee will 
not submit to a cut in his hourly 
wage to partake of its benefits. 
Therefore, assuming some usual 
periods of unemployment during 
the year this plan will effect sim- 
ply a higher hourly wage for the 
productive work they do. To this 
degree the concept is somewhat 
strange, for the less these men 
contribute to production in man 
hours, the greater is to be their 
compensation per hour. As com- 
pared with the pay made to a 
worker who is steadily employed, 
it favors sporadic employment. 
Therefore, it would discourage 
any employee from thinking ahead 
of a good eight hour day for his 
future, since it is, at the time. 
more lucrative for him to ignore 
it. It would hardly invite him to 
exert himself in doing his job. 

In regard to the market, if 
eventually the consumers’ demand 
aemonstrates an effective opposi- 
tion to the ever soaring prices, 
under the Guaranteed Wage there 
would be an array of forces off- 
setting it. As the units being pro- 
duced decrease, the total cost 
would remain about the same, and 
the unit cost would raise the in- 
dividual prices at an appreciable 
rate. The result would be more 
padding, more hidden prices, and 
if everything else fails, a less sub- 
stantial product. Many of us have 
to buy on the basis of name, ap- 
pearance, and reputation, and it is 
not too satisfying to discover afte: 
we have signed a conditional sale 
contract and a promissory note 
that we have been deceived. But, 
in the end, our disappointment 
would certainly inject itself rathe: 
harshly into the various companies 
themselves. When it comes, it will 
probably induce such unsettlement 
‘hat any gradual adjustment by 
the producers will be impossible 
and the Union and its many con- 
stituents will suffer the results 
more severely than they would 
otherwise. 

On the other hand, one com- 
mendable aspect of the proposal 
bears mentioning. Despite its 
many virtues, Our concept of pri- 
vate property and private owner- 
ship of industry leaves the fate of 
many of us to the discretion of a 
few. Unpleasant as it seems, some 
of those who have placed them- 
selves forward as business leaders 
offer only as capabilities their 
proclivities toward enjoying a 
prominent businessman's club and 
years of a dutiful and commodious 
relationship to the proper prede- 
cessors. It is quite possible that 
their decisions are not always ju- 
dicious. Working under these peo- 
ple we face a peculiar situation. 
If we are in the four, five. or six 
hundred a month bracket, we are 
normally so overburdened with 
debts that the threat of unneces- 
sary unemployment is extremely 
disheartening. We are not in a 
position to spend time or money 
seeking better positions. Nor can 
we save enough to allow us to en- 
joy some of the prolonged medi- 
tation other industries must un- 
dergo before they can make the 
relatively simple decision of 
whether to hire us. Consequently, 
when we do work, the persistent 
display of foolish or petty whims 
by our employers may deter our 
concentration on our chosen fields 
prove to be a constant distraction, 


and quite unfortunately have far 
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reaching consequences in our fam- 
jlies and our lives. 


I hardly mean to cast unwar- 
ranted aspersions at any particu- 
jar employer. However, 1 cannot 
forget Ford’s final mad dash to 
“outsell” Chevrolet last Christmas. 
The market was flooded with cars. 
They were reputedly registered in 
every available salesman’s name 
and even in the name of some that 
were not available. The principal 
accomplishment was that both 
companies could publicize grandi- 
ose claims about superior sales. 
Now, it is almost impossible to 
depict this demonstration as not 
having a later effect on produc- 
tion schedules. If it did, the com- 
bination of a post Christmas slump 
end the temporary Overproduction 
may have wrought an unusual 
amount of havoc on the individual 
least responsible for the situation 
end least able to bear the conse- 
quences of it. The possibility of its 
yeappearance would be a no more 
encouraging Christmas present for 
him next year. 


Consequently, the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage would, through its 
inexorable economic force compel 
many people not so inclined to 
think of someone else. It would 
adduce a special penalty for any 
jlagrant outburst that had the im- 
mediate result of depriving the 
jatter of their jobs. If there were 
mismanagement, the workers who 
would have nothing to do with 
causing it would no ionger feel 
the dire effects when it oceurred. 
At the same time, there would not 
be the uncertainty and helpless- 
ness that comes from the continual 
threat of ill advised unemploy- 
ment for even short periods of 
time. 


Nevertheless, considering its 
ominous shortcomings and the fact 
that the market for the product 
may be seasonal, I do not think 
ihat the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
proposal is the proper solution. 
Since it deters efficiency, in- 
creases unit cost on the basis it 
does, and fully ignores consump- 
tion, another less harmful method 
of directing management should 
be attempted. This may be accom- 
plished by the employees’ pur- 
chasing stock, as once proposed 
to the UAW by Mr. Ford, or if 
that is not deemed an immedi- 
ately effective recourse, perhaps 
the Union and management may 
together decide operations affect- 
ing employment with less formal- 
ity then the stock measure im- 
ports. Despite the method we can 
hope that the parties aim at de- 
veloping the industry and favoring 
the consumers who pay for it. 
They should, for once, conscien- 
tiously attempt to diminish cost 
in production, financing, and dis- 
tribution of the cars. They should 
iry to sell a better vehicle when- 
ever it is sold through their facil- 
ities. Having so many adverse 
qualities, the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage will, at the present time, 
only proauce a contrary result. 


RICHARD SPITZ, Esq. 
Fortune's Rocks, 
Biddeford, Maine 

The GAW leaves an impression 
that although labor and capital 
must be married to make the free 
enterprise system work, in the 
public interest, it is the means of 
obtaining alimony when human 
felicity and economic fact are in 
variance. 

If the real economic gains are 
within the free enterprise system 
the conditions of mutuality must 
be measured by the philosophies 
of the free enterprise system. The 
most important of all is sound 
monetary conditions. 

The GAW is no guarantee 
against unsound and continual in- 
flationary economic spirals or the 
reverse, so it guarantees nothing. 
The best guarantee of labor and 
capital to the free enterprise sys- 
tem that comprehends economic 
variances, is contributing to in- 
stead of eroding sound monetary 
standards. 
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BLAKE R. Van LEER 


President, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The so-called guaranteed an- 
nual wage is not entirely a new 
idea. Many white coilar workers 
and professional people connected 
with our in- 
stitutions of 
higher learn- 
ing have an- 
nual contracts 
which amount 
to a GAW. 

Looking at 
itfromthe 
broad point of 
view, all of 
our people 
have to eat, 
sleep, and 
wear clothes 
365-daysa 
year. If they 
are paid for 
only nine months of that time 
they still have to be taken care 
of for the rest of the year. It, 
therefore seems to me that if an 
employer is big enough it would 
be wise for him to see that he 
has a relatively constant supply 
of employees. Evidently the Ford 
Motor Company and General Mo- 
tors Company have come to that 
opinion too, because they have 
signed a contract for a GAW. 

It is an exceedingly compli- 
cated problem and at this stage 
of our economic development, I 
am not sure that it has any simple 
easy answer. We shall simply 
have to experiment with it over 
a period of years. As far as the 
teaching profession is concerned, 
I have too many difficulties try- 
ing to get an adequate staff now 
at the salaries we can afford to 
pay, and if I told them that when 
the student enrollment dropped, 
I though I ought to shut down 


power they possess, are able to 
impose conditions upon an indus- 
try that are contrary to the basic 
concepts and practices of a free 
enterprise system — such condi- 
tions that will decrease competi- 
tion and undermine our present 
business institutions. 


Another result of guaranteed 
wage plans is the reduction of 
mobility of workers to move from 
one company to another or one 
industry to another as conditions 
change. It removes the incentive 
and, in fact, rewards the men who 
do not make such a move. This 
could only retard further growth 
of the economy. 


I believe the payment of wages 
for not working is basically im- 
moral. The emphasis should be 
placed on the encouragement of 
thrift to carry an_ individual 
through a seasonal layoff. To the 
extent that companies can en- 
courage and even help finance 
thrift plans, savings plans, or stock 
purchase plans, it places the re- 
sponsibility with the individual 
where it belongs. Corporate enter- 
prise should not do things for the 
individual that should be done for 
himself. 





biane R. Van Leer 


S. D. WHITEMAN 


President, Kansas-Nebraska Na- 
tural Gas Company, Inc. 


American history has always 
been an intriguing subject for me, 
and I think I can rely upon the 
facts of history rather than re- 
sorting to 
philosophy to 
state that this 
country has 
grown to its 
present sta- 
ture because 
of men who 
had an abun- 
dance of cour- 
age, initiative, 


Georgia Tech and take them off and plain 
the payroll, I wouldn't get any Yankee in- 
teachers at all. genuity. It 


was not built 
by men who 
sought easy 
berths and 
who relied upon some one else to 
take the necessary risks along the 
path to success. To me the Amer- 
ican Way of Life means freedom 
—freedom of competition, free- 
dom from unnecessary restriction, 
freedom to bargain, freedom to be 
successful or unsuccessful accord- 
ing to one’s own initiative. We 
need only to look to the produc- 


CHARLES A. WARD 

President, Brown & Bigelow 
I fail to see how a guaranteed 
annual wage 
could be ap- 
plied to one 
segment of the 
American 
population 
without 
applying it to 
all segments. 

If we did 


S.D. Whiteman 





. ; tive records of modern Russia, 
this, America England and France to realize 
would become that our free way of life cannot 
a completely be, and never has been, equalled. 
Socialistic The threat of a Guaranteed An- 
state — and nual Wage is a threat to our very 





way of life—our very freedom. 
Mr. Rising has most adequately 
pointed out that it will not be 
industry alone which will suffer; 
no, the consumer, the average 
citizen, the laborer, all Americans 


individual 
initiative 
would go out 


Charlies A. Ward 


the window. 


W. C. STEVENSON 


Vice President will suffer because ofl the en- 

of Industrial Relations, Union Oil couragement ot stagnation and 
Company of California lack of incentive. I have more 

; : ‘ confidence in my fellow Amer- 

The fixed costs to which a com- jeans than to believe that they 


pany commits itself under most of 
the proposed guaranteed wage 
schemes are substantial. For the 
companies that are in a favorable 
competitive situation at present, 
the liability may not be too great 
a burden, but for the smaller com- 
pany which is struggling to main- 


want to allow their creative abil- 
ities to rust and to be paid for 
not working. I believe that the 
character of Americans is still 
such that they take pride in ac- 
complishment, in a pay check 
which they have honestly earned. 

In the current arguments over 


tain Or improve its competitive GAW, much has been made of 
position, the costs of such a plan “automation.” Mr. Rising and 


might seriously impair their ability 
to compete. 

The penalties already inherent 
in our free economy for wrong 
decision on products, prices, or 
design are tough enough without 
saddling the smaller companies 
with this burden. If the big com- 
panies in the industry accept some 
form of the guaranteed annual 
wage and a monopolistic union 
forces the smaller companies into 
a pattern, it would further weaken 
the competitive structure of the in- 
dustry. The end result of such a 
process could well be monopoly. 

The real evil in the present pic- 
ture is the fact that the unions, 
through the tremendous economic 


many others have given adequate 
statistical proof that the mechan- 
ization of industry has led to 
more rather than fewer jobs. Be- 
cause of technological advances, 
employment has risen and our 
productive capacities have 
reached unprecedented prepor- 
tions. Our system of free competi- 
tion demands that industry con- 
tinue to invest in modern meth- 
ods; the industry that does not 
keep up will drop by the wayside. 
Therefore, such improvements not 
only protect industry but they 
make for more secure employ- 
ment within industry. The buga- 
boo built up around “Automation” 
simply doesn't live up to the facts. 
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Bankers Gffer Okla. |. 
Gas & Electric Bonds 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White Weld & Co. and 
associates on June 22 offered pub- 
licly $15,000,000 of Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. first mortgage 
bonds, 3%% series due June 1, 
1985, at 100.959% and accrued in- 
terest, to yield 3.20%. Award of 
the issue was won by the group at. 
competitive sale on June 21 on a 
bid of 100.4099%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be used by the 
company to pay part of the cost 
of its construction program, in- 
cluding the prepayment of all of 
the company’s outstanding bank 
loans totaling about $6,800,006, 
which were incurred in connec- 
tion with the construction pro- 


Obviously we must face up to 
the question of who is going to 
pay for GAW if it becomes a 
reality. Certainly production costs 
will be increased, and in order 
to stay in competition and pre- 
serve present jobs, industry will 
be required to increase the price 
of its product to the consumer. 
If a particular industry could not 
competitively stand such an in- 
crease in price then it and its em- 
ployees would be forced right out 
of the picture. The only other 
alternative is government subsidy 
of industry, and eventually out- 
and-out Socialism. To say that 
the costs of GAW can come out 
of industry profits is pure bunk. 
Our competitive system in most 
cases and government regulation 
in some cases keep profits from 


. ihe ; 4th. &ram. The company estimates 
porgurse - epeeniyeert one wets that construction expenditures - 
out profits our industrial enter- jj}} amount. to approximately 


prises could not exist. No indus- 
try, no jobs—it’s as simple as that. 

In conclusion, let me say that 
it is not conceivable that there 
can be a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage without a corresponding 
scheme for Guaranteed Annual 
Sales. Those proposing the GAW 
should be ready to agree to a 
GAS plan. Obviously they are 
not. We in the natural gas indus- 
try invest heavily in exploration 
for new reserves in order to con- 
tinually increase the supply for our 
customers and to insure employ- 
ment within the industry. No one 
has yet suggested a Guaranteed 
Annual Production for the natural 
gas industry. 


$31,500,000 in 1955. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ce. 
is an operating electric pubiie 
utility furnishing retail electric 
service in 246 communities and 
contiguous rural and suburban 
territories in Oklahoma and west- 
ern Arkansas having an estimate 
population of about 1,000,000, ana& 
electric service at wholesale for 
resale in 12 communities and ic 
10 rural electric cooperatives in 
those states. Of the communitic# 
served, 236 are located in Okia-— 
homa and 22 in Arkansas. 

For the year 1954, the company 
had operating revenues totaling 
$40,336,000 and net income cf 
$6,975,000. 
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The Central and South West System is keeping 
pace with the growth of this dynamic area. 





1954 1945 % increase 
Plant Capability (Kw) 1,239,340 413,752 200% 
Peak Load (Kw) 1,195,800 389,200 2708 
Sales of Kwh (000) 5,213,03% 1,955,065 16e 
Custemers (average) 702,097 396,571 7 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Central Power and Light Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company 


West Texas Utilities Company 
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Continued from page 15 


Foreign Tax Laws Applicable 
To American Enterprises 


free profits from income and so- 
cial welfare taxes for three years 
and allow a 50% reduction for 
two years. Israel still is consid- 
ering the extension of the “En- 
couragement of Investments Law” 
to corporations, but the Knesset 
has yet to approve it. Corporate 
companies, of which many of the 
country’s largest are formed with 
American capital, are subject to 
the 50% Federal tax and 7!2% 
local tax, or a total of 53°4%, with 
25% permitted to be set off from 
dividends distributed. Under Is- 
raeli law, foreign investors should 
take advantage of the maximum 
26% % tax concession either by 
using the legal form of a limited 
partnership with Israeli investors 
who are full partners or by oper- 
ating as individual firms or part- 
nerships. 

Moving over to Africa, we can- 
not help but note that withdrawal 
of British troops from the Suez 
Canal area is bringing increased 
foreign investments to Egypt. The 
Cairo Government has_ further 
liberalized law No. 156 of 1953 
so that transfers of capital are 
greatly facilitated. Moreover, a 
new decree providing exemption 
from taxation on commercial and 
industrial profits for certain kinds 
of companies is sure to pass short- 
ly. The object is to strengthen the 
national economy, with the 17% 
corporate tax waived for a seven- 
year period. 

Several U.S. mining enterprises 
added to their huge investments 
in the Belgian Congo in the past 
year. The low corporation 
tax—reduced by 25% if the prof- 
its are taxable in America — is 
only one of many incentives to 
lay out money in this once jungle 
territory. Company X —a large 
U.S. non-ferrous metal firm—paid 
a $375,000 tax on $2 million earn- 
ings from its Congo subsidiary in 
1954, or an 18°4% aggregate as- 
sessment. Now other types of 
American enterprises are going 
into ine Congo. One of this coun- 
try's top three auto manufacturers 
is considering construction of a 
piant there. 


Qn of 
25 c 


Liberia a Haven 

Liberia, undoubtedly one of the 
world’s best havens for corporate 
organization, provides an answer 
to the U. S. investor’s dream. 
Since 1954 over 100 American 
firms have created holding com- 
panies in this small Republic on 
the West Coast of Africa to take 
advantage of tax concessions and 
other benefits. First of all, abso- 
lutely no taxes are levied on in- 
come derived from sources out- 


side of Liberia if the majority of 
the corporation’s stock is held by 
non-citizens of Liberia. 

In addition, there is a variety 
of other inducements to help the 
astute enterpreneur outwit his 
competitor. Absence of foreign 
exchange regulations, unlimited 
transfer of funds, no dividend or 
remittance levies, extremely lib- 
eral depreciation allowances up 
to 50%, speedy formation of cor- 
porations, as well as hidden iden- 
tity of officers, directors and 
stockholders, are only a few. 

The A. B. Company decided to 
form a Liberian corporation to 
act as its distributor in other na- 


tions. Its executives can be lo- 
cated anywhere desired — either 
inside or outside the U. S. It 


does not necessarily have to es- 
tablish marketing subsidiaries in 
countries where a_ considerable 
potential exists for its items. The 
parent company sells goods made 
for foreign markets outright to 
the distributing subsidiary abroad, 
taking its manufacturing profit at 
that point. 

As and when it makes subse- 
quent sales to the various nations 
where it has dealer relationships, 
the distributing subsidiary accu- 
mulates its tax-free profits. Earn- 
ings built up by this distributor 
can be partially or wholly paid 
out as dividends to the home of- 


fice. If preferred, they can be 
used for further expansion of 
the business in either the dis- 


tribution or manufacturing field, 
or for a combination of both. 

Another firm, the C. D. Com- 
pany, organized a Liberian sub- 
sidiary as a holding company for 
a number of its profitable exist- 
ing plants. The earnings of these 
branches are now being placed in 
an account of the newly formed 
Liberian company, which keeps 
them on deposit in New York, but 
as Liberian funds. This avoids 
both the income tax and the ex- 
change risk. When new plants 
are desired, these funds will be 
withdrawn to pay for their con- 
struction. 

Reduced taxes last year, more 
lenient depreciation and deple- 
tion allowances as well as other 
heavy deductions, are the prin- 
cipal reasons why four U. S. min- 
ing companies made investments 
in Northern and Southern Rhode- 
sia within recent months. Al- 
though corporate taxes actually 
are high, coming to as much as 
52142%, liberal deductions bring 
the average payment of U. S. en- 
terprises down to 30%. The U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion is endeavoring to get specific 
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American projects started in the 
Federation of Rhodesia. Several 
joint ventures with Rhodesian 
capital are now possible. 

The Union of South Africa re- 
cently added an_ undistributed 
profits tax of 25% in addition to 
the maximum 50% Federal taxes 
and 12!1+% provincial tax. These 
high taxes alone make it unprof- 
itable for U. S. firms to operate 
in the Union. It is well known 
that political and labor difficul- 
ties add to the woes of the Amer- 
ican investor. Despite a rapidly 
expanding consumer market, soar- 
ing gold and uranium production, 
and increased dollar reserves, it 
is still preferable to export to 
South Africa instead of directly 
manufacturing there. 

Considerable progress is being 
made in the Far East to encour- 
age private American capital. At 
least six nations recently have 
taken steps to attract U. S. invest- 
ment. Moreover, President Eisen- 
hower’s Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy has recommended 
that a conference of American 
and Asiatic businessmen explore 
investment opportunities for pri- 
vate U. S. capital in the Far East. 
The meetings will be patterned 
after the New Orleans Inter- 
American Conference and prob- 
ably be held in San Francisco 
this fall. 


Pending Developments in India 


American firms will not hesi- 
tate to invest in India once they 
receive a guarantee against ex- 
propriation, even though taxes are 
relatively complicated. Rebates to 
companies subject to the 264% 
normal rates and 29.7% supertax 
are liberal. Dividends received 
by companies which invest their 
surplus funds in certain selected 
industries are exempted from the’ 
corporation tax. In addition, the 
supertax is not levied om @tvi-'' 
dends in the hands of shareholder 
companies in the automobile, trac- 
tor, cement, electric motor, loco- 
motive, rolling stock, machine 
tool, agricultural implement, fer- 
romanganese and dyestuff indus- 
tries. 

India will soon sign an agree- 
ment with the U. S. that will 
guarantee American investors 
against expropriation and assure 
them of convertibility of profits. 
Eagerness on the part of Indians 
to sign the pact is regarded as a 
way to show foreign investors 
that they have nothing to worry 
about from the Nehru Govern- 
ment. A new oil exploitation con- 
tract to Standard Vacuum and 
permission given Caltex to extend 
the East Indian Refinery project, 
along with decision of U. S. in- 
vestors to subscribe $1 million 
in the Indian Industrial and In- 
vestment Corporation, are tip- 
offs of better days to come. 


Pakistan added a 10% supertax 
to the 16%3% normal tax and 
26°4% supertax but offset the 
hike with greater depreciation al- 
lowances and broad liberalization 
of investment laws. Companies 
controlled in the U. S. are granted 
substantial rebates while the Pak- 
istani Government will guarantee 
repatriation of capital in ap- 
proved industries. This applies to 
profits which are plowed back 
into business and to capital gains. 
Negotiations with the U. S. to 
avoid double taxation will soon 
be concluded. Good opportunities 
are open in Pakistan for Amer- 
ican investment from mining to 
the manufacture of capital and 
consumer goods. The nation of- 
fers a promising market of 80 
million persons who now import 
most of their necessities and lux- 
uries. 

Ceylon, too, offers profitable 
ventures as her government now 
welcomes private funds from the 
U. S. “without attaching strings,” 
in the hope of diversifying the 
country’s industry. The Finance 
Minister recently assured foreign 
investors that no restrictions will 
be placed on their capital. Tax 


assessments are low in Ceylon. 
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New tax concessions, including 
larger depreciation allowances, 
are definitely expected to be 
granted in Australia during the 
coming 1956 fiscal year. However, 
further inducements to the 800 
American firms already operating 
there most successfully are not 
necessary. Another 5,000 U. S. 
companies are interested in over- 
seas investment in Australia, ac- 
cording to top officials in Can- 
berra. Extension by Washington 
of the Contact Clearing House 
Service to Australia will expedite 
closing of hundreds of these deals 
within the next year or two. Atlas 
Corporation has just signed an 
agreement to put $1 million ina 
leading Australian uranium pros- 
pecting concern. 

To reap the greatest benefit from 
low Australian taxes, American 
companies having a United King- 
dom subsidiary would be wise to 
have the British company hold 
the shares in the Australian com- 
pany. By doing this, under the 
double taxation agreement be- 
tween Australia and Britain, there 
is complete waiver of the 35% 
Australian dividend tax paid to a 
United Kingdom parent company. 
On the other hand, a subsidiary 
of a U. S. corporation in Aus- 
tralia pays the 35% corporation 
tax and the parent firm also pays 
a 15% tax on dividends received. 


Japan Still Discouraging 


Japan’s basic attitude of dis- 
couraging U. S. investors through 
capital barriers has not changed, 
even though Washington was able 
to reach an agreement on double 
taxation. The exchange of in- 
struments of ratification took 
place on April 1 and the new 
Convention applies to all income 
arising en or before Jan. 1, 1955. 
Three key clauses will help Amer- 
ican enterprises Operating in Ja- 
pan: (1) corporations in U. S. re- 
ceiving dividends from Japan will 
receive 25% credit on dividends; 
(2) interest paid by American 
companies in Japan with respect 
to loans used in their Japanese 
branch is not taxable; and (3) the 
withholding tax is reduced to 15% 
on bonds, securities, royalties and 
other forms of indebtedness. 


The embedded Japanese fear of 
economic imperialism from out- 
side impedes inducements to for- 
eign capital. Financial assistance 
from Washington is much pre- 
ferred to private U. S. invest- 
ment. This is one reason corpo- 
rate taxes are maintained at the 
high rates of 42% Federal, 12% 
local “Enterprise” and 124%% 
municipal. However, the few 
American companies which in- 
vested heavily have been well re- 
warded. Caltex, Tidewater and 
Standard Vacuum have tripled 
gross revenues since 1950. 

Concerns such as Singer Sewing 
Machine, Parke-Davis, Johns- 
Manville and Studebaker-Pack- 


ard, which have set up joint part- 
nerships with Japanese capital, 
have had sad experiences. Al- 
though the Big Three automobile 
manufacturers here have inves- 
tigated the possibility of produc- 
ing in Japan, they have abandoned 
the idea. Yet there is a definite 
trend for large American chemi- 
cal companies, including Monsan- 
to and Dow, to associate wita Jap- 
anese firms. Dow has just opened 
a Tokyo sales office to promote 
its foreign-made products. 
Elimination of the 17% remit- 
tance tax on dividends and other 
exchange transfers from the Phil- 


ippines as of Jan. 1, 1956, will 
inspire a rush of new private in- 
vestment irom the U. 5S. Ten 


groups of American investors will 
soon leave for Manila to investi- 
gate specific projects on which 
they would spend a total of $40 
million. Plans incluje one cop- 
per smelter, two manganese min- 
ing enterprises, three lumber de- 
velopment projects including es- 
tablishment of sawmilis and mill- 
works, one firm to expand em- 
broidery exports, one button fac- 
tory, and a large new iron ore 
smelter. The last is becked by an 
important New York bank. 
Furthermore, some 75 com- 
panies in the U. S. and abroad 
have plans to use a mew process 
to manufacture soap from sugar. 
Colgate-Palmolive Company will 
be among the American com- 
panies which will prepare these 
new products in the Puilippines. 
These businesses will pay the 
very moderate corporate tax of 


20% on the first 100,000 pesos 
($50,000) and 28% over that 


amount unless they are exempted 
from taxes through 1253 under 
the law allowing “new and nec- 
essary” industries complete tax 
freedom. Djakarta still has no 
intention of abolishing the 6624% 
remittance tax in Indonesia so you 
can expect other U. S. firms in 
addition to General Motors to 
withdraw from the country. 


Misunderstanding About Latin 
America 


There is no doubt thst consid- 


erable “misunderstanding” has 
been created by the recent United 
Nations study on conditions af- 
fecting capita] investment in Latin 


America, as so aptly exoressed by 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 


cil. Continuing benefits of in- 
vestments in the Republics are 
completely ignored, the Council 


emphasizes, t..us more tran off- 
setting the U. N. claim that U. S. 
investors take more out of the 
Americas than is plowed back. 
Argentina is the best example 
of a country where it would be 
most difficult for the U. N. to 
prove its point. Since 1945 less 
than 2% of earned income of 
U. S. enterprises in Argentina has 
been permitted to be transferred 
here by the government. Of 
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course, this does not consider the 
$150 million of capital repatriated 
by American companies forced to 
liquicate in the early postwar pe- 
riod. Actually, 5% of total in- 
vestment is allowed to be re- 
mitted annually, although a new 
decree this year extended the 1953 
invesiment law “to old established 
capital” so that any foreign- 
owned firm can remit 8% of cap- 
ital annually after being in busi- 
mess two years. However, the 
aneasure actually is not a major 
step forward, despite considerable 
fanfare emanating both from 
Buenos Aires and New York, since 
it applies only to “national. in- 
terest” industries. 


The leading question, therefore, 
in your future capital out- 
lays in Argentina is to make sure 
the Peron Administration classi- 
fies your investment in this priv- 
ileged category. Not only did 
Atlas Ccrporation and Kaiser- 
Willys win this approval in their 
spectacular oil and auto deals 
respectively worked out with 
Peron, but they will get special 
consic eration for remittances ex- 
ceeding 8%. This latter type of 
internalional arrangement made 
by private U. S. corporations to 
secure and control foreign mar- 
kets and to get around national 
trade barriers was recently ques- 
tioned by participants at a lead- 
ing Mid-Western University Con- 
ference. It was pointed out that 
such agreements made by private 
industry could become a threat to 
national security. 

On the other hand, the West- 
inghouse Electric contract involv- 
ing construction of a steel mill 
and the 40-year lease to Standard 
Oil of California to explore for 
oil are regarded by officials here 
as more constructive in expanding 
the consumer market in Argen- 
tina for American products. But 
despite the unquestionably rea- 
sonable ilat corporate tax of 30% 
and the excess profits tax gradu- 
ating irom 10% to 30%, Peron’s 
new attitude toward U. S. invest- 
ment has not yet begun to pay 
off and it is still preferable for 
you to manufacture there under 
licensee arrangements. 

Even though Rio de Janeiro is 
confronted with a severe dollar 
shortage due to low coffee prices 
here, and further devatuations of 
the cruzeiro are certain, U. S. 
companies still find that their 
most protitable Latin. American 
operations are in Brazil. Of the 
120 U. S. concerns with invest- 
ments in Brazil, 27 companies 
ranging irom a joint W. R. Grace- 
American Home Products chemi- 
cal venture to a Higgins shipyard 
took the step in the past year. Ac- 
tually, tew firms have found lit- 
tle difficulty in getting dollar 
remittances out of the free mar- 
ket, although the exchange pre- 
mium is exorbitant. 
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The Cafe Filho Administration 
increased taxes in a six-pronged 
measure that adds appreciably to 
total corporate tax assessments. 
As a result of a hike in the com- 
mercial profits tax to a flat 15%, 
an additional 4% levy on profits 
over 500,000 cruzeiros ($27,025), 
and a 5% jump to 20% in the 
non-resident tax and to 25% on 
bearer share dividends, the branch 
of the American retail merchan- 
dise firm which paid a $563,000 
tax last year on a $2 million profit 
would now pay nearly $600,000. 
This makes the aggregate tax 
about 30%. 


Bolivia eased regulations on 
foreign oil and tin ventures so 
that she now banks on production 
gains to lift the burden of infla- 
tion. Chile revised her laws to 
boost copper output and give U. S. 
firms a much fairer deal. Basic 
corporate tax now is 50% in both 
nations, with an additional 25% 


surtax in Chile which may be 
scaled down to zero as copper 
production increases. Seven 


American firms intend to increase 
outlays because of the lower 
taxes. Santiago also approved a 
decree giving foreign investment 
equal treatment to domestic cap- 
ital. 

Paraguay’s new investment law 
just passed by Congress allows for 
a 25% reduction for a_ period 
ranging from five to 10 years on 
an already low corporate tax of 
20%. U. S. investors, who are par- 
ticipating with Paraguayan share- 
holders in developing huge coffee 
plantations which will double 
that country’s earnings in three 
years, will benefit from the low- 
ered rate. Ecuador and Peru are 
the two latest countries to have 
signed agreements with the For- 
eign Operations Administration 
whereby U. S. investments can 
be insured against inconvertibil- 
ity and expropriation. In both 
countries normal corporate taxes 
are only about 20% with an addi- 
tional 20% excess profits tax in 
Peru. 

Venezuela, the country with the 
second lowest tax in Latin Ameri- 
ca, amounting to a 3% basic levy 
and a surtax up to 26%, still 
presents no problems to U. S. en- 
terprise other than those arising 
form the tight credit restrictions 
there. Curacao, the wealthy 
Netherlands Antilles island off 
Venezuela, will have a free port 
in operation before the end of 
1955. 


Colombia Still Blind to 
American Investment 


Colombia, still with one of the 
highest tax structures of the Latin 
Republics, remains blind to 
American investment possibilities. 
The two UJ. S. construction firms 
which will build a housing proj- 
ect for 4.000 families in Bogota 
could be assessed as much as 60%, 
depending on the return on in- 
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vestment. Although Colombia did 
raise the depletion allowance re- 
cently to 35%, the incentive to 
such U. S. oil companies in Co- 
lombia as Shell, the Texas-Socony 
group and Standard of New Jer- 
sey is nil. These petroleum giants 
would prefer adding capital in 
Peru and Venezuela where the 
allowance is 50%. The only hope 
in Colombia to stimulate invest- 
ment is the proposed double tax- 
ation agreement with U. S. This 
is likely to be signed soon after 
the first of the Latin American 
treaties with Honduras is com- 
pleted early in 1956. 


Panama became one of the 
principal tax paradises in the 
world during the past year, ex- 
ceeding both Liechtenstein and 
Liberia in the number of foreign 
holding companies’ established 
there. At present there are over 
10,000 of these externally-owned 
corporations enjoying complete 
tax freedom on all income earned 
from sources outside of Panama. 
If you conduct your export opera- 
tions through a Panamanian com- 
pany, you will not only save on 
taxes but you will enjoy numer- 
ous legal advantages, absence of 
documentary fees, freely inter- 
changeable currency, no foreign 
exchange restrictions, fine ports 
and abundance of intelligent but 
cheap labor. It is reliably report- 
ed that Chrysler Corporation sav- 
ings through operations out of its 
Panama company ran to eight 
figures in 1954. One of the chief 
reasons that Charles Pfizer Com- 
pany increased foreign sales vol- 
ume by 33% was use of Panama 
as a business center for its com- 
panies throughout the world. 

Several large American firms 
have formed corporations in Pan- 
ama just to use a 100-cent dollar 
for legitimate and necessary real 
estate, office, salary and capital 
equipment expenditures through- 
out the world. If the money is 
spent by a parent firm in the 
U. S., the transaction, of course, 
is made with a 48-cent dollar, 
since the corporate tax of 52% 
here has been deducted from 
earnings. 

An American publishing house 
issues a foreign edition of a maga- 
zine which is sold and distributed 
entirely outside of the U. S. The 
publishers sell the magazine to 
their Panama subsidiary which 
sells advertising space to Ameri- 
can exporters, thereby substan- 
tially reducing the U. S. tax. An- 
other American firm built a plant 
in Brazil but wished to protect 
profits from exchange risks and 
U. S. taxes. The parent company 
formed a Panama subsidiary to 
serve as a holding company for 
the Brazilian operation and accu- 


mulated its profits free of all 
taxes. 
United Fruit Company, with 


extensive holdings in Panama, has 
agreed to pay 30% of its net prof- 
its from annual operations there 
to the government not only for 
good relations but as a reward for 
the many benefits derived from 
its Panamanian business in the 
past. Standard Fruit Company of 
New Orleans, second largest ex- 
porter of bananas in the Carib- 
bean area, is challenging United 
Fruit’s domination of the indus- 
try. It is now purchasing or leas- 
ing land in Costa Rica, as well as 
in Colombia and Ecuador. 

Costa Rica, however, has just 
increased her corporate profits 
tax to a maximum of 30%. Ni- 
caragua’s new liberal law cover- 
ing many phases of foreign in- 
vestment, including free remit- 
tance of capital and profits, gives 
U. S. firms equal treatment in 
tax and labor laws. Highest levy 
on corporation is 18% 
Guatemala has eliminated the so- 
called absentee tax on profits and 
signed an investment guarantee 
agreement with the U. S. Foreign 
Operations Administration 

Cuba has created a new 
trade zone 60 of Ha- 
vana for ineustrial and manufac- 
turing establishments and has ap- 
proved a tax-incentive investment 


income O’/o. 


free 


? ‘ 
miles east 


law which Secretary of Treasury 
Humphrey says is “ideal” for U. 
S. enterprise. Qualifying indus- 
tries get a 6-year tax exemption 
on interest and loans; a 10-year 
waiver on dividend tax; partial 
exemption from the profits tax on 
income not in excess of 10% of 
capital; and a 40% reduction in 
the excess profits tax. 


Mexican Tax Exemption 


Under terms of the Mexican 
industrial encouragement law 
which went into effect in Febru- 
ary, 1955, newly established in- 
dustries continue to be eligible 
for tax exemptions up to ten 
years On import duties, sur- 
charges, stamp taxes, gross re- 
ceipts tax and the normal tax on 
profits. However, the new law 
limits the reduction in income tax 
to 40% of the basic corporate tax 
on industry. Regular rates range 
from 3.8% to 33%, with 5% to 
25% on excess profits. Neverthe- 
less, U. S. cavital will continue to 
pour into Mexico for new oil, 
natural gas, pharmaceutical, chem- 
ical, textile, sulphur, zinc, lead, 
titanium and other mining ven- 
tures. 


The industry shift from U. S. to 
Puerto Rico is gaining momen- 
tum. About 320 plants have been 
established on the Island since 
the Puerto Rican Government un- 
dertook its campaign to attract 
American industry. Practically all 
enjoy 100% tax exemption for 
ten years, although many. do not 
qualify for U. S. Federal income 
tax credit since 80% of the total 
net income has not been derived 
in Puerto Rica for three years 
before the taxable year. An Ohio 
firm expects to increase its net 
profit from $187,000 to $442,000 a 
year by locating its new plant in 
Puerto Rico. A complete revision 
of the excise tax structure elim- 


inating duties on 162 articles of 
general consumer goods has been 
recommended. On the other hand, 
a progressive tax progressing 
from 26% to 35% has been placed 
on automobiles. 

It is obvious from the preced- 
ing review of 44 countries that 
the most promising markets for 
future U. S. overseas investment 
lie in those nations where the 
governments themselves have 
adopted a modern technique to 
lure foreign capital. Time has 
proven that low tax structures 
alone will not accomplish the 
trick. There is no doubt that at 
least 60% of the new capital in- 
vested abroad by private U. S. 
enterprises in the next 12 months 
will be a direct result of recently- 
approved regulations to encourage 
foreign investment. 





The Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company now serves 346 communi- 
ties with electricity and 43 communi- 


ties with gas service in 


98 lowa 
counties. A copy of our latest Annual 
teport will be sent on request. 
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Private Placements 
By Kidder, Peabody 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., it was 
announced on June 21, has nego- 
tiated the private placement with 
institutional investors of senior 
securities aggregating $14,000,000, 
representing the obligations of 
three utility companies and two 
industrial concerns. Companies 
and issues are: 


South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Co., $5,000,000 of 342% first and 
refunding mortgage bonds due 
June 1, 1985. Proceeds will be 
used for general construction pro- 
gram. 

United Utilities Inc., $4,000,000 
of 4% sinking fund debentures 
due May 1, 1980. Proceeds to be 
applied to genera! construction 
program of subsidiaries. 

International Milling Co., $3,- 
000,000 of 3%% sinking fund 
notes due March 1, 1980. Proceeds 
will be used for additional work- 
ing capital. 

The Austin Co., Inc., $1,000,000 
of 444% notes due May 1, 1970. 
Money will be used for additional 
working capital. 

Northern Indiana Fuel & Light 
Co., Inc., $1,000,000 first mortgage 
444% note series A due Feb. 1, 
1975. Proceeds to be used for gen- 
eral construction and conversion 
from manufactured gas to natural 
gas. 
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With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Wil- 
liam H. Green is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Rand Tower. 


Joins King Merritt 


(Special to THe Financtat CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Charles 
R. Berg is with King Merritt & 
Co., Inc. 


With Minneapolis Asso. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — John 
F. Oniskin and Allen E. Svendsen 
are now with Minneapolis Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Rand Tower. 


With State Bond & Mtg. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW ULM, Minn. — Philo J. 
Larrabee is now with State Bond 
& Mortgage Co., 28 North Min- 
nesota Street. 


Joins Smith, La Hue 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Holmer L. 
Peterson has become affiliated 
with Smith, La Hue & Co., Pioneer 
Building. 
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Investing for a 
Relatively High Income 





| 
| 
through | 
M . ’ . 
National Speculative | 
, . 
Series 
a mutual fund, the primary ob- | 
jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group | 
of bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of their | 
relatively high current yield and 
reasonable expectance of its con- 
tinuance with regard to the risk 
involved. Prospectus and other | 
information may be obtamed 
from your investment dealer or: | 


National Securities & 
Research Corporatien 


Established 1930 
120 Broedway, New York 5, New York 


Cv pti ae | 


(7IV'OSE Ul 


ATOMIC SCIENCE 


TAG = WAL (] 
MUTUAL FUND. 


; ‘ 
ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL FUND, Ine. 

is designed to provide 
a managed investment 
im a variety of 
companies participating 
in activities resulting 
from Atomic Science, 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


AVOMIC DEVELOPMENT SECURITIES C@. 


9033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 








Keys tone 


Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
S30 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization amd the shares of your 
| ten Funds. D 125 























is a mutual investment [und offering 
investment in a diversified list of com- 
mon stocks selected for their inv 
quality and income possibilities 
Send for a free copy of the booklet-pros- 
pectus by mailing this advertisement to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Established 1894 


stment 


ONE WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5 
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Electric Power to Show Leverage 
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Increase in Industry Use 


Electric power will be required 
to do an even greater share of the 
work, as industry, seeking lower 
costs, continues to adopt the effi- 
ciencies of automation and greater 
mechanization, according to an 
analysis by Calvin Bullock. 

The industrial use of electric 
energy rose sharply aiter World 
War II when industry, after draw- 
ing to the limit on its resources of 
labor and existing capital equip- 
ment, was able to install new cap- 
ital equipment, “From 1945 to 1953 
the number of kilowatt hours con- 
sumed for each point of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Index of In- 
dustrial Production rose by 33%,” 
the study notes. 


Assuming the continuation of 
the Index’s 444% average annual 
rate of growth (1946-1954) and 
based on the findings of an “‘Elec- 
trical World” study which esti- 
mated that a 20% increase in pro- 
duction would require about a 
40% increase in the use of electric 
power, the use of electricity per 
point of the FRB index in 1962 
will be 64% greater than that of 
1945. 

Most important, it points out, 
68.5% of the industry’s 1954 rev- 
enues were derived from “reces- 
sion-resisting”’ classes—residential 
users and small light and power 
companies — although these ac- 
counted for only a little more than 
a third of total sales. 

This contrasts with revenues 
from an area in which “sales have 
varied directly with the level of 
general economic activity’ — the 
large light and power companies 
—where almost 50% of sales were 
concentrated but which accounted 
for only 27.2% of 1954 revenues. 

The industry “slightly more than 
doubled its generating capacity in 
the nine years 1946-1954,” the 
analysis states, “and is expected 
to match this feat in the coming 
nine.” 


These growth prospects com- 
bined with the eased financing 
possible under accelerated amor- 
tization mean “excellent earnings 
and dividend records for the bet- 
ter companies,’ the publication 
says. “For that reason their mar- 
ket performance over the longer 
term should be an improved one in 
relation to the past,” it concludes. 


Fund to Offer 
‘Spendthrift’ Trust 


INVESTMENT TRUST of Boston 
and The Income Fund of Boston, 
Inc. announce that shareholders 
may now create for their children, 
or other beneficiaries, living trusts 
with a “spendthrift clause’ which 
is designed to protect the princi- 
pal and income from possible fu- 
ture assignment, or attachment by 
any creditor. 

Three forms are available: 

(1) Revocable trust for a minor, 
(2) Revocable trust for an adult, 
and, (3) Irrevocable trust for a 
minor. 

The “spendthrift 
been described as “that miracu- 
lous device which has been used 
to preserve the capital of Boston 
families.” 

When it is in effect, no creditor 
of the beneficiary can attach the 
principal or income of the trust, 
nor can the beneficiary assign or 
anticipate any portion of the trust 
property. Through this instrument 
the donor can be effectively as- 
sured that the trust will accom- 
plish what it was set up to do. 
GUARDIAN MUTUAL Fund on 
April 30, 1955, reported total net 
assets of $2,908,160, compared with 
$2,170,001 on Oct. 31, 1954. 

The net asset value per share 
on April 30, 1955 was $16.37, in 
comparison with $13.34 on Oct. 31, 
1954, the end of the fiscal year. 
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A prospectus relating to the shares of any of these separate 
investment funds may be obtained from authorized dealers or 
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Keystone Assets 
Now Over “300” 


On June 15, assets of the 
ten Keystone Custodian 
Funds amounted to $300,- 
045,495, and combined net as- 
sets including undistributed 
income were $304,111,536. 
Net assets of the new Key- 
stone Fund of Canada, Ltd., 
a Canadian corporation, 
amounted to $7,679,042 on 
the same date. The Keystone 
Company of Boston reports 
that the combined assets of 
the eleven Keystone Funds 
for which it is the principal 
underwriter now total more 
than $311,000,000. 











SCIENCE & NUCLEAR Distribu- 
tors, Inc., has prepared for gen- 
eral use by dealers a 4-page arti- 
cle on the men who make up the 
management of Science & Nuclear 
Fund. 


The article outlines the thinking 
of the Fund’s management on in- 
vesting in the nuclear field and 
lists the Fund’s initial investments. 
Nuclear science, says the article, 
offers two distinct areas of invest- 
ment opportunity. 


“One,” it is pointed out, “is 
among those companies engaged in 
nuclear development through re- 
search, engineering, processing, 


production of equipment, mining, 
etc. The other is in that steadily 
broadening section of industry 
where the science is in use for im- 
provement of competitive position 
or expansion of market.” 

Copies of the article may be 
obtained by writing to: Science & 
Nuclear Distributors, Inc., 1500 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
GROSS SALES of Television- 
Electronics Fund shares May 
amounted to $3,082,611. These 
sales represent an increase of 85% 
over those of $1,662,017 in May, 
1954. 

Gross sales of $33,280,435 for the 
first seven months of the fund’s 
fiscal year were up 279% over 
sales of $8,776,790 in the like pe- 
riod last year. 


in 


Wellington Exee. 
Sees Continued 


Good Business 


PHILADLULPHIA, June 22—A 
forecast of continued good busi- 
ness conditions “so long as busi- 
nessmen and consumers do not 
over-extend 
themselves,” 
was made here 
today by A. 
Moyer Kulp, 
Vice - Presi- 
dent and Ex- 
ecutive Direc- 
tor of the 
Investment: 
Committee of 
The Welling- 
ton Company. — 
Mr. Kulp said 
that business 
has continued 
to improve so . 
that the econ- A. Mayor Katp 
omy is now above the levels 
reached in the previous peak yeat 
—1953. “The real improvement is 
more substantial than appears on 
the surface, because defense 
spending is substantially lower 
than in 1953, clear evidence of the 
vigor of the civilian economy,” he 
stated. 

It still looks as if the automobile 
industry and residential housing 
which led the recovery early this 
year, may settle down moderately, 
which would still leave them at a 
good level, Mr. Kulp said. “In the 
meantime, state and local expendi- 
tuures are rising and _ business 
spending for plant and equipment 
which has turned up, is becoming 
a strong stimulating factor. The 
outlook for the steel industry for 
the year 1955 appears to have im- 
proved, largely because the sum- 
mer slack may be smaller and 
shorter than previously expected. 

In summation, Mr. Kulp said: 
“Altogether, the business outlook 
for the last half of the year 1955 
appears promising. Employment 
is at high levels and consumer- 
spending income likewise, which 
in turn, suggest a level of retail 
trade this fall and winter above 
that of a year ago.” 





OPEN-END COMPANY STATISTICS — MONTH OF MAY, 1955 


117 Open-End Funds* 
(In 000’s of $) 


May 31, 1955 
$6,789,619 


Total Net Assets 


May, 1955 
$79,537 
34,947 


Sales of Shares 
Redemptions 


April 30, 1955 
$6,602,310 
Menth of 
April, 1955 
$95,799 
35,628 


Dec. 31, 1954 
$6,109,390 
Five Months 
1955 
$505,435 
210,614 


Holdings of Cash, U. S. Governments and Short-Term Bonds 


May 31, 1955- 
Apr. 30, 1955_ 


.. $384,166 
. 337,988 


Dec. 31, 1954 $308.701 
Bee. 31, 19638.....- 263,647 


Aceumulatien Plans 


May, 1955 


No. of New Accumulation 
Plans Opened in Period 


9,253 


Menth of 
April, 1955 


Five Months 
1955 


8,195 44,714 


*The precise number of funds may vary slightly from peried te period 
due te mergers, liquidations, new members, etc. and an individual company 
peried estimate may, at times, be required. Except te a miner degree, how- 
ever, the figures for different dates are-eemparabie. 
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National’s Report 
Stresses Role of 
Management 


The annual report of the Na- 
tional Securities Series of mutual 
funds is presenting a new approach 
to the investment public on the 
advantages of investment manage- 
ment. 

In a departure from the data 
usually presented in annual state- 
ments, the report for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1955 is de- 
signed to tell shareowners about 
the financial operations of the year 
with respect to their investments 
and to inspire confidence in the 
corporation’s management of the 
National Securities Series on the 
part of present and future share- 
owners. 

Taking as its theme “What Pro- 
fessional Investment Management 
Means To You,” the report, signed 
by H. J. Simonson, Jr., President, 
delves into the mounting difficul- 
ties confronting the average inves- 
tor who attempts to keep abreast 
of the many factors that affect 
his economic welfare as Ameri- 
can business grows by leaps and 
bounds and becomes more com- 
plex almost daily. 

It then presents advantages 
gained by individual investors who 
enlist the professional services of 
an investment management or- 
ganization. 

The report states that “even 
were an investor to study inti- 
mately the affairs of several com- 
panies or whole industries, he 
might still fee] unequal] to the task 
of arriving at informed conclu- 
sions.” 

“Many of the factors that handi- 
cap the individua] investor do 
not affect professional investment 
management,” shareowners are 
told. 


The corporation, it added, 
maintains a staff of trained ana- 
lysts which “examines business, 
economic and statistical informa- 
tion, and weighs it against estab- 
lished investment principles; the 
pooling of the funds of many in- 
vestors makes possible investment 
in a large number of important 
corporations and continuous su- 
pervision of the _ securities is 
carried on with the objective of 
eliminating weakening situations 
before it is too late and substi- 
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tuting others with an improving 
outlook.” 

Discussing the outlook for the 
economy and investments for the 
next 12 months, the report said: 
“The sustaining forces mentioned 
in the 1954 annual report of Na- 
tional Securities Series were in- 
strumental in pulling the economy 
out of the mild set-back that lasted 
from mid-1953 to the third quar- 
ter of 1954. For the next year they 
should, in our opinion, foster con- 
tinued growth, with expansion in 
some sectors more than offsetting 
contraction in others.” 

“Corporate earnings will, in our 
opinion, continue in an upward 
trend, and the strong financial 
condition of most U. S. corpora- 
tions should permit liberal divi- 
dend disbursements.” 

Total assets of the National Se- 
curities Series funds aggregated 
$233,865,304 at April 30, last, a 
gain of over $70 million above the 
$162,021,914 reported on April 30, 
1954. The number of shareowners 
increased from 84,281, to 95,184 
at the close of the recent fiscal 
year; the number of shares out- 
standing advanced from 31,452,- 
790 to 33,564,356 and net income 
distributions paid to shareowners 
set a new high at $11,335,164 for 
the year. The report traces the 
growth over the last 15 years of 
the National Securities Series of 
seven funds. 


PRACTICALLY all of new money 
from Delaware Fund sales has 
been invested in additions to pre- 
vious holdings. Sales have in- 
cluded a slight decrease of certain 
utility stocks whose market rise, 
and consequent low yield, seem 
to have rendered them a bit more 
vulnerable than the average; and 
to the elimination of our long-held 
position in United Aircraft, the 
Fund reports. 


The latter was sold because of 
the possible threat to its earnings, 
and especially to its popularity, 
inherent in the two Congressional 
investigations now under way 
which are concerned with profits 
made by military suppliers, par- 
ticularly aircraft manufacturers, it 
was stated. 


TOTAL NET assets of Selected 
American Shares. Inc. at June 16, 
1955 were $45,987,633, equal to 
$9.43 a share. This compares with 
total net assets of $31,545,775 or 
$7.44 a share at June 16, 1954. 
Shares outstanding at June 16, 
1955 were 4,874,281 compared with 
4,240,031 on June 16, ivd4 ‘Ine 
figures as of June 16, 1954 are 
adjusted to reflect the two-for-one 
stock split, effective April 5, 1955. 


Lt. Gol. Glarkin Joins 
Chapman in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass.—Lt. Col. Fran- 
cis J. Clarkin, U.S. A.R., has be- 
come associated with Chapman & 
Co., Inc., 84 State Street, Eastern 
wholesale 
representa- 
tives for Tel- 
evision Shares 
Management 
Corporation, 
sponsors of 
the $100 mil- 
lion Tele- 
vision-Elec- 
tronics Fund, 
it was an- 
nounced here 
June 22. 

Col. Clar- 
kin who di- 
rects the Sig- 
nal Branch of 
the United States Army Reserve 
School at Providence, R. L, 
launched his military career more 
than 20 years ago. He has served 
with the Signal Corps of the Na- 
tional Guard and the United 
States Army, and with the Army 
Security Agency. 


TOTAL NET ASSETS of The 
Colonial Fund as of April 30 were 
$24,781,468 as compared with 
$19,484,569 last Oct. 31, the end 
of the fund’s last fiscal year. 

Major new additions to the 
portfolio include El Paso Natural 
Gas, Florence Stove, Puget Sound 
Power & Light, Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing, and Canadian 
Petrofina debentures. 


FINANCIAL Industrial Fund, Inc., 
reported net assets at the end of 
May totaling $36.8 million com- 
pared with $33.5 three months 
earlier and $21.1 at the end of May 
a year ago. 

FIF has more than 98% of in- 
vestments in common stocks cov- 
ering 19 industry classifications 
and concentrated in such growth 
industries as chemicals, 14.9% of 
total assets; industrial and busi- 
ness equipment, 12.3%; oils and 
natural gas, 11.2%; transportation, 
10.0%: automotive, 7.6%; and, 
electronics, 4.7%. 

ELECTRONICS & ELECTRICAL 
Equipment Shares of Group Secu- 
rities reported a net asset value 
per share of $8.12 on May 31 
against $5.67 on the same date a 
year ago. 

NET ASSET value per share of 
the Capital Growth Fund of Group 
Securities, Inc., rose from $7.14 at 
May 31, 1954, to $9.72 at May 31, 
1955. 
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A mutual fund whose 
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This Week — 


Better earnings are in prospect 
for the country’s leading banks as 
the fundamentals of the economy 
continue to point to sustained 
“good times.” 


Interest rates are firming. A 
recent “Wall Street Journal” spe- 
cial article brought out that the 
banks are less avid about going 
after loans, and that there is a 
definite trend toward better rates 
from the banks’ standpoint. Bro- 
kers’ loans have been rising, and 
trade loans which, normally, are 
in a decline at this season, con- 


tinue near their peak of the 
cycle. 

Another factor that will con- 
tribute to loan volume at the 


banks is the operation of the Mills 
tax plan under which the Fed- 
eral Treasury is, by annual steps, 
gradually getting corporations on 
a current tax basis as individuals 
now are. This requires no small 
amount of accommodation for 
many corporations as under the 
plan tax payments are somewhat 
accelerated until the current pay- 
ment basis has been attained. This 
accommodation will be supplied 
largely by the banks. 

A Dow-Jones news ticker item 
last week discussed the outlook 
for interest rates as predicted at 
the Buffalo Convention of the 
New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. It said in part: 


“Business borrowing costs will 
move up a notch in the fall if the 
economy keeps moving along at 
the present clip. That prediction 
was made by a group of small and 
big city bankers here (Buffalo). 
They were confident the business 
pace will continue strong during 
the last half year.” 

The article continued on the 
note of a sufficiently strong de- 
mand for loans to bring about 
an increase in the prime-name 
rate from the present 3% to3%4%. 
Now, percentagewise, this is only 
an 8% increase, but any increase 
in the best-name loan rates is 
immediately felt in the rates for 
all loan categories. And as the 
predictions among the Buffalo 
conventioneers set September as 
about the time the prime rate 
may be raised, it means that the 
banks will be going into the start 
of their season of greatest loan 
demand with rising rates. 

The same article states that the 
bankers interviewed also looked 
for commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans, the mainstays 
of the banks’ loan business, to be 
higher by 10% in the 1955 second 
half over the like period of 1954. 
The combination of better rates 
and any suca increase as 10% in 
Joan volume cannot but result in 
higher earnings for the banks, 
particularly as their expense fac- 
tor has been flattening out and 
will in no sense increase propor- 
tionately with volume. The banks, 
in other words, can handle a 
heavier volume of loans with no 


great increase in costs of doing 
the business. 

These are points that have 
prompted the estimates of in- 
creases in earnings of from 5% 
to 10% in 1955. And as the aver- 
age pay-out (dividend) ratio 
among the leading New York 


City banks is only about 61% of 


operating earnings, it becomes 
logical to expect some dividend 
increases with higher earnings. 


This is the more probable because 
these banks are so well fortified 
with bad-debt and other reserves; 
and, further, as they are not in 
pressing need of new capvital with 
an average deposit ratio of only 
ahout 10.7 to 1. Indeed, this ra- 
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Bank Stocks 


bank assets contained a far 
greater proportion of risk assets 
than they do today. 

Added to these factors, there 
has been a rising trend of de- 
posits, and, as a consequence, of 
invested assets. 

Bank stock yields dipped a 
little below 4% in the spring rise; 
but they are now at an average 
of modestly above 4%. However, 
as some dividend increases may 
be confidently expected, yields 
should improve as long as market 
prices remain in the present area. 

There can be little doubt tiat 
bank earnings will continue to do 
better in 1955, and that the stocks 
of our leading banks are still 
among the better values for con- 
servative investment accounts. 


Blair Group Offers 
Bogue Electric Mfg. 
Co. Debentures & Sik. 


Blair & Co. Incorporated and 
associates are offering today 
(June 23) $2,000,000 of 5% con- 
vertible subordinated debentures 
due June 1, 1970 and 200,000 
shares of common stock of Bogue 
Electric Manufacturing Co. The 
debentures are priced at 100% and 
accrued interest and the commor 
stock at $8 per share. 

Of the proceeds from the sale 
of the debentures and common 
shares approximately $750,000 will 
be used to complete and equip the 
plant of Bogue Electric of Canada, 
Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the company, currently under 
construction in Ottawa, Ontario. 
The balance will be added to gen- 
eral funds and will be utilized to 
increase working capital, which 
the company deems desirable, and 
to reduce the accounts payable, 
including to the extent necessary 
Federal income taxes. 

The debentures will be initially 
convertible into common stock at 
$9.009 per share or approximately 
111 shares for each $1,000 deben- 
ture. They will be redeemable at 
prices ranging from 105% to par. 

Bogue Electric Manufacturing 
Co. engineers, designs and manu- 
factures electrical and electronic 
ground support, ground handling, 
servicing and testing equipment 
for aircraft and a wide range of 
high precision power supply and 
servo systems, rotating electrical 
equipment and related control 
equipment. In addition, the com- 
pany manufactures a wide variety 
of basic electrical and electronic 
components, such as motors, gen- 
erators; rectifiers, coils, ampli- 
fiers, transformers, control panels, 
regulators and filters. 


With Sutro & Co. 


‘Special to 1me Financiat Curonicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Fred- 
eric C. Scribner has been added 
to the staff of Sutro & Co., 407 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. 
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Continued from page 7 


We Can Avoid Severe 
Business Depressions! 


fluctuations. The period from 1932 
to 1936 was, as you well know, a 
period of very extensive unem- 
ployment. The number of the un- 
employed was in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 million or higher. Un- 
employment in the best year of 
this quinquennium was 17% of 
the civilian labor force. Unem- 
ployment in the worst year was 
25%. This period is often remem- 
bered for its monetary experi- 
ments and governmental spending 
programs, but these years also 
witnessed extraordinary new 
burdens of taxation. 

During this period exemptions 
under the individual income tax 
were lowered from $3,500 to $2,- 
500 for married persons. The 
minimum rate of the tax was 
raised from 1.5 to 4%, and the 
maximum rate from 25 to 79%. 
The exemption of dividends from 
the normal tax was repealed. The 
rate of tax on capital gains was 
substantially increased. The tax 
rate on corporate profits was 
raised from 12 to 15%, besides 
enacting a capital stock tax. An 
undistributed profits tax was im- 
posed, with a maximum rate of 
27%. The exemption under the 
estate tax was sharply reduced, 
while the maximum rate of tax 
was raised from 20 to 70%. A 
gifts tax was enacted, with a max- 
imum rate of 52%. A wide variety 
of new excise taxes were levied 
— on automobiles and _ parts, 
cameras, phonograph records, 
sporting goods, furs, jewelry, 
radios, refrigerators, gasoline, 
electrical energy, telephone and 
telegraph messages, and toilet 
preparations. For a time, even 
candy, chewing gum, and soft 
drinks carried excises, as did 
checks drawn on bank accounts. 

The heaviest increases of taxa- 
tion were imposed under the 
Revenue Act of 1932, but new and 
still larger burdens came in quick 
succession in 1934, 1935, and 
again in 1936. These drastic in- 
creases of taxation served to re- 
duce the spending power of con- 
sumers and business firms; they 
also created grave uncertainty 
about the future. By spreading 
fear that the tax system was in- 
creasingly being used to redis- 
tribute incomes and to punish 
success, they weakened the incen- 
tives to invest and to innovate. In 
retrospect, there can be little 
doubt that the fiscal policies of 
the 1930’s, which combined oner- 
ous taxation with sharply in- 
creased spending and borrowing, 
disrupted the confidence of many 
people in the country’s economic 
future and thus reduced the ef- 
fectiveness of the constructive 
measures taken at the time to lay 
a foundation for economic re- 
covery and to speed its course. 
Even as late as 1940 the unem- 
ployed constituted nearly 15% of 
the civilian labor force. 


The Recent Encounter With 
Business Recession 


The failure to reckon ade- 
quately with the state of confi- 
dence during the 1930’s has taught 
our generation a _ lesson that 
proved useful in our most recent 
encounter with business recession. 
Around the middle of 1953, a con- 
traction in economic activity got 
under way, initially as a result of 
businessmen’s efforts to correct an 
imbalance between production 
and sales that had emerged earlier 
in the year. This inventory ad- 
justment was soon complicated 
and aggravated by the decline in 
military spending that followed 
upon the close of hostilities in 
Korea. To curb the gathering 
forces of contraction, the Federal 
Government promptly embarked 
on a program of encouraging pri- 
vate spending through tax reduc- 
tions, monetary ease, and good 
housekeeping. 


In September, 1953 the Admin- 
istration announced that a cut in 
personal income taxes, averaging 
around 10% for the lower and 
middle incomes and about 1 or 2% 
in the highest brackets, would 
become effective on Jan. 1, 1954. 
The excess profits tax was al- 
lowed to terminate on the same 
date. Three months later a sub- 
stantial reduction of excise taxes 
was enacted by the Congress. A 
little later the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 was adopted ‘which, 
besides correcting various per- 
sonal inequities, liberalized depre- 
ciation allowances on new invest- 
ments, reduced the double taxa- 
tion of dividends, and facilitated 
the treatment of research and de- 
velopment outlays as_ current 
expenses. 

These tax revisions, which re- 
duced the nation’s tax bill by the 
huge sum of $7.4 billion on a full- 
year basis, were debated by the 
Congress extensively and, at 
times, with acrimony. The most 
siginificant fact about last year’s 
tax debates, however, is that they 
centered on the magnitude and 
kind of tax cuts that would be 
most desirable, not on the ques- 
tion whether taxes should be 
raised or lowered. We had learned 
through hard experience that in a 
time of declining business activity 
it is wiser to reduce taxes than to 
raise them, that tax reductions 
can effectively offset the decline 
in incomes that accompanies a 
decline of production, and that tax 
revisions can be used to bolster 
that confidence in the economic 
future on which any significant 
increase in private spending and 
employment must ultimately rest. 
Having learned these lessons well, 
we were able to carry out a tax 
policy which increased the ability 
as well as the willingness of con- 
sumers and businesses to augment 
spending. 

Another lesson that we have 
learned through experience — it 
would perhaps be more accurate 
to say relearned—is that an easing 
of credit conditions can be very 
helpful in checking an economic 
decline. No central bank is likely 
to repeat in the near future the 
blunder of the Federal Reserve 
System in the autumn of 1931 
when, in the face of widespread 
economic fears and troubles, a 
tightening of credit was permitted 
to occur. Nor has the ineffective- 
ness of the liberalizing actions 
that followed in early 1932 es- 
caped the attention of experienced 
observers. It is not enough that 
the monetary authorities increase 
the availability and reduce the 
cost of credit during the declining 
phase of a business cycle. If such 
action is to be used with maxi- 
mum effectiveness, it must come 
when the level of business and 
consumer confidence is high. This 
condition is more likely to prevail 
in the early than in an advanced 
stage of a business contraction, 
and it is most likely to prevail 
when the government is attentive 
to the need for maintaining poli- 
cies that protect and strengthen 
economic incentives. 

In a changing world, monetary 
policy must be flexible and there 
are times when economic stability 
reauires that the changes come 
swiftly. In May and June of 1953, 
when an incipient but potentially 
dangerous scramble for liquidity 
developed, the Federal Reserve 
authorities responded promptly by 
adopting a policy of credit ease. 
This shift carried through 
even before a perceptible decline 
had occurred in business activity. 
During the rest of 1953 and the 
greater part of 1954 the Federal 
Reserve System pursued ener- 
getically a policy of making credit 
readily available on liberal terms 
to State and 
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owners, and consumers. These 
boldly executed monetary meas- 
ures, together with the tax reduc- 
tions and other encouragements 
to enterprise, bolstered the confi- 
dence of people in their own and 
the country’s economic future. 
They go far to explain why the 
recent contraction in business ac- 
tivity proved so mild and brief 
and why our nation is now again 
setting new records in production, 
employment, and incomes. 


System of Unemployment 
Compensation 

Besides better and wider under- 
standing of how fiscal and mone- 
tary policies can contribute to 
economic stability, we have made 
progress along other directions for 
dealing with the business cycle. 
One of the most constructive 
achievements of the 1930’s was the 
introduction of a system of unem- 
ployment compensation. This sys- 
tem, which provides a first line of 
defense against business recession, 
has been greatly strengthened 
during the past two years. Last 
year the Congress extended un- 
employment insurance to over two 
million Federal employees and to 
1.3 million employees of small es- 
tablishments—that is, firms hav- 
ing less than eight but more than 
three employees. The Congress 
also established a fund from 
which a State whose unemploy- 
ment reserves became dangerously 
low could borrow. 

Furthermore, the President has 
repeatedly urged the States to 
modernize their unemployment 
insurance laws, first, by raising 
benefits in keeping with the in- 
creases that had occurred in 
wages; second, by extending the 
duration of benefits. Many States 
have already responded to the call 
for action. In the past two years, 
25 States, besides the District of 
Columbia, have raised the amounts 
that could be paid weekly to un- 
employed men and women cov- 
ered by the insurance system. 
Seven States and the District of 
Columbia have also lengthened 
the duration of the period for 
which unemployment benefits may 
be paid. Of special significance is 
the recent statute in Pennsylvania 
which sets a maximum of 30 
weeks’ benefits. This is the first 
instance in which a State has al- 
lowed benefits to run beyond a 
26-week period. 


Public Works Planning 


Another direction in which we 
have made headway during the 
past two years is in the field of 
public works planning. The ob- 
jective of Federal planning has 
been to prevent a repetion of the 
experience during the 1930’s when 
great delays in construction work 
followed substantial appropria- 
tions by the Congress, and when 
considerable sums were spent on 
some dubious undertakings. We 
have now developed an inventory 
of plans for Federal public works 
projects which have been screened 
from the viewpoint of their im- 
portance and usefulness. The in- 
dividual projects are distinguished 
aceording to their location, their 
cost, the period required for their 
execution, the amount of employ- 
ment they would provide, the 
status of their planning and fi- 
nancing, and the number of 
months that must elapse before 
actual construction can _ start— 
provided there are no obstacles on 
the side of financing. With infor- 
mation of this sort at hand, sup- 
plemented by similar but less 
detailed data for States and locali- 
ties, it would be possible to em- 
bark on an accelerated public 
works program, if that became 
desirable, with little delay and 
with the assurance that the meney 
vould be usefully spent. 

Steps have also been taken by 
the Federal Government to in- 
crease the backlog of plans, so 
that a substantial as well ac- 
celerated public works program 
could be inaugurated if economic 
conditions ever warranted such 
] sums have been 
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budgeted by various Federal 
agencies for the development of 
preliminary plans for future proj- 
ects. Furthermore, the Congress 
authorized last year a three-year 
program of advances to aid States 
and localities in making prelim- 
inary engineering surveys and 
designs for public works. This 
year the Administration has re- 
quested that the authorization be 
raised and that a revolving fund 
of indefinite duration, instead of 
a three-year program, be estab- 
lished. In making this recom- 
mendation to the Congress the 
Administration has said in effect, 
first, that the need for extending 
local public works planning is 
continuous and that it will there- 
fore not do to set up a program 
for a limited period, second, that 
the current backlog of local plans 
is inadequate and that a much 
larger sum is needed to improve 
the backlog. 

Besides these steps in the direc- 
tion of a realistic public works 
policy, the President has sub- 
mitted to the Congress a care- 
fully devised plan for a National 
Highway System, which calls for 
a Federal expenditure of $25 bil- 
lion over a 10-year period, besides 
Federal grants-in-aid for other 
parts of our network of streets 
and roads. The primary aim of 
the Administration’s road plan is 
to meet the urgent need for 
modern highways and _ thereby 
stimulate economic growth. How- 
ever, if this plan becomes law, it 
will undoubtedly be possible as 
well as desirable to adjust the 
rate at which the construction 
work proceeds to the state of the 
nation’s business and enaployment. 

In addition to the measures I! 
have sketched, the government 
has recently taken other steps that 
strengthen our defenses against 
the threat of a possible depression, 
such as the extension of the 
“carry-baek” of losses for income 
tax purposes from one year to 
two, and the grant of a limited 
discretionary authority to the 
President to liberalize the terms 
on which the Federal Government 
will underwrite home mortgages. 
These and realted measures illus- 
trate the increasing attention of 
government to the encouragement 
of economic growth and _ the 
avoidance of unemployment. They 
reflect our improved understand- 
ing of the processes of business 
cycles, an awareness that govern- 
mental actions to check reces- 
sionary influences must be timely, 
and a recognition that these ac- 
tions need by no means encroach 
on the sphere of the private econ- 
omy or inaugurate new spending 
programs, but may instead in- 
crease the scope and vigor of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


We Can Expect An Avoidance of 
Severe Depressions 


In view of our improved knowl- 
edge of business cycles and the 
general acceptance of govern- 
ment’s responsibility to help 
achieve a stable prosperity it is 
reasonable to expect that we shail 
be able to avoid deep and pro- 
tracted depressions in the future. 
There is no good basis yet, 
however, for assuming that the 
business cycle has been eliminated 
or that this will soon heppen. 
Neither in our own history nor 
that of any other country has an 
economy ever realized the ideal of 
stable growth for a long period of 
time. If businessmen or consumers 
choose to speculate in inventories, 
a curtailment of production is 
sooner or later bound to follow. 
If speculative builders create an 
oversupply of housing, years may 
need to pass before the supply of 
dwellings is brought into balance 
with the demand. If stock prices 
are bid up sharply. especially if 
this occurs with the aid of bor- 
rowed money, a price reaction 
may create financial pressure or 
despondency later. If the quality 
of credit deteriorates, whether for 
housing or automobiles cr any- 
thing else, even a very temporary 
decline of employment may cause 


as 


embarrassment to both lender and 


borrower. If several such develop- 


ments should occur’ simultan- 
eously, the ability of the govern- 
ment to limit an economic down- 
turn might be severely tested. 

That is why it is so important 
to prevent the confidence that 
generates prosperity from passing 
into the overcontfidence that gen- 
erates speculative booms. Private 
citizens must share this responsi- 
bility with the government. It is 
not prudent to rely on our ability 
to check an economic recession 
once it develops. The time to be- 
gin combatting recessionary forces 
is during tne prosperity phase of 
the business cycle, when excesses 
often develop in the sphere of 
prices, credit, and inventories. 
Such a course is not popular be- 
cause it is not yet full¥ aa. 
stood. This makes the task of-the 
government harder but it does not 
diminish its responsibility. Bal- 
ancing the budget is imperative 
in a time of high prosperity, and 
so too is the need for moderating 
the expansion of credit. I can 
assure you that the present Ad- 
ministration is mindful of its great 
responsibility to use all prac- 
ticable means to prevent over- 
emphasis of speculative activities, 
to protect the integrity of the dol- 
lar, and to help realize a balanced 
economic growth. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offer So. New Eng. 
Telephone Debens. 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. yesterday (June 22) offered 
$20,000,000 of Southern New Eng- 
land. Pelephone Co. 34-year 3%% 
debentures, due June 1, 1989, at 
101.031% and accrued interest, to 
yield ©3.20%. The group won 
award of the issue at competitive 
sale on June 21 on a bid of 
100.41 %. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be used by the 
company for the repayment to 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of advances which are ex- 
pected to approximate $12,800,000 
at the time the proceeds are re- 
ceived. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds, together with other funds, 
will be applied toward the cost of 
extensions, additions and im- 
provements to the company’s tele- 
phone plant. 

The debentures will be redeem- 
able at the option of the company, 
as a whole or in part, at redemp- 
tion prices ranging from 104.031% 
to par, plus accrued interest. 

The Southern New England 
Telephone Co. iurnishes local 
telephone service within the State 
of Connecticut, except in the prin- 
cipal portion of the Town of 
Greenwich, and in a few small 
communities. On March 31, 1955, 
the company had 954.641 tele- 
phones in service, of which 
slightly more than one-half were 
in the Bridgeport, Hartford, New 
Britain, New Haven, Stamford and 
Waterbury exchange areas. The 
company also furnishes toll serv- 
ice within Connecticut and, in 
conjunction with other companies, 
between points within and points 
outside of the state. Services of 
the company also include tele- 
typewriter exchange service, 
mobile radio-telephone service, 
and services and facilities for pri- 
vate line telephone and teletype- 
writer use, for the transmission of 
radio and television programs, and 
for other purposes. 

For the year 1954, the company 
had total operating revenues of 
$80.529 447 and net income of 
$9,862,225. 


Two With Walston 


(Soecial Tue F mL C »VICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Hen- 
Fy A. Stecher and Trego 
are now associated with Walston 
& Co., 265 Montgome Street, 
members of the New York and 
San Francisco ck Exchanges, 
Mr. Stecher in the past was with 
Kaiser & Co. and Scan- 
lon & Co. 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 


Q4MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel ope:ations (percent of capacity) ...._._.-____ June 26 §37 
Equivalent to— 








Stee] ingots and castings (net tons)------_.__-_________. June 26 §2,350,000 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oj) and condensate output-——dally average (bbls. of 
#2 gallons each: TI a et Oy June 10 6,600,250 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)_...._...__.____-_-_- June 10 {7,522,000 

Gasoline output (bbls CR eee eae ae June 10 25,985,000 

OE CE ee ae ae June 10 1,579,000 

oS OT Ft ee June 10 11,755,000 

Residua) fuel ofl output (bbis.)______-__-__- a 7,956,000 

Stock: at refineries. bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Pinished and uatinished gasoline (bbis.) at__._..._.._---.June 10 166,233,000 

ES Ra eh Oe eee ee nen aeee June 10 27,032,000 

EO OF EO ee eee eee oe June 10 88,414,000 

oe et ee Oe Junel0 45,194,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)___.__-__-_-__---_ June 11 786,707 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)_.June 11 655,242 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

EE a ee ee June 16 $327,950,090 
ES EEL TA June l6 192,942,000 
ES SE eae ee eee June 10 135,909,000 

ee Oe aaa 98,511,000 
OE tencdanconcncbeeminaeneseneonnssquawaenas June 16 36,497,000 
COAL OUTPUT ‘U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bitum;novs coal and lignite (tens) _...--..-.-...-.__~--- June 11 9.345.000 
a OE eee June 11 502,000 
DEPART™MENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE — 100 ____--__---------- June 1l 114 
EDISON ELECTRIC (NSTITUTE: 
east GUNES (ie GOD DUE) ccctistctcvdicdiccueccesccséen June 18 9,987,000 
FAILURES ‘COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
a a June 16 214 
TRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

ES EO gg ara een ee June 14 4.797%c 

og RD SE OE eee eee he = — lB $56.59 

ee ae ee on June 14 $34.00 
METAL FRICES ‘E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper — 

TN ee ee June 15 35.700c 

OS LO eee eee June 15 36.800c 

rn 2 ee ee a  .  pabbacseoannakenaeee Be 93.625c 

& “.. eee ee Ur 15.000 

rs Ok, en 0 © sell eanainan ene in aegate June 15 14.800 

ea ee ee June 15 12.900 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

oe ae ee EE eae eee eee eee June 21 96.28 

Gd side cncicntiensietinaticitiantin a a . June 21 108.38 

th ah pi NRE Re SI Sal RPE Oe ae susdaanaee a. 112.19 

i en re LD OO 110.52 

(PP ea eae a ee ee June 21 109.06 

Baa BEN RS BE I LES OEE CE A As June 21 103.97 

Railrosd GEE. nitdcdeumsieenadaeneennnwsadéhneaamuaaiih June 21 107.62 

IS SS CO ds ctnin am enenenlinh haben cee Oe 109.24 

EEE CLEA AE TE June 21 103.79 

MOODY'S BOND ¥tEL D DAILY AVERAGES: 

ig RT Ge EOE AO ET EN June 21 2.77 

Average corporate____- a EDR FARE PT RS ee _._ dune 21 3.23 

Rac SEALE eS SE ee _June 21 3.05 

a ber T ee as ee 1 ae, Pe ee ____ June 21 3.14 

OE ES ee er Eee eee ae June 21 3.22 

Ok A ee 3.51 

NS EPEAT < cocoeee SUR2 21 3.30 

a ae ae __.___ June 21 3.21 

EE EEE EE I Is RE A eee ee June 21 3.18 

gg Ee ree June 21 411.2 
NATIONAL PAPERSOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Se DES COMGNED do cetcinntignd tienctidcntennedscmnnwebiite June 11 263,815 

Se fa eae _. June 1l 282,825 

......”.0 8  Saaaaaaae " __.June 11 100 

Unfilled crders (tous) at end of period On RE EN June 11 598,936 

OIL, PAINT AND D&UG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 

Oe i So 106.75 

STOCK TEREANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOU NT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases;-—r 
I 68 GEE. . .nicccctspnQquednetwesdnaccnenscanean Ky BB 949,591 
ee ee 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales.............__ May 28 907,341 
eee Gett Biceawdanesnecccceccoese ncbieninseineliiein May 28 5,142 
NN " S — ee Pe = 902,19) 

a en May 28 $44,60u,658 

Round-!ot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales____..-....-............. May 28 239,870 
SSS ee ee ee May 28 
ee a ey = 233,870 

Round-lct purchases by dealers— 

TN a ne May 28 320,140 

TOTAL EGUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCBANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Tota) round-lot saies— 

PERE GENE» ....cmenumsempiuqunbebnienmanedttnwocammnan May 28 451.640 

TR IIIS 0 sn nie er eee meomma ne ae 10,316,740 

CU Sa a — May 28 10,770,380 
ROUND-LOE TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Tota! purchases bétbansetibebineibbaannnancnmanneey Oe 1,303,420 
i Oe... «ntuuebmmpatmammmenteninaanamneeg ey ie 258.740 
a eee 1,055.170 

TRE BEERS. cccccccncccncmeasecccsccnnesesccacocsesss May 28 1,313,910 

Other transactions ir nitiated “on “the ‘floor— 

Detwd. PUTORACCG one no tno nn nse cones May 26 214.140 
ee ae May 28 20,070 
Re See eee UL 214.570 

Go yee ocsuestieqssemamnaey a 234,740 

Other transactions } nitiated off the floor— x 
Tetal-purchaces _................--......---- béoninahe Me Be 483 685 

ee FR See eT EE 73,030 
Other sales ....- settee ig aie iains aie amg ae 514.055 

Total sales ....... .May 28 587.085 

Tota] reund-lot transactions for account of members— ; ; 
Teted purchases ...................--.. . May 28 2,001,245 

Short sales _..... FTE RIO A, SOE OE: 351,840 

a _..-.- May 28 1,783.8 z 

Fetes saies- ........... a - May 28 2,135,735 
WHOLESALE PRICES “NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT, OF 

LABOR — (1917-49 =— 100): 

Commedity Group— 

Ce Ee 14 

Warm proéucts._..._{.._......____.--...---..---.--- -June + 

Precesse@ £0008... nnn nnocu- ‘ ------4 n 14 

Meats __..--— etal ——e 14 — 

All commodities other than farm and foc I ss nada June 14 115.5 

*Revised figure. ‘includes 800,000 barr yf foreien crude run Based 

as ef Jar 1. 19 2 az t Jan. 1, 1954 ba ) - 0.410 tor : ; 
tNumber of j not reported since intro Monthiy inve Bt st 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous Month 
Week Ago 
*¥b.0 96.4 
*2,316,000 2,326,000 
6,591,950 6,681,050 
7,505,000 7,061,009 
24,973,000 24,416,009 
2,159,000 2,070,009 
11,638,000 10,040,000 
7,894,000 7,470,000 
168,985,000 171,034,000 
26,344,000 22,951,000 
84,345,000 72,710,000 
44,359,000 44,161,000 
713,673 757,333 
631,838 651,343 
$378.269,000 $475,705,000 
193,339,000 324,471,000 
184, )30,000 151,234,000 
151,785,000 117,460,000 
33,145,000 33,774,000 
8,790,000 8,865,000 
412,000 395,000 
102 108 
10,041,000 9,730,000 
230 226 
4.797c 4.797c 
$56.59 $35.59 
$24.00 $34.33 
35.700c 35.700¢ 
36.800c 37.150c 
92.125c 91.500 
15.000c 15.000: 
14.800c 14.800: 
12.000c 12.00Vc 
96.73 95.54 
108.88 108.83 
112.19 112.19 
110.52 110.24 
109 06 109.035 
103.97 104.31 
107.44 107.27 
103.24 10.42 
109.97 109.47 
2.74 2.75 
3.23 3.23 
3.05 3.05 
3.14 3.15 
3.22 3.22 
3.51 3.49 
3.31 3.32 
3.21 3.290 
3.17 3.17 
407.6 403.3 
376,979 43,95 
263,148 274,269 
90 7 
621,016 578,264 
106.76 106.73 
1,054,685 1,246,390 
$53,075,203 $66,416,081 
937,188 1,122,658 
7,171 7,697 
930,017 1,114,961 
$45,306,462 $56,990,244 
233,010 303,440 
233,010 303,440 
406,470 432,380 
481,520 §33,749 
10,858,620 12,830,959 
11,340,140 13,364,690 
1,370,930 1,750,490 
271,420 302,850 
1,165,720 1,432,410 
1,437,140 1,735,260 
254,710 322,549 
33,760 24 400 
256,600 315,620 
290,360 340.02 0 
525,405 639,229 
65,000 106.330 
566,019 658.033 
631,019 764, 3¢ 
2,151,045 2.712.259 
370,180 433,580 
1,988,339 2,406, 0% 
2,358,519 2,839,643 
*110.0 110 
*90 1.7 
104 0 103.0 
87.8 84.1 
"115.5 115.7 
new annual capacity of 1 


Year 
Ago 
72.1 


1,720,000 


6,495,400 
6,820,000 
22,934,000 
1,729,000 
9,792,000 
8,455,000 


171,370,000 
24,807,000 
77,435,000 
48,530,000 


697.583 
585,620 


$317,924,000 
171,780,000 
145,144,000 
111,001,000 
35,143,000 


r 


571,000 
551,000 


111 


8,850,000 





ho WWWWWWNWN 
O me WS 


~ O~rnNe 


> 


239,638 
256,496 
99 


408 682 


106.95 


958 
646 


824 
$43 639 
985,582 
5.667 
979,917 
$41,910,73 


325,430 
.430 


,460 


33.750 
00.33 
34,080 


10 
11, 


~ 
t 
~ 
oe 


820 
670 
670 
,340 


970 
500 

900 
000 


9.070 
7,740 | 
75 
415 
9,860 


110 
726.845 


ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 


Production of primary aluminum in the U.S. 
(in short tons)—Month of April 
Stocks of aluminum (short tons) erd of April 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Steel ingots and steel for castings proauced 
(net tons)—-Month of May 

Shipments of steel products (net tons) 
Month of April 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE— 
Month of May: 
New domestic freight cars delivered 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
STANDING—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK—As of May 31: 

Imports 

Exports 

Domestic shipments 

Domestic warehouse credits 

Dollar exchange 

Based on goods stored and shipped between 
foreign countries - 


Total 


BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of May 
Manufacturing number 
Wholesale number 
Retail number 
Construction number 
Commercial service number 


Total number 
Manufacturers 
Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities 
Construction liabilities 
Commercial service liabilities 


liabilities 


Total liabilities 

BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of May 


COPPER INSTITUTE—For 
Copver production in U. 
Crude (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Deliveries to fabricators 
In 


month of May: 
S.A 


U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Refined copper stocks at end of period (tons 
of 2,000 pounds) 


GAS APPLIANCE 
CIATION 
Gas, water 


MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
Month of April: 
heater shipments (units) 


INDUSTRIAL 


ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49— 100—Month of May: 
Se.sona ly adjusted 


Unadjusted 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 


Index of Railway Employment at miadle of 
May (1947-49 Average —100) 
LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 


POLICYHOLDERS—INSTITUTE 
INSURANCE—Month of April 

Death benefits 

Matured endowments 

Disability payment 

Annuity payments 

Surrender values 

Policy dividend 


OF LIFE 


Total 


METAL OUTPUT 
Month of April 
Mine production of recoverable 
United States 
Gold (in fine ounces) 
Silver (‘in fine ounces) 
Copper (in short tons) 
Lead ‘(in short tons) 


(BUREAU OF MINES)— 


metals in the 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
MIDLAND BANK LTD.—-Month ot May 


RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
of April: 


(AS- 
RRs. )—Month 


Total operating revenues 

Total operating expense 

Operating ratio 

Taxes 

Net railway operating income before charges 
Net income after charges (estimated) 


TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 


OF U. 8S. A.—Month of May 
Net sales 
Net purchases 


U. 8S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 





410 0 

i 

104 § a | 
saa 

7 


110 tor 





Hal, 
} Bhs at 
} Stock 


As of May 31 (000's omitted) 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time 
Outstanding 
Total gross public debt 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the 
Treasury 
Total ger public debt and guaran- 
teed obligations 
Deduct—-other outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation 
Grand total outstanding 
Balance face amount ol! obligation issuable 
under above authority 
WINTER WHEAT AND RYE—U. 8S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE—-As of June 1, 1955 
Winter wheat—Pr« ction (0000's omitte d) 
Rye—Production (000's omitted) 
ce _— (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 


rc — hort ; 


Shipment (st 


*Revise **Being revised on basi ol new 





Latest 
Month 


126,394 
13,949 


10,331,000 
7,279,321 


4,083 


$206,901,000 
188,114,000 
11,534,000 
138,767,000 
2,865,000 


87,665,000 


$685, 846, 000 


168 
87 
49) 
121 
80 
955 
$14,093,000 
2,864,000 
10,874,000 
4 885,000 
1,998,000 


$34,714,000 


260,100 


PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOY- 


80.2 


$182,525,000 
45,512,000 
9,064,000 
33,921,000 
73,970,000 
75,986,000 


$420,978,000 


146,687 
3,307,011 
89,004 
28,697 


£27,122,000 


$795,972,328 
602,163,740 
75.65 
$85,412,650 
87,376,958 
67,000,000 


$56,222,000 


$281,000,000 


277,472,387 


42,820 


$277,515,000 
505,577 
$277,009,630 


3,990,369 


639,224 


25,786 


14,303 
15,440 
14,823 


Previous 
Month 


130,272 
11,970 


*9,815,095 
7,268,795 


2,750 


$229,023,000 
189,255,000 
10,633,000 
178,901,000 
67,628,000 


91,881,000 


$767, 32 1, 000 


154 

93 

484 

106 

66 

903 
$12,653,000 
3,871,000 
10,765,000 
6,450,000 
2,229,000 


‘$s: 35, 968, 000 
11,756 


*104,228 
122,129 


119,863 


42,759 


*263,100 


136 
138 


$201,474,000 
58,805,000 
9,216,000 
39,210,000 
86,702,000 
102,651,900 


$498,058,000 


*150,708 
*3,548,980 
*93,7238 
*30,961 


£10,356,000 


$825,160,081 
612,028,913 
74.17 
$93,921,574 
97,733,239 
77,000,000 


$29,872,000 


$281,000,000 
276,648,829 


37,455 


$276,686,284 
507,2 


$276, 179,031 


4,820,968 


652 886 
29,345 


14,990 
14,380 
15,960 


Year 
Ago 


120,434 
62,894 


6,970,937 
5,287,972 


3,173 


$276,821,000 
143,195,000 
16,810,000 
98,096,000 
36,246,000 


44,702,000 


$615,870,000 


200 
91 
460 
111 
81 


943 
$15,621,000 
4,499,000 
11,739,000 
3,674,000 
2,961,000 


$38,494,000 
9,280 


78,626 
108,723 


111,005 
82,124 


81.2 


$171,064,000 
45,376,000 
9,573,000 
36,458,000 
72,312,000 
73,908,000 


$408,691,000 


138,689 
3,095,460 
68,397 
26,900 


£27,830,000 


$763,054.170 
609,484,580 
79.87 
$73,170,444 
59,613,928 
40,000,000 


$2,761,200 


$275,000,000 
271,046,794 


554,613 


$2 70,5 572,006 
4,427,993 


790,737 
23,688 


10,074 
12,827 
17,109 
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Securities Now 


* Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Il. 


June 16 filed $525,000 of participations in the company’s 
stock bonus plan for employees of the company and 
iis subsidiaries, together with 30,000 shares of common 
stock which may be purchased under said plan. 

* Academy Uranium & Oil Corp. 

June 10 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Office—65 East Fourth South 


St.. Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Western States 


javestinent Co., same city. 

® All State Uranium Corp., Moab., Utah (6 29) 
April 19 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—30 cents per share. 
Troeceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Gen- 
eral Investing Corp., New York. 


‘* Amarilla Uranium, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 

june 13 (letter of notification) 6,500,000 shares of com- 
non stock. Price—-At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 

For mining expenses. Office—1112 Fremont St., Las 
Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

American Asbestos Co., Ltd. 
Feb. 17 (Regulation “D’”) 600,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price — 50 cents per share. Proreeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Maine Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd. 

- American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
June 3 filed 80,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered from time to time on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Price—At market then prevailing. Proceeds 
T's certain stockholders who are receiving such shares in 
exchange for stock of The Lamb Electric Co. pursuant 
to a reorganization plan. Agent—American Securities 
<o., New York. 
“* American Natural Gas Co. (7/7) 
June 15 filed 736,856 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each five shares held 
on or about July 7 (with an oversubscription privilege) ; 
rights to expire about July 21. Price—To be supplied by 
mmendment. Proceeds—To be applied to the purchase 
of equity securities of subsidiaries or to replace other 
<orporate funds used for that purpose. Underwriter— 
None. 


American Rare Metals Corp., N. Y. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To repay debt and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
* Arden Farms Co. 
May 20 (letter of notification) 16,666 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$18 per share. Proceeds—To 
Jiquidate obligations. Office—1900 West Clauson Ave., 
tos Angeles 47, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Arizona Amortibanc, Phoenix, Ariz. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, class A. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pre- 
«eeeds—For working capital. Office—807 West Washing- 
ton St., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—First National Lite 
Ensurance Co. of Phoenix, same address. 


Artesian Water Co., Newport, Del. 

April 26 (letter of notification) 5,446 shares of class A 
<ommon stock (no par) being offered first to common 
and class A common stockholders of record May 28 on a 
(-for-3 basis; rights to expire on June 30. Price—$20 per 
share to stockholders; and $22 to public. Proceeds—For 
additions and improvements. Underwriter—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, Wilmington, Del. 


Artioom Carpet Co., Inc., Philade!phia, Pa. 

Miay 11 filed 98,195 shares of common stock (no par) 
wcing offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
“une 6, 1955, on the basis of one new share for each 
Your shares held; rights to expire on June 27. Additional 
subscription privilege for unsubscribed shares, by stock- 
holders and employees. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—Auchincloss, Par- 
%er & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 


Automatic Remote Systems, Inc. 
@Aarch 3 filed 540,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
«ents). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufac- 
ture of Teleac Sending and Receiving Units, working 
«apital and general corporate purposes. Office—Balti- 
= Md. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., same 
ey 

Bankline Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. (6/29) 
Sune 8 filed 65,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25). Price — To be supplied by 
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in Registration 


amendment. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness, for ex- 
pansion and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—J. 
Barth & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Beaumont Factors Corp., New York 

June 7 filed $1,000,000 of tive-year 8% subordinated 
debentures due July 1, 1960. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—For working capital and expansion 
of loan business. Office—325 Laiayette Street, New York 
12, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Beehive Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 26 (letter of notification) 20,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 156 East Third 
South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Columbia 
Securities Co., Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Blue Goose Mining, Inc. 

June 7 (letter of notification) 1,950,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Offices—Boulder, Garfield 
County, Utah, and Box 1055, Farmington, N. M. Under- 
writer—Birkenmayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Bonnyvilie Oil & Refining Corp., Montreal, Can. 
April 29 filed $2,000,000 5% convertible notes due July 
1, 1975 to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at rate of $100 of notes for each 100 shares of 
stock held. Price—95% of principal amount to stock- 
holders and 100% to public. Proceeds—For development 
costs and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
None. 

Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. 

May 11 filed 55,000 shares of common stock (par $20) 
being offered first for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record on June 8, 1955 on the basis of one 
new share for each eight shares held; rights to expire 
on June 28. Price—-$28 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for property additions and improvements. 
Underwriter—Smith, Ramsay & Co.; Chas. W. Scranton 
& Co.; G. H. Walker & Co.; Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc.; and 
T. L. Watson & Co., all of Bridgeport, Conn. 


% Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 19 (letter of notification) an estimated 40,000 
share of common stock (par $10) to be purchased and 
reoffered to employees under an executive stock plan 
Price—Not exceeding prevailing market price. Under- 
writer—None. 
*% Brockway Glass Co., Inc., Brockway, Pa. 
May 24 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($50 per share). 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 

Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
March 17 filed $14,217,100 of debentures due May 15, 
1975, and 142,171 shares of common stock (par $1) being 
offered for subscription by holders of “called” $5 cumu- 
lative convertible first preference stock of record June 
7, 1955, who have not surrendered their shares for re- 
demption or conversion into common stock. These hold- 
ers may subscribe for $100 of debentures and one share 
of common stock for each $5 preference share held. 
Rights will expire on July 6. Price—$100 per unit. 
Proceeds—For redemption of $5 preference stock. Un- 
derwriter—None. Statement effective May 18. 


*% California Water & Telephone Co. (7/7) 

June 16 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
$12.50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and New York. 


Cal-U-Mines, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
May 2 (letter of notification) 2,250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Offic€—139 Virginia St., Reno, 
Nev. Underwriter—Coombs & Co. of Las Vegas, Inc., 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

June 9 filed 113,592 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered in exchange for all of the issued and out- 
standing capital stock of Goodman Lumber Co., Good- 
man, Wis., on the following basis: 18 shares for each 
share of Goodman common stock; seven shares for each 
share of Goodman 2nd preferred stock; and eight shares 
for each share of Goodman Ist preferred stock: offer to 
terminate on Sept. 15, 1955 (subject to withdrawal by 
Calumet if the required number of Goodman shares have 
not been deposited and accepted within 30 days from the 
date of the mailing of the prospectus to the Goodman 
stockholders). Underwriter—None. 


*% Canadian Uranium Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
June 3 (regulation “D’) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
eeeds—For exploration and development expenses. Un- 
derwriter—Tellier & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Capito! Reef Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
May 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Pric€—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—First National Bank Bldg., 
Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Franklin, Meyer & Bartlett, 
New York. 


Carbon Uranium Co. (Utah) 
April 27 (letter of notification) 746,280 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining costs. Underwriter—J. E. Call & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Carter Blatchford Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
June 8 (letter of notification) 14,250 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3.50 per share. Preceeds—For 
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working capital. Office—80 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, lil. Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


* Caterpillar Tractor Co., East Peoria, Ill. June 
June 20 filed 102,648 shares of common stock (par $10) stocl 
to be sold pursuant to the company’s Restricted Stock For 
Option Plan for officers and other key employees. Den’ 
% Cedar Springs Uranium Co., Moab, Utah Und 
June 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common Cc 


stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Underwriter—Universal Invest- 
ment Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Central Reserve Oil Co. (N. Y.) 

May 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—130 West 42n4 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—United Equities 
Co., 136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


* Charmin Paper Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 
June 17 filed $5,000,000 of convertible debentures due 
July 1, 1975. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For plant expansion. Underwriter—Robert W. 
Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chieftain Uranium Mines, Inc. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Office—223 Phillips Petroleum 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Se- 
curities Corp., same city. 

Clad-Rex Steel Co., Denver, Colo. 

June 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To re- 
tire outstanding debts and for working capital. Office— 
40th Ave. and Ulster St., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— 
Mountain States Securities Corp. and Carroll, Kirchner 
& Jaquith, Inc., both of Denver, Colo. 


% Clark Oil & Refining Corp. 

May 16 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To Emory 
T. Clark, President of company. Office—8530 West Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


Colohoma Uranium, Inc., Montrose, Colo. (7/5) 
April 21 filed 2,960,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), of which 2,500,000 shares are to be offered pub- 
licly. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development expenses and for general corpor 
ate purposes. Underwriters—General Investing Corp. 
New York; and Shaiman & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Colorado Oil & Uranuim Corp. 
June 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of commo 
stock (par 26 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
For oil and mining activities. Office — 350 Equitable 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Birkenmayer & Co. 
same city. 


® Colorado Sports Racing Association (6/29) 
April 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For purchase o 
land and other facilities and for working capital. Of 
fice—Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—General In 
vesting Corp., New York. 


Colzona Oil & Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1300 Larime 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Peters, Writer & Chris 
tensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


% Commercial Uranium Corp., Flagstaff, Ariz. 
June 10 (letter of notification) 65,025 shares of class A 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — Fo 
mining expenses. Office — Talkington Bldg., Flagstaff 
Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


Community Credit Co., Omaha, Neb. 
June 6 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 pe 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Offiee—302 
Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. Underwriter—W achob-Bende 
Corp., same city. 


Confidential Finance Corp., Omaha, Neb 
March 11 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par 95 cents) and 15,00 
shares of common stock (par one cent) to be offered i 
units of 10 shares of preferred stock and one share o 
common stock. Price — $10 per unit. Proceeds — Fom 
working capital. Underwriter—J. J. Riordan & Co., In 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Conjecture Mines, Inc., Coeur d’Alene, idaho 
May 5 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of commo 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pre 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—326 Wiggett Bldg 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Underwriter—M. A. Cleek, Spo 
kane, Wash. 


Constellation Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 22 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of co 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per sha 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—206 Merca 
tile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Bay Securiti 
Corp., New York. 


® Consolidated Cigar Corp., New York (7/7) 

June 3 filed $17,500,000 of 20-year sinking fund debe 
tures due June 1, 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend 
ment. Proceeds—To repay outstanding long-term indeb 
edness and short-term bank loans and for working cap 
tal. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 
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Consolidated Sudbury Basin Mi Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada =: 


Jen. 31 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
exploration and development of properties. Underwriter 
—Stock to be sold on Toronto Stock Exchange or 


through underwriters or selected i 
“re ay dealers in United 


* Cordiliera Mining Co., Denver, Colo. 


June 8 (letter of notification) 2,995,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Preceeds— 
For mining operations. Offices — 738 Majestic Bldg., 
Denver, Colo., and 317 Main St., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Underwriter—Lasseter & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Cortez Uranium & Mining Co., Denver, Colo. 


May 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—404 University 
Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Peters. Writer & 
Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Ceso Uranium, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. 
May 31 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal Stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—2485—American Ave., 
Long Beach 6, Calif. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., of 
Los Angeles, Inc., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Sowchie Telephone Co., Cowchie, Wash. 


June 8 (letter of notification) 110,000 of 5% 20-year 
jirst mortgage sinking fund bonds. Price — At par (in 
denominations of $1,000 each). Preceeds—To retire in- 


a and for new construction, etc. Underwriter— 
one. 
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* Cromwell Uranium & Development Co., Inc. 


May 25 (regulation “D’’) 300,000 shares of common stock 
(par five cents). Priee—$1 per share. Preceeds—For 
exploration and development expenses, etc. Offices— 
Toronto, Canada, and New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
James Anthony Securities Corp., New York. 


Crown Uranium Co., Casper, Wyo. 


May 6 (letter of notification) 225,435 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
about 15 cents per share). Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holder who received these shares in exchange for shares 
of Kontika Lead & Zinc Mines, Ltd. Office—205 Star 
Bldg., Casper, Wyo. Underwriter—Justin Steppler, Inc., 
New York. 


® Cuba (Republic of) (6/27-29) 

April 29 filed $2,500,000 of 4% Veterans, Courts and 
Public Works bonds due 1983. Price—Expected as 99% 
of principal amount. Preceeds—To Romenpower Electra 
Construction Co. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


* Dahi Uranium Mine, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


June 9 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. Preceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—408 Hutton Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. Underwriter — Standard Securities Corp., 
same city. 


Beep Rock Water Co., West Paim Beach, Fia. 
May 23 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Preceeds 
—To aequire Grapette Bottling Co. and for working 
capital. Office—314 Flamingo Drive, West Palm Beach, 
oa See Cook Co., Inc., Palm 

orida. 
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June 24 (Friday) 


Personal Industrial Bankers, Inc.__Pfd. & Commen 
(Johnston, Lemon & Co.) $1,280,000 


June 27 (Monday) 
Cuba (Republic of) 

(Allen & Co.) $2,500 000 
Rr eee De 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Lehman Brothers 
and Hornblower & Weeks) $5,058,300 


Idaho Power Co 
(Wazener & Daly Corp.) $1,500,000. 

Jerrold Electronics Corp Debentures 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and Butcher & Sherrerd) $2,750,000 
Jerrold Electronics Corp 

(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and Buteher & Sherrerd) $800,000 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc 

(Exchange offer to Deep Rock Oil Corp. common stock— 


Gregory & Son, Inc. and Sutro Bros. & Co. 
to acts as agents) $11,250,000 


Pyramid Electric Co 
(S. D. Puller & Co.) $750,000 
Pyramid Electric Co 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 50,000 shares 
Silver Creek Precision Corp. .._ ____- Debentures 
(General Investing Corp.) $600,000 


June 28 (Tuesday) 

Economy Auto Stores, Inc 

(Courts & Co.) 120,222 shares 
General Acceptance Corp Debentures 

(Paine, Webber,, Jackson & Curtis) $6,000,000 
ee ae _.._..Cemmon 
(Lee Hieginsen Corp.) 150,000 shares 
Purity Stores, Ltd.__ _._.....Common 
(A..G. Becker & Co. Inc.) 100,000 shares 

a ee ee Common 

(McDonald & Co.) 89.600 shares 


United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania__Preferred 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $1,500,000 


June 29 (Wednesday) 
All State Uranium Corp. (Utah) 
(Genera) Investing Corp.) $300,000 
Bankline Oil Co._. 
(J. Barth & Co.) $1,625,000 
Chicago & North Western Ry.___Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon CDT) $3,330,000 
Colorado Sports Racing Association 
(Genera! Investing Corp.) $600,000 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp 
(A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc.) 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp.) 198,990 shares 


North Penn Gas Co 
(Eastman. Dillon & Co. and Allen & Co.) 419,000 shares 
Vitro Corp. of America 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 160,000 shares 


June 30 (Thursday) 


Southland Racing Corp 
(Genera! Investing Corp.) $1,250,000 


July 1 (Friday) 


Long Island Lighting Co. Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; and W. C. Langley & Co.) 624,170 shares 


Old Republic Insurance Co 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp.) 100,000 shares 


July 5 (Tuesday) 
Colohoma Uranium, Inc 
(General Investing Corp. and Shaiman & Co.) $1,250,000 


McLean Securities Corp Preferred & Commen 
(White, Weld & Co.) 148,000 units 


Preferred 


Common 


__..Common 


Preferred 


Debentures 
$25,000,000 


ISSUE CALENDAR 


Stewart Oi] & Gas Co 

(Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.) $750,000 
Vanadium Queen Uranium Corp 

(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $2,112,500 


Washington Natural Gas Co... -_------- Commen 
(Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.) $298,290 


July 6 (Wednesday ) 
Industrial Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Debentures & Commen 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.; Hallowell, Sulzberger & -Co.; 
and Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc.) $1,500,000 debentures 
and 300,009 shares of stock 


July 7 (Thursday ) 
American Natural Gas Co 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 736,856 shares 
California Water & Telephone Co 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Consolidated Cigar Corp 
(Eastinan, Dillon & Co.) $17,500,000 
Gulf Sulphur Corp 
‘Bear, Stearns & Co.) $4,500,000 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co 
(Cei.tral Republic Co., Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane) 


Wright Line, Ine. __------ 
‘Paine, 


Preferred 
Inc.; and Merrill 
#12,000,000 


_.........Class B Commen 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 11000C shares 


July 8 (friday) 


Primary Metals Corp._-------- a caleeniaall 
‘General Investing Corp.) $700,000 


July 11 (Monday) 
Siegler Corp. 


(William R. 


Western Nebraska Oil & Uranium Co., Inc.._Cem. 
(Israel & Co.) $300,000 


July 12 (Tuesday) 
lllinois Bell Telephone Co.______..---------_Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
July 13 (Wednesday) 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) $16,900,000 
July 20 (Wednesday ) 
Consumers Power Co.___-------- 
(Oifering te stockholders—bids 11 a.m. EDT) 373,689 shares 
July 21 (Thursday) 
Consumers Power Co.__------- Preferred 
(Morgan Stanixy & Co.) 100,00U shares 
Sept. 5 (Monday ) 


Housatonic Public Service Corp.._____._...Cemmen 
‘Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $325,974 


Preferred 


September 13 
Utah Power & Light Co 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
Utah Power & Light Co 
(Bids to be invited) 177,500 shares 
Sept. 20 (Tuesday ) 


Ohio Power Co._- : 
(Bids 11 a.m 


Ohio Power Co. 
‘(Bids 11 


(Tuesday) 


; _._.__._.-Preferred 
EDT) $6.000,000 


a.m. EDT) $22,006,00¢ 
Oct. 18 (Tuesday) 
Worcester County Electric Co ss 
‘(Bids to be invited) $8,500,000 
November 9 (Wednesday) 


Gouthasn Ge sasdcdsisioncwvateiidmensdmed Commen 
(Bids to be invited) 500,000 shares 
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Deseret Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
June 9 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (15 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—527 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriters—Western Securities Corp. and 
Potter Investment Co., both of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


% Desert County Club Estates, Inc. 

May 23 (letter of notification) 1,120 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—Fox 
general corporate purposes. Address — c/o Thompson 
& Colegate, 444 N. Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Desert Sun Uranium Co., Inc. 
April 18 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office — 343 South 
State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — J. W. 
Hicks & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Durango Kid Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
April 1 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Guss & Mednick, 
Arches Building, Moab, Utah. 


Dyno Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
March 25 filed 1,100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be related to the current market price 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. Preceeds—To American 
Trading Co. Ltd., the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
ob raf Brown Ltd., Toronto, Canada, on a “best-efforts 


Economy Auto Stores, tnc., Atlanta, Ga. (6/28) 
June 1 filed 120,222 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
tire $528,125 of 6%-8% unsecured and subordinated pur- 
chase money notes and $497,250 to retire outstanding 
$6 cumulative preferred stock. Underwriter—Courts & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

* E-l Mutual Association 

June 16 (letter of notification) 1,023 shares of class B 
special stock to be offered to certain employees and 
former employees of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Price—$1¢ 
per share: Preceeds—For redemption fund. Officee—186 
Main St., West Orange, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Electronics Co. of iretanda 
Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—As 
par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For machinery and build- 
ing and working capital. Office — 407 Liberty Truss 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 

Fairway Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
May 23 (letter of notification) 275,000 shares of capi‘a) 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—2320 South Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Eliason, Taylor, 
Cafarelli Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Farmington Funding Corp., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 
May 17 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1.25 per share. Preceeds—For explora- 
tion and development expenses and working capital. 
Underwriter—French & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Federal Security Insurance Co. 
April 21 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered first to stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each five shares helc. 
Price—$40 per share. Preceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Underwriter—Allied Underwriters Co., same address. 


Fidelity insurance Co., Muftins, S. C. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 86,666 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.87% per share. Proceeds 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—Mc- 
Daniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Dietenhofer & 
Heartfeld, Southern Pines, N. C.; and Calhoun & Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fowler Telephone Co., Pella, ta. 
May 6 (letter of notification) $260,000 of 4% first mort- 
gage bonds, series A, due May 1, 1975. Price—At par 
(in denominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds—To retire 
existing debt, acquire Northwestern Bell properties in 
Leighton, Ia., and for conversion of both exchanges to 
dial operation. Underwriter — Wachob-Bender Corp., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Freedom insurance Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
June 6 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus 
Business—All insurance coverages, except, life, title and 
mortgage. Office—2054 University Avenue, Berkeley, 
Calif., c/o Ray B. Wiser, President. Underwriter—Anrvy 
underwriting agreement will be made on behalf of this 
company by Uni-Insurance Service Corp. 

Fremont Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—235 Ivy St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey Co., same city. 


*% Frio Frozen Foods, Inc., Anthony, Texas 
June 10 (letter of notification) 34,997 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($5 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Underwriter — Norman D. Patterson. 
Jr., El Paso, Tex. 
% Gas Industries Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
June 20 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Pricc 
At market. Proeceeds—For investment. 

General Acceptance Corp. (6/28) 
June 7 filed $6,000,000 of 5% subordinated debentures 
due June 1, 1970. Price—-To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To redeem 15-year 5% convertible subord‘n- 
ated debentures due 1967; balance to general working 


Continued on page 66 
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funds of company and subsidiaries. Underwriter—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., and New York, 
Be Be 


%* General Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. . 

June 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—To make loans. Office — 1436 East Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


General Homes, Inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For plant expansion, new 
equipment, inventory and working capital. Office— 
Huntington Station, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. Ful- 
ler & Co., New York. 


%* Geo Chem Development Co., Butte, Mont. 

June 13 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Graeme Robert- 
son, Cincinnati, O. 


* Gibraltar Uranium & Oil Co., Denver Colo. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—907 Midland Sav- 
ing Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Robert Pons Lip- 
ton, Paramount Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Given Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 10 filed 87,500 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 


preferred stock, series B (par $10). Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To redeem series A 
6% convertible preferred stock, of which there are 


outstanding 7,310 shares; for machinery and equipment, 


and for working capital and other general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 


Chicago, Il. 

*% Gulf Sulphur Corp., Houston, Texas (7/7) 

June 17 filed $3,000,000 of 5% series A convertible 
deebntures due July 1, 1970, and $1,500,000 of 5% series 
B convertible debentures due July 1, 1970. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay promissory 
note and for working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York. 


*% Hardrock Mining Syndicate, Reno, Nev. 

June 16 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—139 No. Virginia 
St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter — None, sales to be made 
through Thomas P. Sidwell, a director. 


Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 

May 10 filed $1,500,000 of 344% 10-year convertible de- 
bentures due July 1, 1965, being offered first to preferred 
and common stockholders of record May 6 at rate of $25 
principal amount of debentures for each three shares of 
stock held; rights to expire on July 1. Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for additions and 
improvements. Underwriter—None. 


Hawk Lake Uranium Corp. 
April 12 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — For mining 
expenses, etc. Underwriter—Dobbs & Co., New York 
City, will act as agents. 
* Hercules Plastics Corp. 
June 16 (letter of notification) 141,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For equipment, loan to subsidiary and working cap- 
ital. Office—9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Lincoln Securities Corp., same city. 

Hertz Corp., Chicago, lll. (6/27) 
June 3 filed $5,058,300 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due July 1, 1970 to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on basis of $100 of debentures for each 15 
shares held as of June 24; rights to expire on July 11. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital for expanded operations. Business — 
Automobile rental and truck leasing. Underwriters— 
Lehman Brothers and Hornblower & Weeks, both of 
New York. 
% Hesco, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 23 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—To 
redeem outstanding promissory notes and for working 
capital. Office—517 North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Underwriter— None. 

Holmes (D. H.), Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
May 20 (letter of notification) 7,228 shares of common 
stock (par $20) being first offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record as of June 10; rights to expire on 
June 24. Price—$38.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire 
The Dalton Co. of Baton Rouge, La., and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—819 Canal St., New Orleans, 
La. Underwriters—Arnold & Crane; Nusloch, Baudean 
& Smith; Scharff & Jones, Inc.; and Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co.; all of New Orleans, La. 

Home-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
May 12 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $5) and 
1,000 debentures (par $100) to be offered for sale in 
units of 60 shares of stock and one $100 debenture, or 
multiples thereof. Price—$400 per unit. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter—None. O. Strother Simp- 
son, of Tulsa, Okla., is President. 

Horseshoe Bend Uranium, Inc. 
March 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
10 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriters 
— James Anthony Securities Corp., New York; Lawrence 


A. Hays Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Ned J. Bowman Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Horton Aircraft Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
April 26 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 400,000 shares are to be offered for account of 
company and 100,000 shares for account of William E. 
Horton, President. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction of model of “Horton Wingless Aircraft” 
and expenses incident thereto. Underwriter—None. 


Humbie Sulphur Co., Houston, Texas 
April 25 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par I¢). 
Price—$1.20 per share. Proceeds—For exploration for 
sulphur and related activities. Underwriter—Garrett & 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Idaho Power Co., Boise, idaho (6/27-30) 
June 7 filed 15,000 sha:es of 4% cumulatuve preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
additions to properties. Underwriter—Wegener & Daly 
Corp., Boise, Idaho, which has agreed to purchase 3,000 
shares and has an option to purchase up to 12,000 addi- 
tional shares. 
iNinois American Casualty Co. 
May 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To engage in insurance 
business. Office—Champaign, Ill. Underwriter—None, 
illinois American Fire Insurance Co. 
May 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To engage in insurance 
business. Office—Champaign, Ill. Underwriter—None. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
May 17 tiled 663,469 shares of capital stock being of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record June 3, 
1955, on the basis of one new share for each six shares 
held; rights to expire on June 30. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent, owns 99.32% of the pres- 
ently outstanding stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For repayment of advances from parent com- 
pany. Underwriter—None. 


*% Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (7/12) 
June 21 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
D, due July 15, 1995. Proceeds—To repay advances from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forzan 
& Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. . Bids—Expected to 
be received on July 12. 
% IMinois Brick Co., Chicago, Ill. 
June 10 (letter of notification) 7,800 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Priece—At market (estimated at $18 per 
share). Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—228 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. Underwriter— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., same city. 

Inca Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
April 25 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
capital stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1946 S. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Guss & Mednick 
Co., Salt Lake City, and Moab, Utah. 


@ industrial Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc. (7/6-7) 

May 12 (amendment) $1,500,000 of 5% debentures due 
1975 and 300,000 shares of common stock (par 50 cents), 
of which 85,000 shares are to be sold to Seymour and 
Bernard Offerman at $5 per share. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To purchase Hugh H. 
Eby Co. and Wirt Co. Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner 
& Co., Inc., New York; Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., 
Philadelphia; and Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


®@ International Fidelity Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
March 30 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
Price—$5.75 per share. Proceeds—To 12 selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 
® lonics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. (6/28-29) 
June 3 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
tire bank loans and for working capital and general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., 
New York and Boston. 

israel Pecan Plantations, Ltd. 
Feb. 28 filed 24,900 shares of ordinary common stock 
(par one Israeli pound). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital expenditures. Underwriter—None. Offices 
—Natanya, Israel, and New York. N Y 


* J & R Motor Supply Corp., Chicago Ill. 

June 10 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) and 20,000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). Priece—At par. Proceeds—For rent for leases 
of stores and purchase of equipment and merchandise. 
Office—3932 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter 
—None. 


® Jerrold Electronics Corp. (Pa.) (6/27-30) 

May 19 filed $2,750,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 1, 1975. Pricee—100% and accrued 
interest. Proceeds—To repay $450,000 of 4% promissory 
notes and for general corporate purposes and working 
capital. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York; and Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Jerrold Electronics Corp. (Pa.) (6/27-30) 
May 19 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriters 
—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and Butcher & 
Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Jet Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
June 2 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
mining operations. Office—-Room 4, Cornet Bldg., Las 
Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

Kachina Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
May 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Preceeds 


—For mining expenses. Office—206 N. Virginia St., Reno, 
Nev. Unuerwrner—Whitney, Cranmer & Schuider, Ine., 
Denver, Colo. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

May 23 filed 245,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stoc«hoiders 
of record June 9, 1955 on the basis of one new snare tur 
each 10 shares held; rights to expire on June 27, 1955. 
Price—$37 per shaie. Proceeds—io reiire baakx loans 
and for construction program. Underwrixers—ihe First 
Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc., botn of New York. 
® Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. (6/27) 

June 6 tiled 450,000 shares of prior convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $25) to be offered on June 27 (with 
a 16-day standby) in exchange for 150,000 shares of Deep 
Rock Ui! Corp. common stock on a inree-for-one basis. 
These preferied shares are part of a block of 674,880 
shares owned by Deep Rock which were acquired by 
them on April 27, 1955. Agents—Gregory & Son, Inc., 
and Sutro pros. & Co., New York Civy, nave azreed to 
solicit tenders. 

Knapp Uranium & Development Co. 

April 21 (letter of notification) 20,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—2174 S. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Guss & Mednick 
Co., same city. 


La Sai Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 11 (letter of notification) 2,850,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—209 Phillips 
Petroleum Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo. 


LeBlanc Medicine Co., Inc., Latayette, La. 

April 6 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 16 
cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For purchase 
of land, plant, warehouse, office building and equip- 
ment; and additional working capital. Business—Proc- 
essing, packaging and merchandising of new proprietory 
medicine, KARY-ON. Underwriter—None. 

Leborn Oil & Uranium Co. 

June 8 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 124%2 South Main St, 
Newcastle, Wyo. Underwriter — Mid-American Securi- 
ties, Inc. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Life and Accident Insurance Co. of Alabama 
June 2 filed 750,000 shares of class B (non-voting) com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
increase capital and surplus. Office—Gadsden, Ala. Un- 
derwriter —- None, sales to be handled by Burlus Ran- 
dolph Winstead, Secretary and Treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Little Star Uranium Co., Inc., Casper, Wyo. 

May 25 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). krice—15 cents per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase machinery and equipment; for drilling and recon- 
naissance surveys; for acquisition of additional proper- 
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ties; and for working capital and other purposes. Under- stor 
writer—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. br WwW 
% Livingston Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 18 
June 16 filed 742,000 shares of common stock (par 10 Gun; 
cents). Price—$2.75 per share. Proceeds—For purchase 


of properties and working capital. Underwriter — Van 


Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. —§ 
% Lone Star Mining Corp., Fort Worth, Texas tion 
June 13 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares or: common cor 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— trus 
For mining expenses. Office — 817 Taylor St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Underwriter—None. rei 
Lone Star Uranium & Drilling Co., Inc. 3 i 
April 7 (letter of notification) 570,000 shares of common du 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- . F 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1106 Fidelity Union ‘de! 
Life Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter — Christopulos- Col 
Nichols Co., Las Vegas, Nev. Inc.. 
Long Island Lighting Co. (7/1) aA 
June 10 filed 657,713 shares of common stock (par $10), 8 ( 
of which 624,170 shares are to be offered for subscrip- (p 
tion by common stockholders of record July 1 on the ing 


basis of one new share for each 10 shares held; rights to 
expire on July 18. The remaining 33,543 shares are to be 
offered to employees by company. Price—To be sup- 


plied by amendment. Proceeds—For construction pro- > 
gram. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth & Co, 1- 
Inc.; and The First Boston Corp.; all of New York. en 


Lutah Uranium & Oil, Inc. 
May 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—Suite 1003 
Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under 
writer—Havenor-Cayias, Inc., same city. 


Magna Theatre Corp., New York 
May 23 filed 122,300 shares of common stock (par five 
cents), 6,000 outstanding warrants for the purchase of 
439.800 shares of common stock (as well as the commo 
stock). and 6,000 outstanding units of “Oklahoma” par 
ticipation certificates (each certificate entitling the 
holder to receive 1/6,000th of 5/12ths of Magna’s per 
centage of profits due from the distribution of “Okla 
homa.” Proceeds—To present holders, including Kuhn 
Loeb & Co.: United California Theatres, Inc.: Harris 
Upham & Co.: Prudential Theatres. Inc.: Carl M. Loeb 
Rhoades & Co.: Brown Brothers Harriman & Co.; and 
United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc. 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
May 17 filed 45,000 shares of common stock (par $5) tq 
be offered in exchange for all issued and outstanding 
capital stock of The First National Bank of Faiconer 
N. Y., at rate of 30 shares of Marine stock for one a 
First Nationa] held of record June 1. T.e offer, whic 
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] expire on June 24 (subject to 60 days extension), is 
ject to acceptance of not less than 80% of the stock 
irst National. 


rine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
e 2 tiled 160,500 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
offered in exchange for all of the issued and out- 
hding capital stock of The Jamaica National Bank of 

York, Jamaica, L. L, N. Y. at rate of 1.6 shares of 
ine Midland stock for each share of Jamaica National 
k held of record June 17. The offer, which will ex- 
pb on July 1 (subject to 60 days extension), is subject 
acceptance of not less than 380% (80,600 snares) of 
stock of Jamaica National. 


arine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
e 20 filed 96,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
pifered in exchange for all the issued and outstanding 
ital stock of Auburn Trust Co., Auburn, N. Y., at 
> of four shares of Marine Midland stock for each 
€ of Auburn stock held of record July 1, 1955. The 
r is subject to acceptance by the holders of not less 
&0°) (19,200 shares) of the stock of Auburn. Under- 
r— None. 


thet Basket, Los Angeles, Calif. 

27 (letter of notification) 4,696 shares of common 
k (par 50 cents) to be issued upon exercise of stock 
*hase options granted by the company to certain 
‘1s and employees. Price—$11.50 per share. Pro- 
is—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
ps. O.fice—6014 S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
erwriter—None. 


aithew Corp., Washington, D. C. 

6 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of class A 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — $1 per share. 
eeds—For sewage and water facilities and related 
nrees, and for working capital. Office—1526 Connec- 
t Ave., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 
clean Securities Corp. (7/5-7) 

8 iiled 148,000 units, each to consist of one share of 
‘umulative preferred and between one-half and one 
€ of common stock. Price—To be supplied by 
ndment. Proceeds—To pay off bank loan which the 
pany recently secured in connection with:its pur- 

of approximately 99.5% of the outstanding capital 
k ot the Waterman Steamship Corp. Underwriter— 
te, Weld & Co., New York. 


echling (A. L.) Barge Lines, Inc., Joliet, Hl. 
ch 31 filed $837,252 of instalment note certificates be- 
ifered in exchange for the 3,578 shares of authorized 
issued common stock of Marine Transit Co. at rate 
34 per share. The balance of $1 of a total purchase 
r price of $235 per share is to be paid in cash. The 
hange will be contingent upon acceptance of the 

bv holders of not less than 81% of the Marine 
sit shares. Statement effective May 11. 


ec‘cal Abstracts, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

15 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
by working capital, etc. Office—825 Western Savings 
d Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Carli J. 
dung, Washington, D. C. 

nadrin Piantations, Inc., New York 

] 28 filed 70,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
—$10.75 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition of 
tional groves and working capital and other gen- 
corporate purposes. Business—Production and sale 
trus fruits in State of Israel; also plans to grow sub- 
ica) fruits. Underwriter—None. 


rritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. (6/29) 
3 iiled $25,000,000 convertible subordinated deben- 
due July 1, 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
Proeeeds—To refinance certain bank loans and 
debt of company and its subsidiaries; and for gen- 
corporate purposes. Underwritre—A. C. Allyn & 
Inc., Chicago and New York. 
i American Oil & Gas Co., Chicago, #1. 
8 (Jetter of notification) 149,500 shares of common 
(par 10 cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For 
ing capital, etc. Office—231 So. LaSalle St., Chi- 
I). Underwriter—None. 
idwestern United Life Insurance Co. 
25 tiled 75,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
1 for subscription by stockholders of record June 1 
l-for-4 basis. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
capital and surplus. Office—229 West Berry St., 
Wayne, Ind. Underwriter—None. Offering—Tempo- 
Vy delayed 
iisap Oil & Gas Co., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
h.17 (letter of notification) 599,200 shares of com- 
sieck (par 10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share 
eés—For oil and gas activities. Office—518 Main 
biloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—Dewitt Invest- 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 
b King, Inc. 
4 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of com- 
Stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pre- 
For mining expenses. Office—2i0 Zions Savings 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — 
r Investment Co., same city. 
ab Valley Uranium Co. 
16 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pre- 
For mining costs. Office—716 Newhouse Bldg., 
ake City, Utah. Underwriter — Moab Brokerage 
ame city. 
pnte Cario Uranium Mines, Inc. 
6 (letter of notification) 6,009,000 shares of com- 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
r mining expenses. Office — 706 Newhouse 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Mid-Con- 
t Securities, Inc., same city. 


* Morning Sun Uranium, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Preceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 415 Paulsen 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. Underwriter—Pennaluna & Co., 
same city. 

Morrell (John) & Co., Ottumwa, lowa 
March 31 (letter of notification) 16,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered in exchange for a like 
number of shares of John J. Felin Co., Inc., plus a cash 
payment. Underwriter—None. 


* Mortgage Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 7 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 60-cent 
convertible preferred siock (par $5) and 20,000 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents). Price—For preferred, 
$16 per share; and for common, $2.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For construction loans and acquisitions. Underwriters 
—Rambo, Close & Kerner Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
J. S. Hope & Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Mountain Fuel Supply Co. (6/29) 
June 8 filed 198,990 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
about June 28 on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held; rights to expire on July 18. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To finance expan- 
sion program. Underwriter — The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 
%* Mountain States Life Insurance Co. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $6 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital, etc. Address Box 2302, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


frlulti-Minerals Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 5 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For payment on 
uranium claims and for exploration and other costs. 
Underwriter—M. Raymond & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Natick Chemical Industries, Inc., Natick, Mass. 
June 13 (letter of notification) 266,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital, etc. Office — 780 Worcester St., 
Natick, Mass. Underwriter—L. F. Rothschild & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


National Credit Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 
May 6 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 


Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. 


* National Securities & Research Corp. 
June 15 filed 8,000,000 shares of National Securities 
Series. Price—At market. Preceeds—For investment. 


New Bristol Oils., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
April 11 filed 2,400,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,600,000 shares were issued to Newton-Conroe 
Oil Corp. and 800,000 shares to The Phoenix-Campbell 
Corp., in exchange for properties. Newton-Conroe is dis- 
tributing its stock to its stockholders in a liquidation. 
As holder of 51% of the Newton-Conroe stock, Phoenix- 
Campbell will receive about 800,000 shares which it pro- 
poses to offer to the public, together with the 800,000 
shares received directly from New Bristol! Oils. Price— 
At market. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—None, the distributing stockholders having un- 
dertaken to market their holdings directly. 
® New Haven Water Co. 
May 17 filed 40,000 shares of capital stock (par $50) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 15, 1955 on basis of two new shares for each seven 
shares held; rights to expire on July 15. Price—$51 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Office—New Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
None. 


Newmex Uranium & Development Corp. 
May 2 (letter of notification) 8,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—E] Rancho Hotel, Gallup, 
N. M. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain Securities, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


® North Penn Gas Co. (6/29) 

April 29 filed 419,000 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
John Fox of Boston. Mass., who is the selling stork- 
holder. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. and Allen 
& Co., both of New York. 


% Northern Indiana Public Service Co. (7/7) 
June 20 filed 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters— 
Central Republic Co. (Inc.), Chicago; and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both 
of New York. 

Olid Faithful Uranium, Inc., Casper, Wyo. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 4,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—300 Consoli- 
dated Royalty Bidg., Casper, Wyo. Underwriter—E. L. 
Aaron & Co., New York. 


° ee insurance Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

(7/1) 
June 10 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 30 on the-tm@isis of one new share for each share 
held; rights to expire on Aug. 1. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To diversify and increase its 
premium volume. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 

Pacific Uranium & Oil Corp. 

June 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office 811 Boston 
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Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Co., same city. 


Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
June 6 filed 6,492,164 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered in exchange as follows: 578,739 shares for 
stock of Sentry Royalty Co. on a 147-for-1 basis; 216,000 
shares of stock of Power Coal Co. on an 18-for-1 basis; 
3,565,000 shares for stock of Homestead Coal Co. on a 
713-for-1 basis; 794,200 shares for stock of Sinclair Coal 
Co. on a 44-for-1 basis; 611,064 shares for stock of Key 
Coal co. on a 54-for-1 basis; 546,000 shares for stock of 
Broken Aro Coal Co. on a 60-for-1 basis; 100,000 shares 
for stock of Alston Coal Co. on a 10-for-1 basis; and 
81,161 shares for all of the properties of Sinclair Mines, 
Inc. (other than shares of any of the above seven com- 
panies owned by the Sinclair firm. The exchange offer 
is conditioned upon the acceptance of the offer by at 
least 80% of the total number of shares of each company 
to be acquired. Underwriters—None. 


Pelican Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 25 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office —688 East 21st 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Trans- 
Western Brokerage Co., New Orleans, La., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
May 9 filed 111,836 shares of capital stock (par $100) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 2 at the rate of one additional share of stock 
for each ten shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights to expire on June 24. Price—$140 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans, acquire additional stock 
of Peoples Production Co. and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 

Permian Basin Uranium Corp. 
June 2 (letter of notification) 640,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining costs. Office—613 Simms Building, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. Underwriter — Western Securities 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


® Personal Industrial Bankers, Inc., 

Washington, D. C. (6/24) 
May 23 filed 60,000 shares of $1.40 prior preferred stock 
($18 stated value) and 60,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$23 per unit. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital to be used primarily to increase receivables 
or for the acquisition of additional assets from others, 
or both. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
* Pictograph Mining & Uranium Co., Inc. 
June 15 filed 2,400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—-25 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and mining operations and for purchase of 
equipment and additional claims or leases when justi- 
fied. Office—Edgemont, S. D. Underwriters—General 
Investing Corp., J. H. Lederer Co. and McGrath Secu- 
rities Corp., all of New York City; and Shaiman & Coa., 
Denver, Colo. 

Pinon Uranium Co., Inc., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
June 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds— 
For drilling expenses, equipment, acquisition of addi- 
tional properties and working capital and general cor- 
porate purposes. Address—P. O. Box 23, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. Underwriter—Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Pioneer Mortgage & Development Corp. 

April 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants attached entitling the holder to purchase 
one additional share at prices ranging from $13 to $20 
depending upon the exercise date. Price—$10 per share 
“as a speculation.” Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office—Houston, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


% Powder River Pipeline, Inc., Billings, Mont. 
May 31 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 542% 10-year 
debentures. Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000 
each). Proceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas 
activities. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb. Office—Fratt Bldg., Billings, Mont. 
*% Powder River Uranium, Inc., Elko, Nev. 
June 13 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—522 South 5th 
St.. Elko, Nev. Underwriter—Lerellen-Bybee Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Primary Minerals Corp. (7/8) 
May 24 filed 1,400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
tion of mining equipment and other mining expenses. 
Office — San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter — General 
Investing Corp., New York. 
® Purity Stores, Ltd. (€/28) 
June 7 filed 100.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Office—San Francisco, Calif. Under- 
writer—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago, III. 
@® Pyramid Electric Co. (6/27-30) ; 
May 3 filed 75,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For new facilities, equipment and machinery and 
working capital. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New 
York. 
® Pyramid Electric Co. (6/27-30) 
May 3 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — S. D. Fuller & Co., 
New York. 


Underwriter—Amos C. Sudler & 
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% Rand McNally & Co., Skokie, Ill. 7 
June 9 (letter of notification) not to exceed 3,045 shares 
of common stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders. Price—$16 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—8255 Central Park 
Ave.. Skokie, IJ]. Underwriter—None. 
Rebel Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
May 27 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—656 South 
Broadway, Denver, Colo, Underwriter—Lester Gould & 
Co., Inc., same city. 
Revere Realty, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
TAarch 8 filed $1,000,000 of 54% cumulative convertible 
debentures due Jan. 1, 1980 and 25,000 shares of common 
etock (no par). Price—Par for debentures and $100 per 
ehare for stock. Proceeds — To purchase real estate or 
énterest therein. Underwriter—Stanley Cooper Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. 
® Royal Uranium Corp. 
ilay 26 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—-At market (total not to 
exceed $150,060). Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—.Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
Whitney & Co., same city. No general offer planned. 
Saint Anne’s Oil Production Co. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be first offered to stockholders. Price 
—$6.25 per share. Proceeds — For oil and mineral and 
related activities. Office—-Northwood, Iowa. Underwriter 
None. 
Santa Fe Uranium & Oil Co., Inc. 
May 26 (letter of notification) 2,959,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—416 Indepen- 
Zence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—Co- 
jumbia Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 
* Savannah River Navigation Co., Inc. 
June 13 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares (par 
one cent). Price—-15 cents per share. Proceeds—For ac- 
cuisition of equipment and working capital. Office—- 
South Finance Corporation Bldg., Augusta, Ga. Under- 
writer—None. 


Saxon Uranium Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Anril 29 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
and working capital; also to repay advances and other 
-iabilities. Underwriter — Degaetano Securities Corp., 
New York. 

*% Searle (G. D.) & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

June 10 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $5) to be offered for 
subscription by employees. Price—85% of market on 
June 27, 1955. Proceeds—For working capital. Address 

P. O. Box 5110, Chicago, Il. Underwriter—None. 

Shoni Uranium Corp., Riverton, Wyo. 

@nvril 21 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Address — Box 489, 
Riverton, Wyo. Underwriter — Melvin F. Schroeder, 
Denver, Colo. 


* Siegler Corp., Centralia, Ii. (7/11-12) 
June 20 filed 225,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay current indebtedness and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—William R. Staats & Co., Los An- 
veles, Calif. 
* Sierra Uranium Co. 
June 16 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—-At par ($1 per share). Preceeds — For 
mining expenses. Offices—655 South Flower St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 206 No. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter—None. 
® Silver Creek Precision Corp. (6/27-28) 
March 31 filed $600,000 of 10-year convertinie 6% de- 
ventures due June 30, 1965. Price—At 100% of principal 
emount (in denominations of $100 each). Proceeds— 
for working capital and general corporate purposes. 
ffice—Silver Creek, N. Y. Underwriter—Genera] In- 
vesting Corp., New York. 

Sonoma Quicksilver Mines, Inc. 

April 27 filed 800,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents), of which 80,000 shares are to be initially offered 
19 public. Price—To be fixed on the basis of the market 
value at the time of their first sale or $1 per share, 
which ever is lower. Purp®se — To increase facilities 
and invest in other quicksilver properties: and for work- 
ing capital. Office—San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Norman R. Whittall, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
® Southeastern Public Service Co. 

May 20 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record June 10 on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 

ights to expire June 29. Price—$10.50. Proceeds—For 
eneral corporate purposes, including investments in 
subsidiaries. Underwriter—Bioren & Co.. Philadelphia, 
Pa 

a Racing Corp., West Memphis, Ark. 

June 10 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 
‘9 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion and related purposes, and for operating capital and 

serve for future expansion. Underwriter—General In- 
vesting Corp., New York. 

* Southwestern American Houses, Inc., 

Houston, Texas 

f.ne 6 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of common 

etock (par 10- cents). Priee—$2.50 per share. Preceeds— 
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To repay bank loans and for working capital and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Aetna Securi- 
ties Corp., New York. Offering—Now being made. 
Sovereign Uranium Gas & Oil Co. 

May 13 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—7U4 Equitable 
Blidg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Daggett Securities, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Stancan Uranium Corp., Toronto, Canada 
April 18 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A (par one cent). Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For exploration and 
development expenses and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and F. H. 
Crerie & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


® Stewart Oil & Gas Co. (7/5-8) 

March 14 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loan, and 
for development of properties and other activities inci- 
dent to oil and gas operations. Office — San Angelo, 
Texas. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc, New 
York. 


Sun Hotel, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Feb. 16 filed 760,000 shares of pfd. capital stk. (par $9.50) 
and 1,540,000 shares of common capital stock (par 25 
cents), of which 680,000 shares of preferred and 1,360,000 
shares are to be offered in units of one preferred and 
two common shares; the remaining 80,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 180,000 shares of common stock may 
be exchanged for properties. Price—$10 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase property; for construction of hotel; 
and for working capital. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sunshine Park Racing Association, Inc. (Fla.) 
Nov. 18 filed $700,000 of 6% convertible sinking fund 
debentures due 1966 and 70,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price — 100% and accrued interest for 
debentures and $2 per share for stock. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans, for new construction and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Gulf-Atlantic, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 


* Super-Seal Piston Ring Corp., Brownwood, Tex. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 575,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—s0 cents per share. Proceeds 

-For machinery and working capital. Underwriter— 
Great Southwest Securities Co. 

Tasha Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—1890 S. Pearl 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Carroll, Kirchner & 
Jaquith, Inc., same city. 

Tekoil Corp., Robinson, Ii. 

May 31 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendement. Proceeds—To 
retire liabilities assumed in connection with acquisition 
of present properties; to retire short-term bank loan: for 
payment on properties acquired from G. S. Hammonds; 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Ep- 
pler, Guerin & Turner, Dallas, Texas. 

*% Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (7/13) 

June 21 filed 160,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay borrowings made in connection with 
reconversion of a portion of the Little Big Inch pipeline 
to the transportation of petroleum products. Underwriter 
—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


% Texas Western Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
June 15 (letter of notification) 5,960,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 407 Denver 
National Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—-Floyd Kos- 
ter & Co., same address. 


Texboard, inc., Dalias, Texas 

Jan. 17 filed $1,500,600 of 6% series A debentures due 
serially from Feb. 1, 1957 to Aug. 1, 1961, and $1,000,000 
of 6% series B convertible debentures due serially from 
Feb. 1, 1962 to Aug. 1. 1966. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceds—To construct and operate a manu- 
facturing plant near Orange, Tex., for the purpose of 
manufacturing insulation building products. Under- 
writer—Emerson Cook Co., Palm Beach, Fla 


® Therm-O-Disc, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio (6/28) 
June 7 filed 89,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — McDonald & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


% Thermoid Co. 

June 15 filed $480,000 of memberships in the company’s 
Employees’ Thrift Bonus Plan, together with 15,000 
shares of preferred stock and 78,000 shares of common 
stock of the company which may be purchased under 
the plan. 


% Thorofare Markets, Inc., Murrysville, Pa. 

June 22 filed $2,000,000 of sinking fund subordinated 
debentures, series A (convertible on or before June 30, 
1962), due July 1, 1975. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds—To retire note, and for expan- 
sion and working capital. Underwriter—Hulme, Apple- 
gate & Humphrey, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Thorp Finance Corp., Thorp, Wis. 
June 15 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of commen 
stock (par $10) to be offered to holders of 7,528 shares 
of common stock of Northwestern Acceptance Co. Price 
—$24.50 per share. Underwriter—None. 


Thunderbird Uranium Corp., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
June 9 (letter of notification) 3,000.000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Officee—915 Simms Bldg., Albu- 
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querque, N. M. Underwriter—Hicks, Newton & Co., li 
Denver, Colo. 

% Tremont Motel Corp. 
June 13 (letter of notirication) 150,000 shares of co 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proce 
—For new construction, furniture and equipment 2 
working capital. Office — 321 Milburn Ave., Miibi 
N. J. Underwriter—Berry & Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


Triangle Mines, Inc., Sait Lake City, Utah 
May 3 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Proceed 
For mining operations. Office — 506 Judge Bldg., S 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Lewellen-Bybee ( 
Washington, D. C. 


% Tungsten Mountain Mining Co., Fallon, Nev. 
June 8 (letter of notification) 149,800 shares of com 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
mining operations. Address — P. O. Box 456, Fal 
Churchill County, Nev. Underwriter—H. P. Pratt & 4 
Seattle, Wash. 

Turner Uranium Corp. 


April 1 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of cd stor 


mon stock (par 2% cents). Priee—10 cents per s is — 
Proceeds — For mining operations. Office — 130 So age 
Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—™ Sal 


vin G. Flegal & Co., same city. all 

Two Jay Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah y 2 
May 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of cd nme 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per sh rkin 


Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—32 Excha if. 


Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — West 
States Investment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Ucon Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
June 2 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of c¢ 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per sh 
Proceeds—For mining costs. Office—406 Judge Bu 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Emp.re 54 
rities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

U-Kan Uranium & Oi! Co., Sait Lake City, Uta 
May 5 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of com 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1 per share. Proceed 
For mining expenses. Office — Judge Bldg., Salt 
City, Utah. Underwriter — Northern Securities, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Union Club, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 

March 1 filed 30,000 shares of preferred stock (par 
and 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to 
offered in units of three preferred and 10 com 
shares. Price—$400 per unit. Proceeds—For purcha 
property, construction of hotel, athletic and health fa 
ities, and working capital. Underwriter—None, but 
will be made through agents. 


United Gas Corp. 

May 17 filed 525,036 shares of common stock (par 
being offered by Electric Bond & Share Co. for subse 
tion by its common stockholders of record as of Ju 
on the basis of one new share of United Gas stock 
each 10 shares of Bond and Share stock held; right 
expire on July 1. Price — $28 per share. Proceed 
To Electric Bond & Share Co., who is the selling st 
holder. Underwriter—None. 

United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania (6/2 
June 7 filed 15,000 shares of 44%% cumulative prefe 
stock, series A (par $100). Price—To be supplied 
amendment. Preceeds—Together with proceeds 
issuance of 20,000 shares of common stock to U 
Utilities, Inc., its parent, to be used for payment of f 
loans and advances owing to parent; and for ge 
corporate purposes. Offiee—Harrisburg, Pa. Un 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Philadelphia and 
York. 


Uranium Prince Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 
April 18 (letter of notification) 1,750,000 shares of ¢ 
mon stock. Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds 
mining operations. Address — Box 709, Wallace, 
Underwriter—Wallace Brokerage Co., same city. 

Uranium Properties, Ltd., Virginia City, Nev. 

June 13 filed $600,000 of Grubstake Loans to be off 
in amounts of $25 or multiple thereof. Proceeds 
to be invested in U. S. Savings bonds and the bal 
for equipment and exploration and development 
penses. Underwriter—None. 
* Uranium Queen Exploration Co., Greeley, Co 
June 16 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of cla 
common stock and 150,000 shares of class B co 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 
mining expenses. Office—823—16th St., Greeley, 
Underwriter—None. 

Utah Southern Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Ne 
June 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of ca 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proce 
For mining expenses. Office—210 N. Third St, 
Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Lester L. LaFortune, 
city. 

% Utco Uranium Corp. 

June 16 (letter of notification) 1,040,000 shares of 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—12' cents per sg 
Proeceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—No 

Vactron Corp. 

May 13 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceed: 
manufacture, process, rebulid and market televisio 
tures tubes, etc. Underwriter — Zone Investment 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

® Vanadium Queen Uranium Corp. (7/5-7) 
April 18 filed 845,000 shares of capital stock (p 
cents), of which 70,000 shares are for the account of 
ing stockholders and 775,000 shares for the comp 
account. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds — To 
notes and for exploration and development exp 
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ice — Grand Junction, Colo. Underwrtier—Van Al- 
1e, Noel & Co., New York. 


anura Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 

1c 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
n stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
eds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — 1. J. 
henin & Co., New York. Name Change—The company 
s formerly known as San Miguel Uranium, Inc. 


ectron, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 

e 10 (letter of notification) 5,700 shares of class A 
mon stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at 
75 per share). Preeeeds—To increase working capital. 
ice—400 Main St., Waltham, Mass. Underwriter— 
y & Gannon, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

itro Corp. of America (6/29) 

e 7 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
hts). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
2.170,000 to prepay $1,800,000 V-loan and certain notes 
H for working capital. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., 
. New York and San Francisco. 


abash Uranium Corp., Moab, Uta‘ 

e 10 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Pre- 
is—For minimg expenses. Underwriter—Moab Bro- 
age Co. and National Securities, Inc., 368 South State 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

alker-Scott Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
y 23 (letter of notification) 8,571 shares of class A 
mmon stock. Price—$34 per share. Proceeds—For 
rking capital. Offiee—1014 Fiith Ave., San Diego, 
if. Underwriter—None. 

arwick Hotel Associates, New York 
1e 22 filed $4,250,000 of participations in partnership 
rest in Associates in minimum amount of $10,900. 
pceeds — To pay part of purchase price of Warwick 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa., and related expenses. Under- 
ter—None. 

ashington Natural Gas Co. (7/5-8) 
y 24 (letter of notification) 238,632 shares of com- 
n stock (par one cent), of which 192,011 shares are 
account of company and 46,621 shares for account of 
ling stockholder. Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
retire indebtedness and for working capital. Under- 
ter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York. 


ashington Plywood Co., Inc., Lowell, Wash. 
1¢ 13 filed 296 shares of common stock (par $5,000). 
pbceeds—To purchase plywood mill of Walton Plywood 
. Inc., ete. Underwriter—Albert Walter Braedt. 

eco Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ie 3 (letter of notification) 3,500 shares of common 
‘k (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To a sell- 
stockholder. Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
icago, Ill. 


estern Hills Inn, Fort Worth, Texas 
h. 31 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (no par) 
e—$5 per share. Preceeds—Together with other 
ds, to construct, furnish and equip hotel to be built 

een Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter— 
hwanz & Co., Inc., Aurora, Il. 

estern Nebraska Oit & Uranium Co., 

(7/11-15) 

ril 4 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
k (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
exploration and development costs and working 
bital. Officee—924 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Under- 
ter—Israe] & Co., New York. 


hite Horse Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
e 9 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of capital 
‘*k (par 2'5 cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pre- 
ds—For mining expenses. Office—1030 South Sixth 
st St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—J. W. 
*ks & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 
icker-Baldwin Uranium Mining Co. 
y 26 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of common 
Price—At par (25 cents per share). Preceeds— 

mining expenses. Officee—616 Sixth St., Rapid City, 
D. Underwriter—Driscoll-Hanson, Inc., same city. 
itma K. Uranium Mining Corp. 
y 31 (letter of notification) 9,990,000 shares of com- 
n stock (par ene cent). Priee—Two cents per share. 
peeds—For mining expenses. Office—Grand Junc- 
, Colo. Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Inc., 
ver, Colo. 

ocoster Rubber Co. 
se 2 filed 169,200 shares of common stock (par $1). 
e—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
t selling stockholders. Underwriters—Hulme, Ap- 
gate & Humphrey, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stroud & 
, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; and The Ohio Company, 
umbus, Ohio. Offering—Expected today (June 23). 
right Line, Inc., Worcester, Mase. (7/7-12) 
he 17 filed 110,000 shares of class B common stock 
r $1), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for the 
pany and 50,000 shares by certain selling stockhold- 

Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
finance additions to factory building and for work- 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter 


aine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New 
k 


yco Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
il 7 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of com- 
stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
eeds—For mining expenses. Offiee—429 Ness Bldz., 
Lake City. Utah. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain 
rities, Las Vegas, Nev. 
yoming Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
il 22 (letter of notification) 833.333 shares of com- 
stock (per one cent). Price—3'5 cents per share. 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—522 Felt Bldg., 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—James E. Reed & 
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Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; and Coombs & Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

York Oil & Uranium Co. 
June 3 (ietter of notitication) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (two cents per share). Preceeds 
—For mining and oil activities. Address—P. O. Box 
348, Newcastie, Wyo. Underwriter—Empire Securities 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Prospective Offerings 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
April 20 stockholders approved a new issue of not to 
exceed $650,000,000 convertible debentures. When is- 
sued, each stockholder would receive rights to purchase 
the debentures in proportion to his holdings ef stock 
(probably on the basis of $100 ot debentures for each 
eight shares of stock held). Underwriter—None. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
May 27 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. Bids—Probably in September or 
October. 

California Electric Power Co. 
June 7 it was announced permanent financing had been 
postponed to fourth quarter of 1955. Proceeds—To retire 
bank loans (estimated at $10,000,000). Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. (1) For bonds, 
probable bidders may be Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blair 
& Co., Incorporated; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (2) For any common stock, bidders may include: 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Cavendish Uranium Mines Corp. 
April 19 it was announced company plans issue and 
sale of a debenture issue of several million dollars. 
Proceeds—For a concentrating mill, mining equipment 
and for underground development. Underwriter—James 
Anthony Securities Corp., New York. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, stated that company 
plans to issue and sell some additional common stock, 
par $10 (probably to stockholders) in the latter part of 
1955. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.. Inc. 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Meeting—Stock- 
holders on May 11 voted to increase the authorized 
common stock from 3,250,000 to 3,500,000 shares. Of- 
fering—Probably in September. 


Chance (A. B.) Co., Centralia, Mo. 
June 13 it was reported company may offer next month 


50.000 additional shares of common stock. Underwriter— 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
May 10 it was announced stockholders will vote July 
13 on approving the creation of an issue of $60,000,000 
5% income debentures, series A, to be offered in ex- 
change for outstanding preferred stock, series A, about 
Aug. 1 on a par for par basis; offer to expire on Sept. 1, 
1955. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. (6/29) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CDT) 
on June 29 at 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., for 
the purchase from it of $3,330,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates to be dated July 15, 1955 and to mature in 15 
equal annual installments. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Jan. 24, Willis Gale, Chairman, announced it should be 
Fall before the company undertakes its next financing. 
Preceeds—For new construction, which, it is estimated, 
will cost about $125,000,0000 in 1955. Underwriters— 
For last equity financing were The First Boston Corp. 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
June 14 it was announced company expects to sell 
from $40,000,900 to $50,000,000 bonds some time during 
the current year. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 

Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 
July 23, 1954, stockholders authorized issuance and sale 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 convertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Public offering of $2.000,000 bonds 
expected early in 1955. Underwriter — Tellier & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Consumers Power Co. (7/21) 
May 25 compeny filed a petition with Michigan P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue and sell 100,000 shares 
of preferred stock (no par). Price—Not less favorable 
to the company than a $4.50 basis. Preoceeds—For con- 
etruction program. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Registration—Expected June 24. 

Consumers Power Co. (7 20) 
May 25. Justin R. Whiting, Chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced company plans to offer to its common stock- 
holders 373.689 additional shares of common stock (no 
par) on the basis of one new share for each 20 shares 
held about July 21; rights to expire on Aug. 5. Un- 
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subscribed shares to be offered to employees of company 
and its subsidiary. Price—To be not less favorable to 
the company than $4 per share beiow the then current 
market price at the time the olfering price is deter- 
mined. Proceeds — For construction program. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Lehman Brothers; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Bids— 
Te be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on July 20. Regis- 
tration—Expected June 24. 


Continental Aviation & Engineering Co. 
June 13 it was reported company plans sale in near 
future of $2,000,000 convertible debentures. Underwriter 
—-Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 
April 18, preferred stockholders approved creation of 
not to exceed an additional $25,000,000 of debentures or 
other indebtedness maturing later than one year after 
the date thereof. The company has no present plans 
for making any additional borrowings. Underwriters— 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Lehman Brothers, both of 
New York. 

Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. 
April 28 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock (par $1) from 500,000 
shares to 1,000,000 shares to provide for future financing 
and expansion. Underwriter—Hirsch & Co., New York. 


Detroit Edison Co. 
May 2 stockholders approved a proposal authorizing 
about $60,000,000 of convertible debentures. Previous 
offer of convertible debentures was made to stockhold- 
ers without underwriting. 

Doman Helicopters, Inc. 
Feb. 17 Donald S. B. Waters, President, announced stock- 
holders voted to increase authorized capital stock from 
1,000,000 shares to 3,000,000 shares in anticipation of 
expansion of the company’s activities. Underwriter— 
Previous financing handled by Greene & Co., New York. 

Ferro Corp. 
June 3 it was announced stockholders on July 8 will 
vote on a proposal to issue and sell $6,000,000 of con- 
vertible subordinated debentures. Proceeds—To retire 
approximately $5,000,000 of long-term debt and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. Offering— 
Expected about the middle of July. 
% First National Bank of Arizona 
June 17 it was announced that this Bank plans to offer 
to its stockholders 160,000 additional shares of cavital 
stock on the basis of one new share for each three 
shares held. Price—$30 per share. Preceeds — To in- 
crease capital and surplus. Underwriter — None, but 
Transamerica Corp., the parent, will purchase any un- 
subscribed shares. 

First National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas 
May 16 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders the right to subscribe for 100,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of one new 
share for each 5% shares held. Price—$23.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
June 8 it was announced Bank is ofiering its stock- 
holders of record, June 6, 1955, the right to subscribe, 
up to and including June 24, 1955, for 160,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of twa 
new shares for each five shares held. Price — $25 per 
share. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York. 
® Florida Power Corp. 
April 14 it was announced company may issue and sell 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly): Glore. Forgan & Co.: and The Firet 
Boston Corp. Offering—-Expected late in 1955 or early 
1956. 

Ford Motor Ce., Detroit, Mich. 
March 15 it was reported that following a probable 10- 
for-1 stock split, an offering of approximately 4,000,00® 
new shares will be made to the public. Price—Expected 
to be around $60 per share. Preceeds — To ‘he Ford 


Foundation. Offering—Probably not until “latter part 
of 1955, if then.” 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
June 14 P. W. Litchfield, Chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced company plans to issue and sell some additional? 
common stock (par $5) to its stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each 10 shares held (at March 31, 
1955, there were outstanding 9,106,608 shares). Price—Te 
be determined shortly prior to the offering and is ex- 
pected to provide in the area of $50,000,000 of additional 
capital funds. Preceeds—For capital expenditures and 
working capital. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 16 it was reported company may issue and sel? 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds if market conditions 
permit. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros, 
& Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joime- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Registration—Ex- 
pected in June. Bids—Expected in July. 
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Hammermill Paper Co. 
May 10 stockholders approved a proposal on increasing 
the debt authority to $20,000,000. Underwriter—A. G. 
Becker & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 


®@ Housatonic Public Service Corp. (9 5) 

June 20 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell 14.817 additional shares of common stock (par $15) 
to common stockholders of record Sept. 5 on the basis 
of one new share for each 25 shares held; rights to 
expire on Sept. 26. Price—$22 per share. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—None. Unsub- 
scribed shares to be sold to highest bidder. 


Hupp Corp. 
May 13 stockholders approved a proposal increasing the 
authorized capital stock from 3,000,000 to 4,200,000 shares 
(200,000 of such increased shares shall be (new) serial 
preferred stock, $50 par value and 1,000,000 shares shall 
be common stock, $1 par value); also waiving of pre- 
emptive rights to such increased shares. 


International Bank, Washington, D. C. 

April 25 it was announced company, in addition to plac- 
ing privately an issue of $500,000 convertible deben- 
tures, will offer additional convertible debentures to 
shareholders, the latter probably sometime in the Au- 
tumn of this year. Office — 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Business—Industrial merchant bank- 
ers. 

International Oil & Metals Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
May 23 it was reported company may do some financing 
come time in the future. William D. Bost of Whitcomb 
& Co., New York, is Chairman of the Board. 


Isthmus Sulphur Co. (Texas) 
March 30 it was reported early registration is planned 
of an undertermined number of common shares. Under- 
writers—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York, and Garrett 
& Co., Dallas, Tex.; and others. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 21 it was reported company plans to sell $5,000,000 
of preferred stock. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering — Expected before 
July 1. 


Keystone Wholesale Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 27 it was stated that the company plans at a later 
date to offer additional shares for sale nationally. An 
offering of 16,666 shares of common stock was recently 
made to residents of Georgia only at $3 per share. 
Office—517 Stephens St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lithium Developments, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
June 9 it was announced that company plans soon to 
file a registration statement with the SEC covering a 
proposed issue of 600,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
George A. Searight, New York, will head group. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 23 it was announced company plans to sell an 
issue of $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series H, 
due 1985. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Baxter, Williams & Co. 
Offering—Expected late in 1955. 

Lucky Stores, Inc. 

April 20 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock (par $1.25) from 1,000,000 
shares to 2,000,000 shares (there are 804,063 shares out- 
standing). It was reported previously that the company 
proposed to raise approximately $1,500,000 through the 
sale of 150,000 shares. However, no immediate financing 
is planned. Underwriter—Probably Blair & Co. Incor- 
porated, New York. 

Maine Central RR. 

Feb. 14, E. Spencer Miller, President, said company has 
not given up the idea of refunding the $17,000,000 5%% 
first mortgage and collateral trust bonds due 1978 
Probable bidders for new bonds may include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Majestic Auto Club, Inc. 
Aug. 25 it was announced company plans to offer 500,- 
000 shares (par five cents) to the motorist and genera] 
public shortly after completion of the current offering 
of 100,000 shares to service station owners and operators. 
Office—Room 717, 141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. 
May 23 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of $2,000,000 convertible debentures due 1970. Un- 
derwriters — Halligarten & Co.; Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell; and McCormick & Co. (latter handling books). 

Merchants National Bank of Boston 
June i0 it was announced stockholders of record June 9 
have been given the right to subscribe for 50.000 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $10) in the ratio of 
one new share for each six shares held; rights to expire 
on June 27. Price—S$40 per share. Proceeds 
capital and surplus. Underwriter — The 
Corp., New York. 

Middie States Telephone Co. of Illinois 
May 19 it was reported company plans to issue and sel] 
additional common stock. On May 11, authorized 
issue was increased to 450,000 shares from 350.000 shares. 
Underwriter—Central Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
May 21 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell to its stockholders additional common stock 
next Fall. the amount and ratio to be determined later. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns about 86.7% 
of the presently outstanding common stock. Underwriter 
—None. 

Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
April 12 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized limit of indebtedness from $3,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York, handled preferred stock financing in 1942. 


® National Bank of Toledo 

June 9 stockholders of record June 9 were given right 
to subscribe for 20,000 shares of common stock on a one- 
for-three basis: rights to expire on June 29. Price—$40 
per share. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus. 
Underwriter—None. 


National State Bank of Newark (N. J.) 
June 6 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
June 3 the right to subscribe on or before June 24 for 
45,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $25) on the 
basis of one new share for each three shares held. Price 
—$91 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. Underwriters—Clark, Dodge & Co.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp.; Adams & Hinckley; Nugent & Igoe; Julius 
A. Rippel, Inc.; and Parker & Weissenborn, Inc. 

New Haven Clock & Watch Co. 
June 7 it was announced that in connection with its pro- 
posed plan of recapitalization to be voted upon July 26, 
the company plans to raise not less than $300,000 of new 
capital. Underwriter—Probably Reynolds & Co., New 
York. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc. 
Feb. 4 it was announced that company plans this year 
to issue some first mortgage bonds due 1985. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Preb- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly); and Lehman Brothers. 

New York Telephone Co. 
Jan. 17, Keith S. McHugh, President, announced that 
the company will have to raise more than $100,000,000 
of new capital money to aid in carrying out its expan- 
sion and improvement program which will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. Underwriter—For and bonds, 


to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 


bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

June 14, Marvin Chandler, President, announced that the 
company plans to spend $60,000,000 on new construction 
through 1958, and that about $25,000,000 would be raised 
through the sale of bonds in the period. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 

Jan. 12, D. H. Mitchell, President, announced that the 
company plans to raise approximately $12,000,000 of 
new money (which may be done through sale of pre- 
ferred and/or common stock). Underwriters—Probably 
Centra] Republic Co. (Inc.), Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

March 29 it was announced that new capital require- 
ments for 1955 will approximate $31,000,000. Present 
plans contemplate these funds will be obtained tem- 
porarily from short-term bank loans to be repaid from 
proceeds of the sale of additional bonds late in 1955 or 
early 1956. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equit- 
able Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter 
& Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., Alberta, Can. 
March 4 company plans to issue and sell publicly deben- 
tures and common stock to finance its proposed chemical 
project. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 
*% Ohio Power Co. (9/20) 

June 20 it was reperted company plans to issue and sell 
60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100) 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers: Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 





Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jcintly). Registration—Planned tor Aug. 17. Bids— 


Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 20. 
*% Ohio Power Co. (9 20) 
June 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 


$22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1985. Proceeds— 
To 


retire bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros 
& Hutzler (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Registra- 
tion—Planned for Aug. 17. Bids—Expected to be re- 


ceived up to 11 a.m 


(EDT, on Sept. 20. 

* Pacific Far East Line, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
June 1% if was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of 20,000 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
lerredq stock (par $25 and of 160.000 shares of 


2 about 
100,000 shares sold 


. + 1. . 
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are to be 


.. Thursday, June 2° 


for the company and the balance for the accoun 
Chicago Corp. Underwriter—-A. G. Becker & Co. (I 
Chicayzo, lil. 


@ Pacific Telephone & Telegrap' Cc. 

June 21 it was announced company plans to offer tq 
preferred and common stockholders later this yea 
339,196 additional shares of common stock on a l1-t 
basis. (American Telephone & Telezraph Co., the pa 
owns a majority of the common and preferred st 
presently outstanding.) Price—At par ($109 per sha 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new couist 
tion. Underwriter—None. 


%* Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
June 21 it was announced company plans to issue 
sell $67,000,000 of 36-year debentures due 1991. Proce 


—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
termined by competitive bidding. Protrable bidd 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Sianley & 
White, Weld & Co., Lehman Brothers and Union 5 
rities Corp. (jointly). Registration—Planned fcr 
latter part of July. Bids—-Expected io be open 
mid-August. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
April 19, Charles E. Oakes, President, announced 
company plans this year to issue and sel) $15,000,% 
first mortgage bonds and use the proceeds for its 
struction program. Previous bond financing was 
ranged privately through Drexel & Co. and The 
Boston Corp. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

April 5, Frank McLaughlin, President, said that “it 
be necessary in 1955 to obtain funds icr constru 
purposes from outside sources—at least to the e 
of several million dollars.”” The company has sched 
a large-scale expansion program, involving $75, 
in order to keep abreast of estimated load growth 
the next five years. Underwirters—Probably Sto 
Webster Securities Corp., The First Boston Corp. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Pure Oil Co. 
April 9 stockholders approved the possible issuan 
a convertible debenture issue. This would not e 
$5U,UUU,UUU and wweuld be issued at the discretion « 
directors any time within the next 12 months. U 
writer—Probably Smith, Barney & Co., New York 


Reading Co. 
June 7 stockholders approved a proposaj increasin 
authorized indebtedness of the company to $125,0( 
Funded debt at Dec. 31, 1954 totaled $84,077,350. 
the future, the directors should deem it in the bes 
terests of the company to issue bonds, the board 
determine the amount of the issue and the terms 
conditions of the bonds. Probable bidders: H 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
May 10 stockholders approved an additional iss 
up to $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, of w 
is planned to sell initially $19,500,000 principal a 
to mature in 40-years. PrOceeds — For property 
tions and improvements. Underwriter—To be 4d 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman 8 
& Co. Inc. (jointly). 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

E. D. Sherwin, President, recently reported tha 
company will need a minimum of $11,000,000 new c 
to help finance its current $20,000,000 constructio 
gram. The financing will probably take the for 
bond issue or preferred stock. Underwriters—(1 
preferred stock, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
(2) For bonds, to be determined by competitive bi 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Sa 
Bros. & Hutzler; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Sec 
Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Bostcn 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). 
ing—Expected in September. 

Siboney Development & Exploration Co. (¢ 
May 28 it was reported company plans early reg 
tion of 2.000.000 shares of common stock. Price— 
share. Underwriters—Gregory & Son, Inc., New 
and Dempsey-Tegeler Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern California Gas Co. 
Feb. 28 it was reported company plans to issue an 
$40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Applicat 
been filed with California P. U. Commission f 
emption from competitive bidding. Bids receiv 
last sale of bonds were from Halsev, Stuart & C 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Union 
rities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 

Southern Co. (11°98) 

Dec. 30 it was announced company plane to | 

sell to the public 500.000 additional shares of ¢ 
stock (par $5). Preceeds—To repay bank loan; 4 
investment in additional stock of subsiciary coms 
Underwriter—To be determined by compet!tive 
ding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp., [ 
burg. Thalman & Co., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & © 
Wertheim & Co. (jointly): Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Stearns & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly): 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp (ic 
Lehman Brothers: Morgan Stanley & Co.: Kidder 
hody & Co.. and Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Ferner & 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled for Nov. 8. Regist 
Not expected until Oct. 12. 




















Southland Frozen Foods, Inc. 
April 18 it was reported company plans to offer 
000 of 67 dchentures and 6BNNN0 cheres of cx 
stock. Office—160 Broadway, New York City. 
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writer—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected in July. 
Sterting Precision Instrument Corp. 

June 6 the stockholders voted to approve an authorized 
issue of 500,000 shares of first preferred stock (par $10), 
ot which 300,000 shares (to be convertible into common) 
are to be publicly offered. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Office—Buffalo, N. Y. 


Texas Gas Transmission Co. 
March 15 it was reported company plans to sell addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds later to finance cost of new 
construction, which is estimated at about $17,500,000 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


%* Texas National Bank, Houston, Texas 

June 16 it was announced this Bank plans to offer to 
its stockholders 50,000 additional shares of capital stock 
(par $20). Priee—S40 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. 


Thorcfare Markets, Inc., Murrysville, Pa. 

June 8 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$2.000,000 of sinking fund subordinated debentures due 
1975 (convertible until June 30, 1962). Price—To be 
named leter. Proceeds—To equip and stock additional 
stores cpened and to be opened; and for working capital 
needed for increased inventories. Underwriter—Hulme, 
Applegate & Humphrey, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 

Jan 24 \+ was revorted company expects to sell about 
$30,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds late in 1955 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly). 
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Utah Power & Light Co. (9/13) 
March 28 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1985. Pre- 
eeeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (joint- 
ly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and 
nee Stearns & Co. (jointly). Bids — To be received 

pt. 13. 


Utah Power & Light Co. (9/13) 
March 28 it was reported company plans public sale of 
177,500 shares of common stock. Proceeds — For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Bro- 
thers; Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received on Sept. 13. 
% Warren Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
June 21 it was announced stockholders on July 19 will 
vote upon a plan to refinance the outstanding 40,665 
shares of $2.50 cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
It is proposed to issue not more than $2,500,000 of 
notes, bonds or debentures which may be in whole or 
in part convertible into common stock at not less than 
$50 per share. Proceeds—To retire preferred stock, to 
pay off a $225,000 loan and for working capital. 

Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd. 
April 25 it was reported company now plans to issue 
and sell publicly about $20,000,000 ot securities, probably 
in units of notes and stock. Bonds are expected to be 
placed privately. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co.. 
New York. Offering—Expected in July. 
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Western Union Telegraph Co. 
March 15 it was announced that consideration is being 
given to the issuance of some additional shares of com- 
mon stock through an offering to stockholders. Stock- 
holders April 13 voted to approve a 4-for-1 split of 
the company’s stock and the issuance of an additional 
1,580,000 new shares, part of which are expected to be 
offered as aforesaid, but no definite financing plans 
have been formulated. Underwriters—Expected to in- 


clude Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Brothers; and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 

March 2 it was announced Sinclair Oil Corp. has agreed 
with the SEC to divest itself of its investment of 384,380 
shares of Westpan stock (52.8%). Underwriter—Union 
Securities Corp., New York, underwrote recent sale of 
Sinclair’s holdings of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. White, 
Weld & Co., New York, may be included among the 
bidders. 


* Worcester County Electric Co. (10/18) 

The company proposes to file a registration statement 
with the SEC early in September with respect to sale 
of $8,500,000 first mortgage bonds, series D, due 1985. 
Proceeds—For payment of bank loans and new con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be determined by compe- 
titive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and Stroud & Co., Inc. (jointly); Coffin 
& Burr, Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received on Oct. 18 at company’s office, 
441 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Ucolo Uranium Co. 
Stk. Offer Completed 


The recent offering of 2,500,000 
shares cf common stock (par one 
cent) of Ucolo Uranium Co., Salt 


| Our 


Reporter’s 


fire yesterday and books were bentures. 
closed. 
Normally Bell Telephone af- 


filiates are considered doubly at- be 
tractive for that connection and 


backing, but, for the moment, it 


year convertible subordinated de- 
In addition, 
Acceptance Corp. has $6,000,000 
of debentures on tap. 
followed 
Cigar Co.’s offering of $17,500,000 
20-year sinking fund debentures, 


tive yields, are finding a ready 
market. 

Underwriters who recently of- 
fered a block of 200,000 shares of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
4.90% preferred have announced 
oversubscription of the issue and 


General 


This will 


by Consolidated 






M. J. Reiter Co., New York, N. Y., 
at 10 cents per share, has been 
completed, all of said shares hav- 
ing been sold. 

The net proceeds from the sale 


Lake City, Utah, which was re- 
cently made by Western Securities R 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah, and L eport 


of these shares are to be used to 
make payment for purchase of 
claims, fcr drilling and explora- 
tion cosis, and other general cor- 
porate purooses. 

The Ucclo Uranium Co. was in- 
corporated in Utah on Aug. 26, 
1954, and its business consists of 
the exploration, development and 
operation of uranium properties. 

Its pronerties are as follows: (1) 
The Buckhorn and Bull Canyon 
Groups, consisting of 15 un- 
patented lode mining claims in 
Montrose County, Colo.; (2) the 
Henry Mountain Group, consisting 
of 15 noatented lode mining 
claims in Garfie!d County, Utah; 
and (3) the Troublesome Valley 
Property, consisting of approxi- 
mately 1.990 acres of leased fee 
land in Grand County, Colo. 
Joins Reinholdt & Gardner 

(Spe THe Fr at CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Harry A. 


Wells Fas become associated with 
Reinhol«t & Gardner, 400 Locust 
Street, | ibers of the New York 


and Midwest St 


With Dean Witter & Co. 


(Speci: al 


BEACH, Calif.—Mottell 


y2k Exchanges. 


CHRONICLE) 


LONG 
D. Peek is now ith Dean Witter 
& Co., Security Building. 


“SITUATION WANTED 





| College Man Wants 
| Summer Job 


Young man 29 years old, now a 


Junior at Syracuse University, de- 
until middle 


of September, with New York City 


sires job of any type 


investment banking or brokerage 
to Box S616, 
al & Financial Chronicle, 


25 Park Place, New York 7. 


firm. Please rep! 


Commer 









































The new issue market appears 
definitely headed into the mid- 
summer doldrums from a look at 
the forward calendar. And it is 
perhaps just as well that there 
is no rush of corporate financing 
immediately ahead. 


For there are indications that 
major institutional investors are 
disposed to sit back and watch 
developments, with particular em- 
phasis on Federal Treasury plans, 
to get a better picture of what 
may be ahead of the market. 


New issues brought out this 
week came in for a mixed recep- 
tion so far as the major debt is- 
sues were concerned. Prospective 
buyers are just not of a mind to 
be rushed into placing orders. This 
is so despite the fact that some 
of them had to pay premiums to 
get hold of small portions of sev- 
eral recent offerings which had 
dragged their feet in initial stages. 

They have a weather eye on the 
Treasury market where the long 
3s have been yielding a bit of 
late and are now ruling around 
100'% against the high of 101°, 
touched a fortnight ago. They 
have been backing off on reports 
that the Treasury contemplates 
selling a new issue for cash some 
time during the summer, prob- 
ably in July. 


The major investment accounts, 
such as buyers for pension funds, 
banks, and insurance companies, it 
is pointed out would rather have, 
at this time, their share of a new 
Treasury 3% issue at par, for a 
3% yield than double A corporates 
on a 3.20% yield basis. 


Hard to Explain 


Investors showed good pre- 
liminary interest in the $15,000.,- 
000 of Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., 30-year bonds, acquired by 
bankers as 314s, and reoffered on 


a 3.20° yield basis. The bonds 
were rated AA. 

Yet they were slow to place 
orders for Southern New England 


Telephone Co.’s $20,000,000 of new 
34-year, 314s 
rating, and 


the 


return 


carrying 
priced to 


Same 


the 





may be that the fact the Okla- 
homa’s are a first mortgage as 
against a 34-year debenture for 
the phone company explained that 
issue’s popularity. 
Looking Ahead 

The forward calendar as _ it 
stands now, is not of proportions 
to interfere greatly with vacation 
plans of underwriters and their 
distributing affiliates. Only two 
sizable issues are in prospect for 
next week, and then there is a 
hiatus reaching almost to the mid- 
dle of July. 

Next week could bring Meritt- 
Chapman & Scott’s offering of 20- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








——— DIVIDEND NO, 63 
Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 

\ Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
(Canadian) per share has been ce 
clared on the Capital Stock of this 
(ompany, September 12, 
10 to of record at the 
close of business on August 12, 1955 


J. F. McCARTHY, 





pay ible 


shareholders 


Treasurer 

















PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 158 


CITY INVESTING COMPANY 
25 BROAD STREET, i 
The Board of Director of r mpat 

J ( 1955 deci 


se O1 D A 
EDWARD FRAHER 


volving equities of L. 
Co., the next 
000,000 of 


up for bids on July 12. 


Financing 


the expected date being July 7. 

But after that, except for sev- 
in- 
I. Lighting 
Supply 
important prospect 
is Illinois Bell Telephone’s $30,- 
which will be 


large “standby” deals 


and Mountain Fuel 
bonds 


Equities Popular 


the current 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


by corporations via 
the equity route, is gathering new 
momentum as bull 
market goes merrily on its way. 
And preferred stocks with attrac- 








Directors held 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of 
today a dividend 
of seventy-five cents per share on 
the Ordinary Capital 
declared in 
1955, payable in Canadian funds 
on August 1, 1955, to shareholders 
of record 
23, 1955. 


By order of the Board. 


respect of the 


at 3:30 p.m. on 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, June 13, 1955. 


Stock was 
year 


June 








NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 


Common & Preferred Dividends: 
The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends 

45¢ per share on Common Stock 

50¢ per share on the 4 

Cumulative Preterred Stock 


Common stock dividends are payable 
July 15, 1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 30, 


1955. 


Dividends on the 4% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock are payable October 
1, 1955 to stocl i of record 
September 24, 1955 


khoiders 


Ropert A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 


June 14, 1955 
Bogota, New Jersey 


closing of the books. 

And now Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., joins the growing 
list of companies taking the 
“rights” route for raising of new 
capital. The big coast company 
plans to offer to common and pre- 
ferred holders “rights” to sub- 
scribe for 1,339,196 common shares 
on a one-for-six basis. 

In addition, it plans to register 
late next month with SEC for sale 
of $67,000,000 of 36-year deben- 
tures on which bids will be taken 
mid-way through August. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 182 
60 cents per shore. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 33 

28 cents per share. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 29 

28/2 cents per share, 


The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record July 5. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Anze- 


Company's office in Los 


les, Jul) UU, 


P, C, HALE, Treasurer 
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Continued from page 15 


Washington ... And You 


n the one-shot rise in profits 
on sales of securities 


Pass Holding Company 
Throttling Bill 

Then the House passed a bill 
which practically speaking will 
ihrottle any growth of bank 
holding companies, if enacted 
by the Senate. The ostensible 
purposes of this bill are to regu- 
iste the growth and expansion 
xf bank holding companies, and 
to prevent the latter from own- 
ng non-bank businesses. In 
words, the idea is to hit 
ut the alleged evil of businesses 
buying and owning banks to 
corral their own financing. 

Curiously, there was NO in- 
stance cited of the evil com- 
wiained of, by any established 
holding company buying control 
of banks for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a credit facility. Bank 
holding companies are tame. 
According to Rep. Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (R., Mich.) they own less 
than 6% of the nation’s com- 
mercial banking resources and 
control only some 4% of the 
banking offices. 

Furthermore, there is unani- 
mous agreement among. the 
Federal and state supervisory 
authorities for legislation 
which would definitely accom- 
plish the two ostensible objec- 
tives whilst not writing finis on 
legitimate holding company ac- 
quisitions. 

Nevertheless, the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association, in al- 
Jiance with all the professional 
small business lobbyists, pro- 
duced an avalanche of demands 
for the radical bill from the 
corner drug store, hardware 


oi.nel 


store, etc., all over the land, and 
the radical version of the bill 
passed the House 37] to 24. 

Notoriously the Eisenhowever 
Administration, which loves to 
spend bank depositors’ monies 
through such dodges as loan in- 
surance and guarantees as much 
as any left-winger in Congress, 
was giving no aid and comfort 
to the opponents of the “Inde- 
pendents’” bill. It just let the 
bank supervisors back the mild- 
er bill. 

Finally as Rep. Wolcott 
brought to the attention of the 
House, the bill exempted a 
party in Kentucky, where 
Chairman Brent Spence of the 
Banking Committee and spon- 
sor of the radical bill comes 
from, which owns a couple of 
good-sized banks and an insur- 
ance company. 


Banks Don’t Rate 


In proportion as, by the con- 
tinuous erosion of regulation 
over the years aimed at protect- 
ing depositors, the discretion of 
banks both to make loans and to 
finance business has been whit- 
tled down, the political stand- 
ing of banks has declined to 
lincte short of zero. Neverthe- 
less, Congress operates on the 
assumption in the moron trade 
that a “banker” is anything 
from the little bank down the 
street to the big bag of money 
who can set up anybody in 
business he likes, no matter 
what the risk. 


the as- 
public 
banker 

same 


works on 
that in the 

commercial 
“banker” are the 


Congress 
sumption 
mind the 
and 
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“I’m Sorry, But Right at the Moment 
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Arkansas Western Natural Gas 
Central Electric & Gas 
Central Louisiana Electric 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Commonwealth Gas 


Gas Service 
Kansas City Public Service 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Midsouth Gas 
Missouri Power & Light 3.90 pfd. 
Mississippi Valley Gas 
Mountain Fuel Supply 
Pacific Northwest Units 
Public Service New Mexico 
Southern Union Gas 
Southwest Natura! Gas 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 


Texas Eastern Transmission 
Texas Gas Transmission 


West Ohio Gas 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest 


320 N. 4th St. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Teletype SL 456 
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thing, they connote entrenched 
wealth, the source of frustration 
of millions, and hence are legi- 
timate targets. Their legitimacy 
as a target comes from their 
practical lack of political influ- 
ence. If the brush salesmen or- 
ganized, they could get more 
respect from scores of ‘liberals’ 
than the commercial bankers. 

How low is the political in- 
fluence of commercial banking 
was illustrated by one of the 
louder left-wing Democrats a 
few years ago. He was visited 
by some bankers from his state. 
He refused to alter his reclined 
position on his office couch to 
shake hands with these bank- 
ers, suggested that “you’d better 
go see Senator Taft, he’s your 
man.” 

This same Democratic Senator 
went up to a station master 
from Essex, N. Y., who was 
walking around the Capitol, on 
another occasion, a union man 
in good standing, incidentally, 
and said, “What can I do for 
you, friend?” The union man 
was a total stranger, but the 
Senator took him for coftee into 
the Senate restaurant and in- 
troduced the stranger to Sena- 
torial colleagues. 


Can't Get Routine Break 

So difficult is the position of 
banks, that they can’t get rou- 
tine legislation through Con- 
gress. For instance, national 
banks were by a fluke of legis- 
lation required to use the cumu- 
lative form of voting for bank 
directors, back beginning in 
1936. The “liberal” Congress 








He’s Pouring Over the Books!’’ 


will not allow them to chose 
their own form of voting. 

And Chairman Spence, when 
speaking for the radical holding 
company bill presents himself 
as an opponent of multiple- 
banking, but refuses to consider 
a bill providing any regulation 
of branches of Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations. Yet 
these latter associations, unlike 
banks, are practically speaking 
tax free, have special investment 
advantages, a higher return and 
as a consequence, can over-bid 
banks for savings money. This 
is due to a statutory set-up 
more favorable to the S&Ls. 


Wolcott Backs Banking 


Every once in a while a mem- 
ber of Congress will show a 
capacity to rise above politics 
and place some adherence to 
principle. A sharp recent case 
was that of Rep. Wolcott, who 
one day opposed the radical 
form of the bank holding com- 
pany bill, and the next day suc- 
ceeded in leading successfully 
the fight against Mr. Patmans 
proposed investigation of the 
Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the astute and tireless Ben Du- 
Bois, leading lobbyist for the 
so-called “independents,” had 
mobilized most of the indepen- 
dent merchants on behalf of his 
holding company bill, Wolcott 
had the courage to fight it, en- 
danger his standing with all 
“small business” in his district, 
and incur the onus for allegedly 
being on the side of “big busi- 
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ness” and “monopolies” against 
“the little man,” just because 
he thought the bank holding 
company bill was a bad bill and 
a better piece of legislation 
should be enacted. 


For any one these days to 
seem to speak for the “bank- 
ers” is not in a manner of 
speaking to put political nickels 
into any elected man’s pocket. 

If Wolcott failed to defeat the 
more radical form of the hold- 
ing company bill, he was credit- 
ed with getting across its de- 
fects. And he did win in his 
move to keep the Open Market 
Committee from becoming Mr. 
Patman’s political plaything. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capitat 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.) 


Two With Inv. Planning 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHeOnicie) 
BOSTON, Mass. — William T. 
Parsons and Carlton D. Sweet are 
with Investors Planning Corporz- 
tion of New England, Inc., 6¢ 
Devonshire Street. 


Joins Neal Kellogg 
(Special to Tue Financtat CHRONICLE) 
WOODLAND, Calif. — Tom T. 
Hiraga has joined the staff of 
Neal Kellogg, 185% First Street. 


With Mutual Fund Asso. 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHronicie) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif.—Sam G 
Grosch is now with Mutual Fund 
Associates, 1903 Capitol Avenue. 


Two With J. A. Hogle 


(Special to Tue Financial CHKonticre) 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Richard 
L. Miller and Robert A. Shepherd 
are now connected with J. A 
Hogle & Co., 1030 Sixth Avenue 


Boren Adds Four 


(Special to THe Financial CHronicie) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Leo: 
J. Berman, Edward Bruce-Kins 
mill, Etienne S. D’Artois and Ott 
Oppenheimer have become affil 
iated with Boren & Co., 186 North 
Canon Drive. Mr. Bruce-Kings 
mill was formerly with First 
California Company; Mr. D’Artoi 
was with Coombs & Co. 





EXPERIENCED 


TRADER 
WANTED 


established over-the- 
counter house seeks experi- 
enced trader for expanded 
low-priced mining and oil se- 
curities department. Reasonable 
trading position will be per- 
mitted. 
Attractive financial arrange- 
ment. 
Phone: HAnover 


Long 


2-4862. 
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